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INDIGENOUS  PEOPLES  AND  THE  NATURAL 
ENVIRONMENT  OF  BRAZIL 


TUESDAY,  MAY  10,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Subcommittee  on  the  Western  Hemisphere, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  1  p.m.  in  room  2172, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Robert  G.  Torricelli  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Torricelli.  The  subcommittee  will  please  come  to  order. 

Last  August,  on  the  occasion  of  the  massacre  of  Yanomami  Indi- 
ans by  gold  miners,  it  was  written  in  Brazil  that  what  happened 
in  the  United  States  during  the  gold  rush  has  now  been  repeated, 
without  the  escapades  of  General  Custer,  here  in  Brazil. 

This  parallel  speaks  to  a  primary  purpose  of  today's  hearing.  The 
slaughter  of  indigenous  peoples  in  the  United  States  is  one  of  the 
most  shameful  chapters  of  our  history,  but  it  is  one  that  we  cannot 
forget.  Indeed,  one  of  the  best  ways  to  make  amends  with  this  un- 
fortunate chapter  of  U.S.  history  is  to  address  the  fact  that  even 
today,  in  other  lands,  indigenous  peoples  face  the  same  abuses  by 
government  policy. 

In  Brazil,  the  survival  of  200  societies  of  indigenous  peoples  is 
now  at  issue.  For  most  of  these  societies,  their  survival  and  their 
capability  to  maintain  their  cultural  integrity  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  their  control  of  their  natural  resources.  Those  re- 
sources are  being  sought  aggressively  and  often  violently  by  mining 
and  other  interests,  many  of  whom  stop  at  nothing,  including  mur- 
der, to  gain  access  to  indigenous  lands. 

Last  year,  16  Yanomami  tribesmen  were  murdered  in  cold  blood 
because  wildcat  miners  wanted  the  gold  under  their  land.  The  Gua- 
rani,  after  seeing  their  territory  drastically  reduced  and  their  at- 
tempts at  preserving  their  constitutionally  guaranteed  right  to  own 
land  negated  by  courts,  are  committing  suicide  in  great  numbers. 
These  and  other  indigenous  groups  ask  nothing  from  the  govern- 
ment other  than  the  right  to  remain  on  their  traditional  lands.  Be- 
cause of  the  material  value  of  those  lands,  their  requests  are  being 
denied.  ; 

This  is  a  tragedy  not  only  from  a  human  rights  perspective  but 
also  from  an  environmental  perspective.  Already,  as  we  can  see 
from  the  satellite  photographs  in  this  room,  the  amount  of  deforest- 
ation that  has  taken  place  in  the  Amazon  is  devastating.  What  we 
cannot  see  are  some  of  the  other  horrible  environmental  con- 
sequences of  this  exploitation,  such  as  the  spread  of  large  quan- 
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titles  of  highly  toxic  mercury  to  the  Amazon,  a  result  of  uncon- 
trolled mining. 

We  have  called  together  representatives  from  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration, leaders  of  two  Brazilian  indigenous  nations  and  Brazilian 
Presidential  candidate  da  Silva  to  discuss  ways  in  which  the  Bra- 
zilian Grovernment  can  best  protect  their  indigenous  peoples  and 
the  Amazon  and  ways  in  which  the  United  States  can  be  of  assist- 
ance. We  will  also  hear  from  several  prominent  members  of  our  sci- 
entific community  who  will  discuss  ecological  impacts. 

There  are  several  important  messages  that  we  can  send  today  to 
the  Government  of  Brazil  with  this  hearing.  The  first  is  that  judi- 
cial impunity  for  the  perpetrators  of  violence,  especially  in  land 
conflicts,  creates  a  climate  where  law  enforcement  becomes  impos- 
sible. If  the  judicial  system  cannot  protect  the  most  basic  human 
rights,  no  real  development  can  occur.  The  United  States  must  find 
means  to  support  appropriate  Brazilian  initiatives  for  judicial  re- 
form. 

We  must  also  convince  Brazil  to  consider  protection  of  its  tropical 
forests  as  a  more  appropriate  and  lucrative  policy  than  destruction 
of  those  forests.  The  biodiversity  of  the  Amazon  may  well  contain 
information  and  material  critical  to  new  generations  of  products  in 
the  fields  of  biotechnology  and  genetic  engineering,  with  an  ines- 
timable value  to  the  planet.  Protection  of  biological  diversity  and 
its  appropriate  use  can  become  a  source  of  enormous  wealth  for 
Brazil. 

The  Clinton  administration  believes  that  economic  growth  and 
development  can  and  should  be  compatible  with  environmental  pro- 
tection, as  well  as  with  the  defense  of  human  rights.  I  hope  that 
they  will  heed  the  discussion  of  these  issues  here  today  as  they  pro- 
ceed in  preparing  for  the  Summit  of  the  Americas  to  be  held  in 
Miami. 

It  is  also  our  intention  to  use  this  hearing  as  an  opportunity  to 
promote  specific  legislation.  The  American  market  for  timber  prod- 
ucts has  stimulated  deforestation.  I  believe  that  making  American 
consumers  aware  of  where  these  timber  products  come  from  and 
the  deforestation  that  they  produce  is  an  important  part  of  our  con- 
tribution to  protecting  the  Amazon. 

Once  again,  I  welcome  our  distinguished  visitors  here  today  from 
Brazil  and  our  American  guests,  and  we  look  forward  to  your  testi- 
mony. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Torricelli  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  subcommittee  has  begun  to  examine  the 
array  of  issues  pertaining  to  indigenous  people,  especially  in  Brazil. 
Last  July,  we  heard  testimony  from  a  combination  of  Brazilian  and 
U.S.  witnesses,  and  today's  hearing  will  expand  on  the  issues 
which  persist. 

Year  after  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reports  of  human  rights 
abuses  are  filed  and  sometimes  the  reports  garner  international 
coverage.  Incidents  which  occur  in  remote  areas  of  a  country  are 
difficult  to  investigate,  and  it  seems  that  whether  the  incidents  are 


widely  reported  or  quietly  uncovered,  justice  is  not  diligently  pur- 
sued by  legal  and  political  authorities. 

About  the  time  of  our  last  hearing  regarding  indigenous  peoples 
in  Brazil,  five  Yanomami  were  murdered  by  Brazilian  miners;  the 
Yanomami  revenged,  killing  two  miners.  The  retaliation  came  in 
the  chilling  murders  of  16  Yanomami  that  you  mentioned,  Mr. 
Chairman,  living  near  the  Brazilian-Venezuelan  border.  The  dead 
were  mostly  women,  teenagers  and  children.  Two  gold  miners  that 
were  charged  with  the  murders  have  been  released. 

Throughout  the  country,  more  than  40  Indians  were  killed  last 
year.  And  if  Brazil's  record  is  a  guide,  the  murderers  will  remain 
free  with  impunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  awaited  the  October  deadline  for  the  demarca- 
tion of  lands  for  the  indigenous  peoples.  The  1988  constitution  al- 
lowed the  government  5  years  to  demarcate  lands  designated  for 
Brazil's  Indian  population.  The  deadline  arrived  last  fall,  and  only 
about  half  of  the  519  areas  had  been  legally  demarcated  and  titles 
issued.  This  is  but  one  more  example  indicating  that  the  political 
will  to  fulfill  the  promises  and  legal  obligations  designed  to  protect 
the  indigenous  population  seem  to  be  absent. 

Let  me  also  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  invited,  as  you 
well  know,  one  of  the  leading  candidates  for  the  presidency  in 
Brazil,  but  I  would  like  to  make  it  very  clear  that,  while  he  will 
be  here  making  his  presentation,  we  are  in  no  way  endorsing  any 
candidate  in  the  field  in  Brazil.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  other 
candidates  who  would  like  to  make  presentations,  obviously,  would 
be  very  much  welcomed  by  this  subcommittee  to  make  their  pres- 
entations. 

I  look  forward  to  the  testimony  from  all  of  those  involved,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ToRRiCELLi.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Smith.  Mr. 
Faleomavaega. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  would 
like  to  commend  you  for  your  initiative  and  for  your  leadership  in 
taking  it  upon  yourself  to  call  not  only  the  hearing  we  are  now 
about  to  have  today  but  certainly  the  ones  in  the  past. 

I  have  always  taken  a  personal  interest  in  matters  affecting  in- 
digenous people,  especially  those  living  in  the  Republic  of  Brazil, 
and  I  certainly  want  to  commend  you  for  your  efforts  in  bringing 
to  light  some  of  the  problems  affecting  the  rights  of  those  people 
living  in  Brazil. 

I  have  always  taken  an  interest,  also,  in  human  rights  violations, 
and  I  would  be  very  interested  to  learn  from  the  administration  as 
to  how  we  are  applying  this  policy  of  human  rights.  If  we  are  doing 
this  against  China,  are  we  also  doing  this  on  an  equal  basis  in 
other  countries  that  we  are  aware  of  that  have  human  rights  prob- 
lems? I  am  very  curious  to  learn  from  Mr.  Shattuck  and  other 
members  of  the  administration  who  will  be  testifying  this  after- 
noon. 

I  certainly  would  like  to  offer  my  personal  welcome  to  Mr.  Lula, 
who  is  one  of  the  Presidential  candidates  for  the  presidency  of 
Brazil.  And,  reiterating  again  what  Mr.  Smith  had  said  earlier,  this 
is  not  an  endorsement  in  any  way  of  our  affiliation  with  the  politics 
as  it  rightly  belongs  to  the  people  of  Brazil. 


But  I  certainly  look  forward  to  hearing  from  our  witnesses  this 
afternoon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Ballenger. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  just  a  short 
statement. 

I  was  lucky  enough  to  fly  over  the  Amazon  basin  of  Brazil  at 
night  several  years  ago,  and  it  was  unbelievable  that  we  could  see 
the  fires  that  were  being  set.  Now,  whether  it  was  over  the 
Yanomami  Indian  area,  I  do  not  know,  but,  to  see  the  innumerable 
fires  that  were  being  built  to  clear  the  land  for  either  farming  or 
mining  makes  you  wonder  about  the  oxygen  supply  for  the  world. 
So  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  the  witnesses  today  and  look  forward 
to  their  information.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  TORRICELLL  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  subcommittee  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Luiz  Inacio  Lula  da 
Silva,  president  of  the  Worker's  Party  and  a  Presidential  candidate 
of  the  nation  of  Brazil.  Mr.  Lula,  welcome  to  the  subcommittee.  We 
welcome  you  to  the  subcommittee. 

It  is  unusual  to  have  a  candidate  seeking  the  Presidency  of  an- 
other nation  to  appear  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  In 
large  measure,  our  desire  to  be  with  you  today  is  a  reflection  of 
personal  admiration  and  the  belief  by  many  in  this  country  that 
you  have  come  to  symbolize  the  hope  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
workers  of  your  country  for  a  better  life,  and  the  international  am- 
bition to  protect  the  extraordinary  resources  of  your  nation  and  the 
vulnerable  indigenous  people  who  live  within  them.  And  so  we  wel- 
come you  to  the  subcommittee  today. 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  representatives  of  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration for  taking  the  unusual  step  of  agreeing  to  appear  after 
Mr.  Lula's  presentation.  If  it  is  unusual  to  have  a  foreign  leader 
appear,  it  is  particularly  unusual  to  have  them  appear  second. 
Since  you  are  having  less  political  difficulties  at  the  moment  than 
the  Clinton  administration,  we  thought  it  was  appropriate.  Wel- 
come to  the  subcommittee,  and  we  welcome  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  LUIZ  INACIO  LULA  DA  SILVA,  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  WORKER'S  PARTY,  FORMER  CONGRESSMAN  AND  PRESI- 
DENTIAL CANDIDATE 

Mr.  Lula  da  Silva.  [As  translated.]  In  the  first  place,  I  would 
like  to  thank  very  much  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  for  in- 
viting the  Worker's  Party  for  this  debate,  especially  to  Chairman 
Torricelli  for  his  kind  and  gentle  words  in  reference  to  my  person 
and  the  concern  that  he  has  with  the  problems  in  Brazil. 

I  would  like  to  start  saying,  first,  we  are  going  through  a  very 
important  moment  in  the  political  life  in  Brazil.  On  Octooer  3,  we 
will  have  general  elections  in  the  country  for  President,  governor, 
et  cetera.  Whoever  is  elected  in  the  Presidential  campaign  elections 
in  1994,  he  will  have  to  administer  a  country  that  is  facing  a  lot 
of  problems,  like  the  many  problems  that  many  other  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  also  face. 

We  have  four  main  concerns:  the  issue  of  unemployment  in  our 
country,  the  hunger  issue  that  involves  millions  of  people  in  the 
country,  the  educational  problem,  and  the  health  issue.  Altogether, 
these  problems  cannot  wait  any  more  for  a  solution  for  them. 


And  it  is  exactly  due — having  these  problems  in  mind,  that  the 
new  President  will  have  to  face  to  recover  not  only  the  investments 
in  our  country  but  to  make  our  country  grow  once  again,  generate 
new  jobs,  distribute  income,  and  generate  the  possibilities  that  peo- 
ple can  concur  their  citizenship.  Within  this  logic,  we  intend  not 
only  to  maintain  international  ties  that  it  already  has,  but  we  will 
try  to  improve  them  and  make  them  even  better. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  we  plan  to  open  new,  broader  lines  in  the 
international  scenario  with  the  African  countries,  China,  India,  and 
even  increase  more  and  more  our  relations  with  Latin  America. 
Only  with  the  good  international  relations  policy  or  foreign  policy 
and  in  having  a  lot  of  courage  that  we  can  create  the  conditions 
together  with  other  countries,  draw  the  attention  of  the  rich  econo- 
mies for  the  need  to  have  the  discussion  for  a  new  economic  order 
so  that  80  percent  of  mankind  that  only  consumes  20  percent  of  all 
of  the  richness  and  wealth  that  is  produced  could  have  more  eq- 
uity, fairer  participation  in  the  wealth  that  is  produced  in  our  plan- 
et. 

We  also  would  like  to  register  here  with  the  concern  that  we 
have  the  kind  of  development  model  we  want  for  Brazil,  a  develop- 
ment model  that  takes  into  consideration  the  need  for  more  indus- 
trialization of  our  country,  that  we  should  have  development  in  the 
Amazon  region,  making  compatible  development  and,  at  the  same 
time,  preserving  the  environment  in  the  Amazon  region. 

Our  party  in  1982  voted,  while  discussing  the  drafting  of  a  new 
constitution,  in  favor  of  the  demarcation  of  the  indigenous  people's 
land.  And  this  is  a  commitment  that  we  have,  not  only  with  our 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  indigenous  people,  but  also  with  our 
consciousness,  because  the  indigenous  people  lived  in  our  land  be- 
fore we  got  there.  That  is  why  they  have  the  right  to  land  to  sur- 
vive. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  very  important  to  have  in  this  process  a  de- 
marcation of  the  indigenous  people  land  and  the  respect  for  their 
culture  and  also  for  the  respect  of  the  autonomy  of  the  indigenous 
people  nations,  but  we  should  not  have  the  delusion  that  our  coun- 
try will  not  permit  that  we  lose  our  sovereignty  in  that  region. 

Yes,  what  we  want  is  try  to  seek  the  partnership  to  help  to  de- 
velop a  region  that  is  not  fully  inhabited  and  to  guarantee  the  right 
of  citizensnip  to  18  million  people  that  live  in  that  region  and  also 
to  guarantee  the  right  of  citizenship  to  the  250,000  indigenous  peo- 
ple that  live  in  Brazil. 

We  don't  want  in  any  way  to  pay  homage  to  the  Brazilian  indige- 
nous people  by  transforming  them  just  like  a  piece  of  an  object  of 
a  museum.  We  want  the  indigenous  people  alive,  practicing  their 
religion,  practicing  their  culture,  growing  as  a  nation,  as  an  indige- 
nous nation,  and  surviving  at  the  expense  of  their  own  work,  of 
their  own  scientific  knowledge  that  they  have.  Only  in  this  way 
will  he  become  a  free  citizen,  autonomous  and  a  citizen  capable  on 
deciding  about  his  own  fate. 

We  are  fully  convinced  that  the  retroprocess  in  Brazil  brings  high 
hopes  for  other  economies  in  Latin  America.  After  all,  after  a  long 
period  of  military  regimes,  democracy  starts  to  flourish  and  consoli- 
date itself  And  the  grassroots  organizations,  the  labor  movement 
and  the  political  parties  will  consolidate  their  spaces. 


And  we,  that  already  conquered  the  institutional  democracy,  now 
we  have  to  conquer  the  economic  democracy.  This  is  our  commit- 
ment in  relation  to  the  Brazilian  people. 

So  now  we  can  open  for  debate  with  the  subcommittee  members. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you  for  your  state- 
ment. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Lula  da  Silva  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  The  extraordinary  claim  has  been  made  by  some 
within  the  Brazilian  political  establishment  that  the  international 
effort  to  protect  the  Amazon  is  driven  bv  either  a  desire  to  keep 
the  people  of  Brazil  poor  or  because  of  territorial  ambitions  by 
other  nations,  including  the  United  States.  This  entire  argument  is 
so  extraordinary  and  without  foundation  that  most  Americans 
would  react  in  disbelief. 

There  is  no  more  American  desire  to  protect  the  Amazon  than 
there  is  to  preserve  the  Everglades,  the  rain  forests  of  Central 
America  or  those  of  Indonesia  or  China.  They  are  based  on  the 
same  motivation,  that  we  are  risking  global  economic  catastrophe 
if  measures  are  not  taken  to  protect  these  last  remaining  forests. 
The  only  difference  with  Brazil  is  that,  because  of  its  size,  it  is 
more  important. 

This  extraordinary  meeting  that  we  are  having  today  between 
our  subcommittee  and  a  representative  of  your  party  that  you  are 
leading  in  a  great  struggle  is  a  chance  to  set  this  record  straight. 
We  may  differ  on  the  means  or  the  timing  or  the  finance,  but  that 
I  hope  we  can  agree  that  the  internationaldesire  to  save  these  rain 
forests  is  a  legitimate  concern  of  all  people  toward  all  of  these 
lands,  and  that  the  false  banner  of  nationalism  has  no  application 
in  this  expression  of  concern. 

We  all  recognize  legitimate  national  sovereignty.  No  one  ques- 
tions Brazilian  claims  to  every  square  mile  of  the  Amazon  and  its 
resources  and  its  peoples,  but  that  all  peoples,  not  only  in  rain  for- 
ests but  in  all  delicate,  important,  and  threatened  environmental 
regions  of  the  world  have  a  right  to  speak  to  their  preservation. 

I  hope  we  can  use  this  opportunity  to  set  the  record  straight  and 
establish  the  legitimacy  of  these  concerns  in  the  context  of  rec- 
ognizing the  legitimacy  without  question  of  Brazilian  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Lula  da  Silva.  [As  translated.]  The  Brazilian  Government, 
from  what  we  have  been  following  from  the  press,  has  a  lot  of  con- 
cern to  preserve  the  Amazon  region.  We  in  the  Worker's  Party — 
and  now  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  my  party — not  only  do  we  have 
interests  in  preserving  the  Amazon  region,  but  we  have  a  specific 
project  for  the  Amazon  region  that  all  the  delegates  that  attended 
the  national  convention  of  the  party  received. 

And  also  there  was  this — this  specific  project  also  delivered  to  all 
of  those  participants  during  the  Earth  Summit  in  1992  in  Brazil. 
This  is  a  project  that  takes  into  consideration  the  area  for  cattle 
breeding,  which  area  you  can  have  some  agricultural  plantation, 
areas  for  fishing,  areas  that  you  can  start  reforesting. 

So  it  is  with  this  objective  that  we  want  to  discuss  at  the  inter- 
national level  the  rain  forests  region.  We  cannot  accept  the  idea 
that  only — that  this  is  something  that  belongs.  It  is  a  mark  of  man- 
kind, that  we  have  to  take  into  consideration  that  this  landmark 


has  to  also  take  into  account  the  18  million  people  that  live  there 
and  that  need  to  find  a  job,  work,  and  have  the  right  to  have  access 
to  modern  life. 

What  we  have  to  take  into  consideration  is  that  the  development 
model  for  the  rain  forest  region  cannot  be  the  Detroit  development 
model  or  the  New  York  development  model.  We  have  to  create  a 
development  model  that  will  be  adequate  for  the  rain  forest  region, 
trying  to  extract — trying  to  explore  but  not  devastate  the  potential- 
ity that  exists  and  that  could  bring  benefit  for  the  people  that  live 
in  the  Amazon  region. 

So  within  this  aspect  we  are  at  your  disposal  to  have  a  conversa- 
tion with  all  institutes,  with  all  governments,  to  help,  not  only  to 
preserve  or  conserve  the  rain  forests  but  also  to  have  less  pollution 
in  the  planet  Earth.  This  is  a  policy  that  we  want  to  emphasize 
and  we  want  people  from  other  countries  to  know  our  policy. 

The  only  thing  we  have  of  more  in-depth  divergence  is  when 
some  say  that  the  rain  forest  region  is  the  lung  of  the  world,  I  an- 
swer to  that,  replying  and  saying  that  pneumonia  is  our  foreign 
debt  that  is  attacking  that  lung. 

So  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  a  more  in-depth  discus- 
sion, a  very  serious  discussion,  and  this  is  the  kind  of  discussion 
that  our  party  intends  to  promote  in  all  of  the  international  fo- 
rums. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  The  challenge  in  your  remarks  is  unmistakable, 
indeed,  if  the  world  is  to  recognize  the  Amazon  as  the  lung  of  the 
world,  then  the  world  has  to  be  prepared  to  bear  part  of  the  costs 
for  maintaining  it  in  good  health. 

As  a  future  President  of  Brazil,  if  you  challenge  the  international 
community  to  ease  the  burden  of  debt  in  order  to  ease  the  pressure 
on  environmental  destruction,  it  would  be  to  the  great  shame  of  the 
international  community  if,  because  of  their  own  inherent  inter- 
ests, they  did  not  respond  to  that  challenge. 

WTiat  I  would  hope  can  be  avoided  in  tne  Brazilian  political  con- 
text is  the  false  choice  between  economic  development,  the  interest 
of  those  who  want,  and  environmental  protection  for  everybody 
else.  That  is  no  choice  at  all. 

And  we  speak  about  this  as  Americans  not  because  we  have  done 
this  right  in  our  own  history  but  because  we  have  done  it  wrong, 
and  generations  of  Americans  are  now  paying  the  price.  Because 
we  believed  that  there  was  economic  development  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  lands,  and  that  in  the  destruction  of  native  cultures  there 
was  a  political  accommodation  and  an  economic  benefit.  We  have 
learned  all  of  those  prices.  And  we  simply  make  these  suggestions 
to  you  so  that  you  avoid  both  the  cultural,  political  and,  indeed,  the 
economic  costs  of  doing  it  wrong. 

I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  the  largest  scars  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  of  hydroelectric  facilities  that  have  absorbed  thousands 
of  square  miles  of  the  Amazon,  displaced  people,  lost  habitats,  to 
produce  an  economic  asset  which  cannot  possibly  function  for  more 
than  a  few  years  and  cannot  possibly  be  economically  of  value. 
They  are  the  greatest  example  I  know  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that 
environmental  protection  and  economic  development  not  only  are 
not  incompatible,  they  indeed  are  compatible  and  may  be  a  neces- 
sity. 
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I  know  that  in  your  voice,  from  your  experience,  you  can  and  will 
offer  this  to  the  Brazilian  political  context.  And  that  is  why  you  are 
so  important,  not  simply  for  the  people  of  Brazil  but  indeed  the  en- 
tire international  community. 

Your  challenge  here  today  has  been  unmistakable,  that  in  any 
administration  you  may  lead  in  the  future,  there  is  an  obligation 
by  Europeans,  American,  Asian  nations  as  well,  to  respond  to  the 
debt  crisis  to  deal  with  the  ecological  destruction.  I  hope  you  make 
that  challenge  unmistakable,  that  it  is  clear  how,  when  and  where 
we  need  to  respond. 

Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lula,  thank  you  for  your  testimony.  Earlier  at  lunch  you  had 
invited  comment  on  the  Worker's  Party  platform,  and  I  read 
through  it  with  some  depth.  I  have  a  number  of  concerns  about 
which  I  would  ask  you  to  shed  some  light. 

Many  of  us  on  the  subcommittee,  and  I  think  many  of  our  citi- 
zens, would  like  to  know  exactly  where  your  administration  would 
take  Brazil.  To  begin,  I  will  focus  on  two  issues  which  probably  are 
the  most  divisive  in  this  country  and  perhaps  in  other  countries. 
I  speak  of  the  abortion  issue  and  the  issue  of  homosexual  mar- 
riages. 

The  platform  that  you  have  tendered  us  speaks  of  the  right  to 
abortion.  You  make  the  point  that  abortions — that  the  challenge, 
the  word  your  party  uses  in  its  platform,  is  to  formulate  proposals 
that  are  capable  of  safeguarding  the  right  to  abortion.  In  what  di- 
rection would  you  take  Brazil  on  those  two  questions,  the  right  to 
homosexual  marriages  and  the  right  to  abortion. 

Parenthetically,  I  would  say  that,  from  this  particular  member's 
point  of  view,  the  most  elemental,  the  most  fundamental  of  all 
human  rights  is  the  right  to  live.  And  I  believe  very  strongly  that 
birth  ought  to  be  seen  as  an  event  that  happens  to  all  of  us.  It  is 
not  the  beginning  of  life. 

If  we  backtrack  in  the  hfe  of  that  unborn  child  moment  by  mo- 
ment, the  only  thing  that  is  being  added  from  the  time  of  his  or 
her  conception  is  growth  and  maturity.  Nothing  new  is  ever  added 
after  that  point. 

I  raise  this  issue  because  there  are  some  95  to  100  countries,  in- 
cluding your  own,  that  protect  the  lives  of  their  unborn  children. 
I  think,  and  you  know,  it  is  important  that  a  large,  sovereign  and 
great  country  like  Brazil,  which  has  shown  itself  capable  of  the  pol- 
itics of  inclusion,  of  including  those  unborn  baby  boys  and  baby 
girls,  should  not  veer  off  of  that  course. 

I  had  the  honor  and  the  privilege  a  few  years  ago  of  delivering 
the  statement  for  the  United  States  of  America  at  the  United  Na- 
tions on  the  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child.  And,  part  of 
that  statement  recognized  that  any  definition  of  human  rights 
must  be  inclusive  rather  than  exclusive  of  those  tiny  children  who 
otherwise  might  be  sacrificed  in  the  womb. 

So  assuming,  perhaps,  if  you  are  the  President,  would  there  be 
in  the  offing  a  weakening  of  those  abortion  laws  and,  again,  how 
would  you  change  the  issue  of  the  homosexual  marriages? 

Mr.  Lula  da  Silva.  [As  translated.]  Before  I  approach  the  issue 
of  abortion,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 


tee  that,  for  us,  from  the  Worker's  Party  and  for  a  great  part  of 
the  intelHgentsia  in  Brazil  and  of  all  of  the  citizens  that  have  a 
good  sense  in  Brazil,  the  Balbina  hydroelectric  project  could  be  con- 
sidered a  monument  of  insanity  in  our  country.  Because  never  in 
our  history  was  such  a  devastating  effect  happening  and  never  so 
much  money  was  spent  to  produce  not  very  much. 

Unfortunately,  that  hydroelectric  plant  is  already  built,  and  now 
we  have  to  put  it  to  work,  even  though  it  doesn't  serve  the  needs 
of  energy  supply  for  that  region.  I  hope  that  never  more  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  someone  builds  a  monument  to  insanity  like  the 
Balbina  hydroelectric  project. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  If  Mr.  Smith  would  just  yield  for  a  moment,  if 

1  hear  nothing  else  during  your  entire  visit  to  America,  it  all  would 
have  been  worthwhile  for  that  single  statement.  There  has  already 
been  massive  destruction,  but  with  up  to  30  more  hydroelectric 
plants  planned  for  the  Amazon,  Brazil  having  the  leadership  to 
avoid  that  level  of  environmental  destruction  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  issues  that  I  could  identify. 

It  isn't  a  question  that  the  environment — the  Amazon  was  de- 
stroyed so  that  a  developing  nation  would  get  electric  power  and 
get  economic  benefit.  It  is  the  destruction  of  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  the  Amazon  to  produce  reservoirs  that  are  not  going  to 
produce  electric  power  and  then  leave  Brazil  saddled  with  massive 
debts  for  a  program  that  didn't  work.  It  is  the  biggest  lose-lose-lose 
proposition  that  I  have  ever  seen.  And  your  words  offer  enormous 
encouragement. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Lula. 

Mr.  Lula  da  Silva.  [As  translated.]  I  think  that  it  wasn't  a  lose- 
lose  situation.  I  think  it  was  a  win-win,  because  certainly  some 
contracting  companies  won. 

In  relation  to  the  abortion  issue,  I  am  going  to  start  out  with  a 
statement  that  I  made  in  the  national  convention  of  my  party.  I  am 
personally,  and  I  think  that  any  citizen  that  has  some  wisdom,  will 
be  against  abortion.  I  think  that  even  the  women  that  practice 
abortion  are  against  abortion. 

But  what  my  party  can't  do  is  that  we  can't  afford  not  to  discuss 
such  a  relevant  issue  in  a  country  where  the  estimates  vary  from 

2  million  to  4  million  abortion  cases  per  year.  So  what  we  want  is — 
in  the  first  place,  we  want  a  regulation  of  the  abortion  that  is  al- 
ready foreseen  by  law,  as  in  the  cases  of  rape  or  any  risk  of  life 
for  the  mother. 

And,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  state  should  deal  with  this  as 
a  national  public  health  care  problem  for  those  persons  that  are 
going  through  abortion  process,  because  that  same  state  of  govern- 
ment that  doesn't  have  any  condition  to  establish  any  kind  of  fam- 
ily planning  policy  or  any  educational  policy  will  have  not  much 
moral  authority  to  penalize  someone  that  practices  abortion. 

In  the  program  or  platform  of  our  party,  we  don't  defend  abor- 
tion. There  is  also  defense  to  the  right  of  life.  What  we  really  want 
is  that  in  the  concrete  cases  we  state  your  government  should  as- 
sume its  responsibility  and  leave  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
women  who  may  die. 
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Our  program  was  approved  not  only  by  persons  that  belong  to 
the  party,  but  a  series  of  Catholics  and  a  number  of  Evangelicals 
and  many  Pentecostal  members. 

Another  important  thing  that  I  would  like  to  state  is  that  we 
don't  defend  the  marriage  of  homosexuals.  In  Brazil,  our  youth, 
they  don't  even  want  to  marry  men  with  women,  so  if  marriage  is 
not  between  men  and  women,  it  is  useless  to  defend  the  marriage 
of  homosexuals. 

What  we  want  to  accomplish  as  a  political  party  is  not  that  we- 
should  not  use  hypocrisy.  We  know  that  this  exists,  that  it  exists — 
there  are  millions  of  homosexuals  in  Brazil.  And  what  we  want  is 
these  people  should  have  the  right  to  life,  and  they  should — they 
are  the  ones  that  decide  their  way  of  living.  And  it  is  not  the  state 
or  the  government  that  should  determine  how  these  people  should 
relate  one  with  the  other. 

This  is  what  is  guaranteed  in  our  platform,  and  that  is  why  we 
are  going  to  have  some  struggle  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Smith.  Just  so  I  am  very  clear  on  that  point,  would  that  also 
apply  to  adoption?  Would  homosexual  people  who  are  married  be 
able  to  adopt  children? 

Mr.  LULA  DA  SiLVA.  [As  translated.]  No.  What  we  left  clear  in  our 
platform  is  that  the  homosexual  should  have  access  to  the  social  se- 
curity, public  social  security  that  we  have  in  Brazil. 

Mr.  Smith.  And  one  other  point  of  clarification.  In  using  the  pub- 
lic health  services  and  the  hospitals  of  the  country  for  abortion, 
would  that  be  only  in  the  case  of  rape,  incest  and  life  of  the  mother 
as  you  have  indicated  or — as  the  platform  seems  to  indicate — is  it 
a  weakening  of  reasons  why  abortion  would  be  contemplated? 

Mr.  LuLA  DA  SiLVA.  [As  translated.]  As  Brazilians  state,  we  do 
not  adopt  an  educational  policy  and  a  planning  policy  that  could 
educate  people  to  plan  when  they  want  to  have  a  child,  that  we  can 
try  to  educate  people  that  they  can  have  sexual  intercourse  without 
having  children.  And  for  this  we  want  to  use  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, the  media,  radio,  TV  and  all  the  possible  means  and  places 
where  we  can  have  this  educational  program. 

Because  a  country  that  has  32  million  people  below  the  poverty 
line,  where  18  percent  of  the  population  is  illiterate,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult for  you  to  want  to  punish  someone  before  giving  a  chance  to 
that  person  a  choice  if  they  wanted  to  have  a  baby  or  not. 

So  besides  taking  care  of  that  what  is  foreseen  by  our  laws,  we 
also  want  that  the  state  should  take  care  of  the  almost  2  milHon 
women  that  are  victims  of  the  abortion  voluntarily  or 
nonvoluntarily.  But  the  state  has  to  participate  in  an  educational 
process  on  this  issue.  It  is  the  only  way  for  us  to  have  family  plan- 
ning and  people  decide  by  themselves  how  many  children  they 
want  to  have. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  Mr.  Lula,  Brazil  is  not  the  only  country 
that  has  problems  with  its  indigenous  Indians,  especially  relevant 
to  our  own  country  here  in  America.  Just  recently,  our  President 
held  a  summit  meeting  with  some  300  tribal  representatives  from 
all  over  the  United  States  at  the  White  House.  And  I  am  sure  the 
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same  occasion  is  also  quite  true  with  other  countries  in  Latin 
America,  Mexico  and  even  Canada. 

Now,  while  I  really  admire  your  commitment  and  courage  to  say 
that  you  will  provide  all  of  the  necessary  assistance  dealing  with 
indigenous  Indians  in  Brazil,  I  am  just  curious  how  you  will  go 
about  accomplishing  such  a  task. 

Let  me  just  share  with  you  my  own  perspective  of  what  we  have 
had  to  do  in  our  dealings  with  the  Native  Americans  here  in  our 
country. 

Our  first  policy  toward  the  indigenous  Indians  here  in  our  coun- 
try was  to  kill  them.  Then,  after  that,  we  thought,  well,  let's  as- 
similate them,  make  them  part  of  America.  Then,  after  that,  say 
let's  terminate  them.  No  more  recognition  of  their  tribal 
sovereignties  as  separate  tribes. 

Now,  our  latest  policy  is,  let's  restore  the  tribes,  give  them  some 
sense  of  sovereignty,  but  give  them  all  the  four  areas  that  you  have 
indicated  earlier,  about  education,  health  and  all  this.  The  sad  part 
about  this  is  we  are  still  having  very  serious  problems  in  dealing 
with  our  own  indigenous  people  here. 

And  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  might  have  that  magic  formula 
that  will  assist  us,  after  500  years  of  literally  committing  abuses 
toward  the  indigenous  people  not  only  in  this  country  but  as  well 
as  in  Brazil  and  throughout  Latin  America,  as  well  as  in  Canada, 
if  you  just  might  have  that  magic  formula  that  will  resolve  some 
of  these  problems. 

And  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  could  elaborate  a  little  further  on 
how  we  will  go  about  in  assisting  1.5  million  Indians  in  Brazil  ver- 
sus some  148.5  million  people  there  in  your  country. 

Mr.  LuLA  DA  SiLVA.  [As  interpreted.]  There  is  no  magic  formula. 
I  think  that  the  magic  will  make  possible  that  worker's  party  gov- 
ernment can  deal  with  dignity,  the  indigenous  people  issue.  The  in- 
digenous people  is  not  an  abstraction  or  something  that  is  mere  fic- 
tion that  I  just  see  once  in  a  while.  Our  party  has  a  lot  of  the  ties 
and  relationships  with  the  indigenous  peoples. 

Many  indigenous  peoples  communities  have  candidates  and  are 
members  of  our  party.  My  relationship  with  them  is  not  for  the 
electoral  process.  It  is  almost  ideological  kind  of  relationship  that 
we  have.  It  is  not  a  commitment  of  just  having  now  because  I  am 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  It  is  a  commitment  that  we  have 
for  a  long  time  in  our  program  in  the  party.  My  party  was  just  born 
in  1980,  I  am  not  going  to  be  acquainted  or  have  a  first  meeting 
with  the  indigenous  people  in  the  palace  when  I  become  President. 

I  already  had  many  meetings  with  them  before  that.  So  for  me 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  indigenous  people  as  a  citizen,  is  the  same 
thing  to  serve  the  needs  of  other  segments  of  our  society  that  were 
born  together  with  me  during  my  time. 

So  I  don't  have  any  kind  of  problem  to  say  here  in  this  sub- 
committee that  for  us  the  miracle,  what  we  call  miracle  is  political 
will  and  is  to  have  determination.  We  should  comply  and  put  in 
practice  words  and  our  speech  in  favor  of  our  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  put  our  words  into  practice. 

So  we  have  no  problem  in  saying  here  that  our  national  Congress 
or  even  in  the  American  Congress,  what  was  already  approved  by 
our  Constitution,  the  demarcation  of  the  indigenous  people  lands. 
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Now,  the  role  of  the  President  is  to  have  the  courage  to  implement 
and  enforce  what  is  written  in  the  Constitution  to  demarcate  the 
lands,  and  create  the  conditions  so  that  the  indigenous  people  could 
live  with  dignity.  So  that  is  why  I  am  convinced^  that  it  is  not  an 
easy  task  to  perform. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  I  realize — and  I  thank  you  for  your  state- 
ment. This  always  seems  to  be  an  issue  when  I  talk  to  some  of  the 
leaders  in  South  America,  it  is  one  of  those  issues  that  they  don't 
want  to  talk  about  very  much.  And  I  think  a  classic  example  of 
what  has  happened  in  Chiapas  in  Mexico  speaks  to  that. 

In  your  leadership  capacity  when  you  do  become  President,  or 
when  the  people  vote  you  accordingly,  that  perhaps  you  might  want 
to  initiate  a  summit  of  the  whole  Western  Hemisphere  to  take  up 
this  issue  of  the  rights  of  indigenous  peoples  because  it  is  not  just 
in  Brazil  that  this  problem  occurs,  it  was  throughout  the  Western 
Hemispheric  countries,  and  I  wonder  if  you  might  take  up  that  con- 
cern when  you  become  a  leader  in  your  country  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  LULA  DA  SiLVA.  [As  interpreted.]  I  am  being  very  cautious 
and  careful  about  assuming  certain  commitments  in  advance.  The 
first  place,  I  must  remember  that  I  have  to  win  the  election.  And 
the  second  place,  I  have  to  have  the  inauguration.  Then  I  can  start 
to  think  if  I  can  call  for  a  summit  meeting.  The  only  thing  that  I 
consider  is  that  we  should  have  some  kind  of  understanding  that 
this  struggle  is  to  preserve  the  environment,  this  struggle  against 
devastation,  preserving  the  indigenous  people,  it  is  a  cultural 
struggle  that  our  party  assumes.  And  that  is  why  it  is  going  to  be 
much  more  easier  to  put  it  into  practice,  because  the  indigenous 
people  will  not  be  the  only  ones  that  demand  this  of  us. 

The  exacting  national  board  of  my  party  will  be  demanding  for 
my  part.  The  Tabor  movement  will  put  pressure,  and  certainly  the 
national  convention  of  my  party  will  also  demand  of  me. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Ballenger. 

Mr.  Ballenger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  we  thank  you 
kindly  for  being  here,  Mr.  da  Silva.  In  reading  your  party's  plat- 
form, it  makes  the  statement  that  it  shifts  attention  from  produc- 
tion to  the  redistribution  of  wealth. 

One  of  the  things  you  mentioned  in  your  statement  about  a 
major  problem  in  Brazil  today  was  the  unemployment  problem. 
Recognizing  that  in  other  countries  that  have  tried  redistribution 
of  wealth,  it  doesn't  necessarily  create  new  jobs,  in  fact  it  has  a 
tendency  to  reduce  jobs.  I  fully  recognize  the  problem  that  existed 
when  I  was  in  Sao  Paulo  and  that  everybody  in  Brazil  wanted  to 
go  to  Sao  Paulo  because  that  is  where  the  jobs  were  while  the  ex- 
plosive population  growth  there  just  continued  on  and  on.  I  think 
at  the  time,  there  were  tax  advantages  to  not  develop  plants  or  in- 
dustries in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  but  put  them  elsewhere. 

What  other  ideas  do  you  have  for  creating  new  industry  when  re- 
distribution of  the  wealth  is  one  of  your  major  factors? 

Mr.  LuLA  DA  Silva.  [As  interpreted.]  It  is  very  important  to  re- 
member that  I  also,  myself,  come  from  the  Northeast;  that  I  came 
by  truck  2,800  kilometers  to  reach  Sao  Paulo,  because  in  those 
days  industrialists  from  Sao  Paulo,  they  were  convinced  that  they 
should  publicize  the  job  opportunities  that  Sao  Paulo  offered.   If 
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someone  were  screaming  in  the  streets  that  there  is  a  job  oppor- 
tunity in  Sao  Paulo,  it  would  be  the  same  thing  as  if  someone 
shouted  out  we  discovered  gold  in  some  place  in  the  United  States. 
There  would  be  a  rush,  because  everybody  wants  to  improve  their 
living  conditions. 

And  I  believe  that  this  kind  of  development  model  has  reached 
its  extent.  Exhausted.  We  cannot  continue  to  experience  an  explo- 
sion of  population.  We  have  overpopulation.  The  problems  derived 
from  this,  transportation  problems,  health  problems,  traffic  jams, 
urban  violence,  criminality  increasing,  and  many  other  problems, 
there  are  results. 

On  one  side  are  the  positives.  On  the  other  hand,  due  to  the  high 
concentration  of  many  people  living  in  just  one  city.  In  our  platform 
we  are  thinking  some  new  things.  The  first  thing  is  that  in  our 
opinion  Brazil  has  in  its  agriculture  one  of  the  foundations  for  a 
true  development. 

Brazil  is  an  enormous  country  and  produces  only  73  million  tons 
of  grains  per  year.  Brazil  has  155  million  inhabitants  and  exports 
millions  of  dollars  of  oranges  to  the  States.  But  if  each  Brazilian 
drank  an  orange  juice  or  each  child  had  an  orange  juice  per  day, 
at  least  one  cup  of  orange  juice,  we  would  have  no  oranges  to  ex- 
port. 

So  the  consumer  potentiality  in  Brazil  is  enormous.  And  as  we 
manage  to  upgrade  living  conditions  of  people,  so  we  are  thinking 
to  make  a  combination;  agricultural  production  and  industrializa- 
tion through  the  agribusinesses,  that  is  one  of  the  ways  to  leave 
people  in  their  hometowns.  And  also  the  merchandising,  trying  to 
establish  some  kind  of  small,  local  market  in  a  certain  region. 

Besides  agribusinesses,  we  are  also  thinking  of  incentives  for  de- 
velopment of  companies  that  could  provide  popular  consumer 
goods.  That  is,  we  should  manufacture  shoes,  manufacture  gar- 
ments, clothes,  toys,  school  materials,  that  is  to  say,  things  that 
could  generate  jobs,  and  maintain  people  in  their  own  homelands. 

This  is  one  possibility.  The  other  possibility  is  through  investing 
in  infrastructure.  We  need  to  invest  a  lot  in  infrastructure,  because 
we  will  also  be  solving  the  health  problems  that  we  have.  When  we 
talk  about  health  issues  in  Brazil,  we  think  only  in  hospitals  or  in 
terms  of  doctors,  but  when  we  think  only  in  doctors  or  hospitals, 
we  are  not  talking  about  health  issues,  but  we  are  talking  about 
diseases. 

So,  what  we  would  want  to  do  is  invest  in  sewage  networks, 
drinking  water  capacities.  This  way  we  can  generate  jobs,  and  im- 
prove the  living  conditions  of  our  people.  These  are  things  that  we 
considered,  and  with  much  less  investment  involved  it  is  possible 
to  start  to  create  a  new  dynamic.  People  say,  no,  you  have  no 
money,  but  if  we — if  we  end  with  punishing  people  that  don't  com- 
ply to  the  law  and  we  diminish  the  corruption  that  occurs  in  the 
country  and  at  the  same  time  the  fiscal  invasion,  we  will  be  able 
to  have  conditions  to  make  these  projects  work. 

And  besides  this,  we  are  going  to  try  to  increase  our  relation- 
ships with  countries  like  the  United  States  of  America,  with  the 
Community  in  Europe,  with  Japan,  open  new  frontiers  with  India, 
China  so  that  we  can  make  much  more  dynamic  the  possibilities 
that  we  have  for  the  growth  of  our  industries. 
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Mr.  Ballenger.  One  more  question,  if  I  may.  Obviously,  I  can 
understand  why  the  rest  of  the  world  would  like  to  see  the  trade 
negotiations  or  the  sanctions  that  we  have  against  Cuba  lifted,  and 
I  assume  you  would  like  to  have  the  convention  somewhere  besides 
Miami  which  happens  to  have  the  largest  Cuban  population  of  the 
United  States.  Let  me  read  a  short  paragraph  from  your  platform: 

Long  years  of  resistance  have  left  their  mark  in  the  essential 
segments  of  the  Cuban  economy.  The  situation  became  worse  the 
moment  the  American  Congress  approved  the  notorious  Torricelli 
law  that  gradually  constrains  commercial  relations  with  other 
countries. 

My  understanding  is  that  you  speak  very  strongly  in  favor  of 
opening  negotiations  and  creating  free  trade  with  Cuba  and  you 
would  not  attend  the  convention  in  Miami  because  of  the  situation 
in  Cuba.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  LULA  DA  SiLVA.  [As  interpreted.]  One  of  the  basic  principles 
included  in  the  manifesto  of  our  party  is  the  self-determination  of 
the  people.  I  think  that  the  Cuban  people,  as  the  Brazilian  people, 
and  also  as  the  American  people,  have  the  right  to  self-determina- 
tion, to  design  their  own  fate,  to  elaborate  their  own  economic  pol- 
icy, and  organize  the  society  as  they  want. 

I  think  that  the  United  States,  a  country  is  that  has  as  a  symbol 
the  Statue  of  Liberty,  has  to  start  to  think  how  it  is  going  to  solve 
this  problem  with  Cuba.  It  seems  that  it  is  mission  impossible.  But 
6  months  ago,  or  even  better  8  months  ago,  I  was  in  Israel  and  had 
a  conversation  with  the  Prime  Minister.  We  were  discussing  about 
the  need  for  peace.  The  impression  I  had  when  I  left  and  came 
back  to  Brazil  was  that  peace  would  never  be  reached  between  Is- 
rael and  the  Palestinians.  And  now  we  are  seeing  that  they  just 
signed  an  agreement  and  even  included  the  participation  of  the 
Americans. 

So  I  think  that  we  have  to  find  a  way  out  in  the  relationships 
between  Cuba  and  the  United  States,  because  it  is  not  fair.  It  is 
not  politically  correct,  to  punish  one  leader.  People  must  pay  the 
price  for  that.  The  embargo  against  Cuba  is  not  causing  damage  to 
President  Fidel  Castro.  It  is  causing  damage  to  millions  of  people 
that  start  to  have  a  series  of  problems,  diseases,  lack  of  medicine, 
and  even  lack  of  food.  So  how  is  it  possible  for  you  to  have  a  law 
that  says  that  you  should  defend  the  human  rights,  causing  dam- 
age to  innocent  people?  So  I  think  that  it  is  possible  in  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  we  can  try  to  find  a  way  out  for  these  relation- 
ships between  the  States  and  Cuba. 

Our  party  defends  that  Brazil  should  have  relationships  with 
Cuba  and  at  the  same  time,  we  should  have  a  policy  of  defense  of 
the  right  of  self-determination  of  the  Cuban  people.  And  so  that  is 
why  we  are  against  the  embargo. 

Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Welcome  and  we  are  very — welcome  and  thank 
you  for  being  with  us  and  sharing  your  thoughts  on  these  very  coni- 
plex  subjects.  If,  as  you  said  a  moment  ago,  you  will  face  very  seri- 
ous challenges  in  dealing  with  inflation,  economic  development, 
protection  of  environment,  and  the  needs  of  the  indigenous  people, 
I  think  the  question  for  us  is  how  can  we  in  the  United  States  help 
you  achieve  those  goals  and  help  you  avoid  the  dilemma  on  the  one 
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side  of  development  supported  by  government  of  natural  resources 
which  can  have  very  adverse  effects  on  environment. 

On  the  other  hand,  provide  development  that  will  create  jobs 
with  real  incomes  and  with  real  economic  opportunity.  Or  in  the 
case  of  the  indigenous  people,  to  protect  a  way  of  life  that  does  not 
deteriorate  their  economic  condition. 

Several  years  ago,  about  30-some  years  ago,  there  was  a  severe 
cold  snap  in  Brazil  that  greatly  affected  the  coffee  crop.  Coffee 
prices,  as  a  result,  went  very  high  in  the  United  States.  And  an 
American  observer  complained  that  Brazil  was  selling  coffee  in 
1960  at  $5  a  pound  and  asked  when  is  the  price  of  coffee  going  to 
come  down?  And  the  Brazilian  person  he  was  speaking  to  said, 
"Our  price  of  coffee  will  come  down  when  you  start  selling  us  cars 
at  a  lower  price." 

Trade  is  a  two-way  street.  And  we  in  our  trade,  are  being  extrac- 
tive. We  are  partners  in  the  destruction.  The  projects  like  the 
CVRD,  the  iron  ore  mining  development  and  Vale  Do  Rio  Doce  are 
not  competitive  and  not  productive  investments  that  at  the  same 
time  are  destructive  of  the  environment.  So  I  invite  to  you  say  a 
few  words  about  this  dilemma  and  how  you  propose  to  provide  for 
job  growth,  economic  development,  and  how  we  in  the  United 
States  can  be  helpful  toward  that  end. 

Mr.  LuLA  DA  SiLVA.  [As  interpreted.]  I  believe  that  it  is  possible 
to  create  a  development  model  that  would  cause  less  damage  than 
the  development  model  created  all  around  the  world  for  a  long 
time.  Today  we  are  showing  all  this  concern  for  the  rain  forests  be- 
cause we  have  only  a  very  few  rain  forests  lefl.  Today  we  are  con- 
cerned with  sweet  water  and  drinking  water,  because  the  drinking 
water  we  still  have  is  becoming  polluted.  And  now  we  are  having 
more  awareness  about  this  because  we  want  to  survive. 

And  so  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  have  awareness  that  we 
don't  only  want  to  live  during  our  time.  We  have  to  think  about  the 
new  generations  that  are  coming  and  that  life  must  continue  on  the 
planet.  I  am  personally  convinced  that  it  is  fully  possible  to  develop 
the  Amazon  region  without  the  need  to  have  electric  saws  destroy 
the  forest,  because  the  day  that  we  show  competence,  extract  the 
richness  that  the  biodiversity  in  the  Amazon  region  offers  us,  we 
are  going  to  earn  much  more  money  with  the  maintenance  of  that 
rain  forest  than  with  its  destruction.  For  this  we  need  investments 
in  research,  and  research  is  something  that  is  very  expensive.  And 
it  is  something  that  doesn't  bring  immediate  results,  and  so  this  is 
what  we  are  going  to  need  support.  For  American  institutions,  Ger- 
man, French  institutions,  Japanese,  from  all  countries,  that  want 
to  preserve  or  conserve  the  Amazon  region,  contributing  to  improve 
the  living  conditions  of  the  millions  of  Brazilians  that  live  in  that 
region. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Oberstar,  thank  you.  Mr.  Lula,  we  thank 
you  for  your  time  today  and  for  sharing  your  thoughts  with  us.  It 
has  been  an  important  opportunity  for  this  subcommittee. 

It  is  probably  fair  to  now  say  that  the  next  President  of  Brazil 
will  have  an  influence  over  more  issues  of  greater  importance  to 
people  in  Latin  America  than  any  other  single  individual.  For  rnore 
than  a  century,  the  nation  with  the  most  influence  on  the  principal 
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issues  in  Latin  America  has  not  been  a  Latin  nation  at  all,  it  has 
been  the  United  States. 

With  this  new  agenda,  that  is  probably  no  longer  true.  Whether 
or  not  a  nuclear  arms  race  returns  to  Latin  America,  probably  rests 
with  the  judgment  of  the  next  President  of  Brazil.  Whether  or  not 
resources  that  are  needed  for  human  development  are  wasted  on 
a  foolish  arms  race  disproportionately  probably  rests  with  the  ex- 
port policies  in  the  internal  budget  decisions  of  the  President  of 
Brazil. 

Whether  or  not  the  international  effort  to  control  the  destruction 
of  the  rain  forests  and  other  valuable  environments  is  almost  cer- 
tainly in  the  hands  of  the  next  President  of  Brazil.  And  indeed,  the 
international  ambition  of  opening  up  markets  to  trade  and  lowering 
barriers,  will  be  decided  in  this  hemisphere  by  the  next  President 
of  Brazil. 

This  is  an  enormous  responsibility  and  an  opportunity  to  do 
great  things.  All  those  things,  I  believe,  are  recognized.  I  will  con- 
clude this  nearing  by  citing  one  more.  There  is  the  belief  now  that 
because  more  people  are  living  in  democracy  and  in  capitalist  sys- 
tems than  in  any  other  time  in  history  that  this  victory  for  freedom 
is  permanent. 

You  and  I  know  that  in  politics,  as  in  issues  of  history  generally, 
there  are  no  final  victories.  In  Brazil,  as  in  Russia,  and  all  nations 
that  are  struggling  for  their  economic  future  to  end  disparities  of 
wealth,  to  give  rights  to  working  people,  and  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  poor,  either  democracy  or  capitalism  proves  that  it  can 
soon  serve  their  purposes,  or,  it,  like  communism,  before  it  will  be 
threatened  and  become  part  of  history  rather  than  a  certain  part 
of  the  future.  There,  too,  the  President  of  Brazil  disproportionately 
is  going  to  have  an  historic  role. 

Finally,  the  issue  having  been  raised,  I  hope,  too,  that  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  decade,  the  cause  of  human  rights  and  political  plu- 
ralism no  longer  becomes  such  a  singularly  North  American  con- 
cern. It  is  time  for  the  leaders  of  the  great  nations  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  take  up  the  cause  of  protecting  each  other's  democracy  and 
respect  for  human  rights.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  if  Brazil  had  a  mili- 
tary government,  it  probably  would  not  be  invited  to  the  Miami 
summit. 

If  Argentina  still  had  a  dictatorship,  it  would  not  be  visited  by 
heads  of  state  from  throughout  Latin  America.  If  there  were  a  coup 
in  Venezuela  or  El  Salvador  against  its  elected  governments,  prob- 
ably it  would  not  enjoy  foreign  assistance  or  recognition.  I  believe 
it  is  time  for  the  great  nations  of  Latin  America  to  hold  that  great 
standard  now  for  all  peoples. 

The  Governments  of  Haiti  and  Cuba,  can  be  recognized  into  the 
family  of  nations  in  a  simple  ability  to  give  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  respect  basic  rights.  That  is  all  we  ask.  And  I  would 
hope  as  America  pursues  that  policy,  knowing  that  in  your  heart 
you  feel  as  strongly  about  this  issue  as  we  do,  that  a  future  Brazil- 
ian Government  takes  that  leadership  to  the  United  States  in  de- 
manding that  standard  for  dictatorships  of  the  right  and  from  dic- 
tatorships of  the  left.  Knowing  that  to  the  people  that  you  care  the 
most  about  and  their  daily  lives  and  their  fight  for  rights  and  rec- 
ognition there  is  no  difference. 
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We  have  been  honored  by  your  presence  here  today.  And  we  wish 
you  every  success  and  more  importantlv,  the  success  of  your  people 
in  furthering  your  democracy  in  this  nistoric  election.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  being  with  us. 

Mr.  LULA  DA  SiLVA.  [As  interpreted.]  Thank  you. 

Mr.  ToRRiCELLl.  The  subcommittee  will  now  hear  from  the  Hon- 
orable John  Shattuck,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Human 
Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs  and  then  we  will  return  to  our 
Brazilian  guests  for  their  testimony. 

Secretary  Shattuck,  welcome  to  the  subcommittee.  We  appreciate 
your  being  differential  to  Mr.  Lula  for  your  cooperation  and  pa- 
tience and  we  welcome  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  SHATTUCK,  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY OF  STATE  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  HUMANI- 
TARIAN AFFAIRS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  Shattuck.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  was 
most  interested  in  the  testimony  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  have  heard  Mr.  da  Silva. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  here  today.  I  commend  you  and  the  subcommittee  for  your 
strong  interest  in  the  field  of  human  rights,  and  particularly  the 
rights  of  indigenous  people. 

I  have  a  prepared  statement,  which  I  will  submit  for  the  record. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  entered  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  Shattuck.  And  I  will  provide  some  excerpts  from  it.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  part  of  our  commitment  to  broaden  and  strengthen 
human  rights  advocacy  by  the  U.S.  Government,  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration is  working  to  raise  the  profile  of  human  rights  abuses 
of  indigenous  people.  This  year,  we  have  introduced  a  new  section 
in  our  "Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights  Practices",  focusing  sole- 
ly on  abuses  of  the  rights  of  indigenous  people  throughout  the 
world. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  the  1993  report  on  Brazil, 
because  of  its  relevance  to  this  hearing. 

Although  this  is  a  worldwide  problem,  a  particularly  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  abuse  of  the  rights  of  indigenous  people  is  the  plight 
of  the  Yanomami  people  of  Brazil.  The  cultural  survival  of  Brazil's 
indigenous  people  depends  on  their  ability  to  retain  their  own  land. 

Environmental  destruction,  disease,  and  delays  in  land  demarca- 
tion threaten  their  future.  Every  Brazilian  state  has  "reservas 
indigenas."  The  Yanomami  reserve,  the  largest,  is  in  the  Amazon 
basin.  Approximately  200,000  indigenous  people  live  in  this  area 
where  they  frequently  suffer  discrimination  and  depredations  by 
outsiders. 

Last  summer,  a  massacre  of  16  to  18  Yanomami  people  took 
place  along  the  border  between  Venezuela  and  Brazil.  Immediately 
following  reports  of  the  massacre,  the  State  Department  urged  that 
both  governments  take  swift  and  thorough  legal  action  to  bring  the 
perpetrators  to  justice.  I  met  with  informed  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations to  learn  more  about  the  situation,  and  subsequently  with 
the  Brazilian  ambassador  to  express  our  concerns,  as  did  our  Am- 
bassador in  Brazil  on  repeated  occasions.  In  addition,  the  human 
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rights   officer  from  our  Embassy  tried  to  visit  the   scene  of  the 
crime,  but  was  turned  away. 

The  Brazilian  Gk)vernment  investigated  the  case  and  brought 
charges  of  genocide  against  23  miners.  Only  two  were  arrested, 
however,  and  they  were  later  released  because  witnesses  could  not 
be  located.  The  case  remained  open,  but  prosecutors  are  having  dif- 
ficulty locating  witnesses  and  the  other  miners  accused  of  the  mas- 
sacre have  not  yet  been  found. 

Responsible  agencies  in  Brazil  often  have  not  taken  effective  ac- 
tion in  response  to  the  invasion  of  indigenous  lands  by  outsiders. 
Although  the  1988  Brazilian  Constitution  guarantees  Indians' 
rights  to  traditionally  occupied  lands,  the  government  has  been 
slow  to  proceed  with  the  demarcation  of  the  indigenous  lands. 

Recently,  there  have  been  examples  of  several  breakthrough  deci- 
sions by  courageous  Brazilian  Federal  judges  beginning  to  recog- 
nize Indian  rights  and  Indian  land  claims,  but  so  far  these  are  rel- 
atively isolated  cases  by  and  large.  Law  enforcement  is  very  weak 
in  this  area. 

The  Inter-American  Commission  on  Human  Rights  has  requested 
permission  for  an  on-site  investigation  into  the  situation  of 
Yanomami.  Brazil  so  far  has  not  granted  permission,  but  we  are 
urging  the  Government  of  Brazil  to  grant  this  request.  Many  Bra- 
zilian NGO's  are  promoting  the  rights  of  indigenous  people  and  we 
urged  the  Brazilian  Government  to  work  with  them.  Rights  of  in- 
digenous in  Brazil  and  their  environment  also  are  affected  by  the 
invasion  of  their  lands  bv  loggers,  squatters  and  gold  miners. 
Loggers  cut  down  tropical  hard  woods  for  commercial  timber  sales 
in  contravention  of  the  1965  forestry  code  forbidding  exploitation  of 
resources  on  indigenous  lands.  Logging  has  eroded  the  physical  and 
economic  base  of  indigenous  groups.  The  large  sums  of  money  being 
made  in  logging  on  the  reserves  almost  exclusively  benefit 
nonindigenous  investors  and  speculators. 

The  roads  which  are  developed  for  logging  contribute  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  forest  ecosystem  and  facilitate  the  movement  of 
outsiders  and  movement  in  of  disease  to  the  indigenous  people. 
Since  the  gold  rush  began  in  the  Yanomami  area  in  1987,  10  per- 
cent of  the  Yanomami  population  reportedly  has  succumbed  to  dis- 
eases to  which  they  had  no  resistance,  including  malaria,  tuber- 
culosis, influenza,  sexually  transmitted  diseases,  and  even  the  com- 
mon cold. 

Messy  gold  mining  practices  have  also  wrought  environmental 
damage.  Use  of  mercury  to  separate  the  gold  from  other  ore  has  re- 
sulted in  extensive  mercury  poisoning.  Although  the  extent  of  such 
poisoning  is  not  well-documented,  there  is  clearly  an  impact  on  the 
Yanomamis,  who  drink  from  and  fish  in  the  mercury-polluted  riv- 
ers, thereby  absorbing  dangerous  levels  of  mercury. 

The  United  States  is  working  on  a  variety  of  fronts  that  we  hope 
will  improve  the  desperate  plight  of  the  Yanomami  in  concert  with 
others  in  the  international  community,  and  also  the  Government  of 
Brazil.  Many  of  the  steps  we  are  taking  have  been  formulated  in 
response  to  and  in  conjunction  with  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions. .  ■   1       1        ^    r,  1 

For  example,  the  United  States  in  cooperation  with  the  G-v  and 
the  Brazilian  Government,  is  actively  participating  in  the  pilot  pro- 
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gram  for  the  Conservation  of  the  Brazihan  Rain  Forest  adminis- 
tered by  the  World  Bank.  This  is  a  $250  milhon  program  to  pro- 
mote conservation  in  the  Amazon.  In  a  recent  international  meet- 
ing, the  Government  of  Brazil  made  a  commitment  to  better  control 
activities  of  small-scale  gold  miners  who,  up  to  this  time,  have  en- 
croached on  indigenous  preserves. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  provided  $5.5  million  as  a  contribution 
to  the  program.  USAID's  associated  bilateral  projects  in  rain  forest 
preservation  and  water  cleanup,  are  complementary  to  this  pro- 
gram. Existing  program  components  include  research,  demonstra- 
tion projects,  demarcation  of  indigenous  reserves,  planning  for  for- 
est research  management  and  environmental  monitoring  and  sur- 
veillance. We  hope  we  will  be  able  to  continue  to  support  the  pilot 
program  in  the  future,  given  the  tremendous  significance  to  indige- 
nous people  in  the  region. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  administration  is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  plight  of  indigenous  people  at  home  and  abroad. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know.  President  Clinton  had  a  meeting  last 
week  in  which  he  restated  and  broadened  his  own  commitment  to 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  our  own  indigenous  populations  in 
the  United  States. 

We  are  committed  to  protecting  their  individual  human  rights 
and  we  will  strive  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  their  cultures  by 
forced  assimilation.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Shattuck  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  ToRRiCELLl.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary.  My  under- 
standing now  is  that  the  annual  human  rights  report  issued  by  the 
State  Department  is  going  to  make  reference  on  a  regular  basis  to 
the  rights  of  indigenous  people  and  whether  or  not  they  are  re- 
spected. 

Mr.  Shattuck.  That  is  right,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  began  this  prac- 
tice in  depth  in  1993  with  the  first  report  that  we  put  out  as  a 
Clinton  administration,  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  follow- 
ing years.  We  have  issued  instructions  to  our  embassies  all  over 
the  world  to  provide  us  with  information  about  human  rights  is- 
sues involving  indigenous  people  on  a  worldwide  basis.  And  where 
that  is  an  appropriate  subject  to  take  up,  we  will  be  having  a  sec- 
tion of  each  country  report  cover  the  issue  of  the  rights  of  indige- 
nous people. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  You  should  know  that  in  the  authorization  bill 
this  year  for  USAID  we  have  placed  a  requirement  that  USAID  ac- 
count to  the  extent  to  which  American  foreign  assistance  is  being 
used  to  help  indigenous  peoples.  This  provides  a  real  opportunity 
for  you  in  working  with  USAID  to  support  and  encourage  and  find 
creative  ways,  since  that  economic  assistance  goes  to  the  core  of  the 
human  rights  issue  and  the  survival  of  these  indigenous  peoples. 
I  hope  it  is  an  opportunity  that  you  use. 

Mr.  Shattuck.  I  appreciate  that  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman.  As 
you  know,  we  are  working  very  closely  with  USAID  in  a  range  of 
human  rights  and  democracy  promotion  issues.  And  certainly  the 
close  collaboration  with  USAID  will  be  very  much  part  of  our  over- 
all program. 
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Mr.  TORRICELLI.  As  part  of  this,  the  European  Community  has 
offered  assistance  to  help  Brazil,  in  particular,  with  you,  I  suppose 
other  nations  in  general,  with  the  demarcation  of  indigenous  lands. 
Could  you  speak  to  whether  or  not  the  administration  has  con- 
templated giving  similar  assistance  to  these  nations  to  help  demar- 
cate the  natural  and  rightful  lands  of  the  peoples? 

Mr.  Shattuck.  The  1988  Constitution  in  Brazil  provided  that  in- 
digenous lands  be  demarcated  over  a  5-year  period.  When  that  pe- 
riod ended  in  October  1993,  about  half  of  the  demarcation  had  been 
completed.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  work  to  be  done  in  Brazil.  Our 
G-7  program,  the  participation  that  we  have  with  the  European 
Community  and  the  World  Bank  in  the  G-7  program,  does  provide 
for  U.S.  funding  participation  directly  in  this  process. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  For  the  demarcation — it  is  my  understanding 
that  that  demarcation  has  not  yet  taken  place  and  the  funds  have 
not  yet  been  expended  because  of  internal  political  opposition. 
Could  you  speak  on  that? 

Mr.  Shattuck.  I  am  not  aware  of  that  issue,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  be  happy  to  look  into  that. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Would  you  write  to  the  subcommittee  for  the 
record — and  without  objection,  at  this  point  the  record  will  remain 
open  for  the  administration's  response  on  the  status  of  expendi- 
tures to  proceed  with  demarcation  and  explanations  for  why  it  may 
not  yet  have  occurred  and  what  obstacles  might  remain. 

Mr.  Shattuck.  I  would  be  happy  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  un- 
derstand that  this  is  moving  now.  In  fact,  the  funding  is  being  ex- 
pended, but  we  would  be  glad  to  amplify  this  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  funds  for  demarcation  of  Indian  lands  are  part  of  Germany's  US$  17  million 
contribution  to  the  G-7  Pilot  Program.  Funds  were  not  disbursed  earlier  because 
of  a  lack  of  agreement  between  agencies  within  the  Government  of  Brazil  (GOB). 
It  now  appears  that  all  GOB  agencies  are  in  agreement  to  proceed,  and  negotiations 
are  currently  underway  among  the  World  Bank,  Germany,  and  the  GOB,  with  re- 
gard to  the  disbursement  of  funds  for  demarcation. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Yes,  even  glaciers  are  moving.  It  is  a  question 
of  when  they  reach  the  sea. 

Mr.  Shattuck.  I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  our 
human  rights  report,  one  of  the  principal  areas  of  focus  on  the  situ- 
ation involving  indigenous  people  in  Brazil  was  the  issue  of  demar- 
cation. We  pointed  out  that  only  half  of  the  lands  that  are  to  be 
demarcated  had  been  done  by  October  1993.  This  is  not  an  issue 
that  is  escaping  our  attention. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Can  you  see  that  to  the  extent  that  hydroelectric 
facilities  flood  lands  for  all  rights  and  purposes  belonging  to  indige- 
nous peoples,  or  gold  mining  continues  in  indigenous  lands,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to  the  poisoning  of  waters  with  mercury  in 
those  lands,  or  forest  destruction,  or  ranching  or  farming  continues, 
including  the  lands  that  are  for  indigenous  peoples,  that  they 
would  by  all  rights  and  purposes  be  included  in  the  human  rights 
reports  as  violations  of  human  rights?  , 

Mr.  Shattuck.  Well,  the  issue  of  the  preservation  of  the  basic 
way  of  hfe  and  the  aspects  of  indigenous  life  that  needs  to  be  pro- 
tected from  outside  interference  certainly  would  be  covered.  I  can't 
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tell  you  in  precise  detail  what  aspects  of  each  country  we  will  be 
looking  into 

Mr.  ToRRiCELLl.  Well,  I  want  to  set  a  baseline  here.  Speaking  to 
the  defense  of  human  rights  means  relatively  little  if  the  people's 
lands  can  be  flooded  by  a  hydroelectric  program  or  they  can  remain 
on  the  lands,  but  they  will  be  poisoned  because  of  the  illegal  spread 
of  mercury  into  their  waters.  I  would  think  this  would  have  given 
evidence  to  the  kinds  of  things  that  we  would  cite  in  the  human 
rights  report. 

Mr.  Shattuck.  Certainly,  the  kinds  of  testimony  that  I  cited  in 
my  testimony  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  is  to  be  cited  in  the  human 
rights  report. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Whether  we  look  to  the  violations  of  rights  of 
these  peoples  to  the  extent  that  mercury  or  other  chemicals  are 
being  used  to  mine  for  gold  that  lead  to  the  death  and  destruction 
of  indigenous  peoples  and  those  chemicals  are  coming  from  corpora- 
tions in  the  United  States,  then  indeed,  among  those  who  should 
be  cited  for  human  rights  abuses  against  indigenous  peoples  would 
be  our  own  country. 

Is  there  a  means  by  which  the  administration,  seeing  this  abuse, 
can  be  communicating  with  these  companies  or  otherwise  seeking 
to  stop  their  export? 

Mr.  Shattuck.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  obviously,  I  would  want  to 
look  at  the  facts  of  any  situation.  The  issue  oi  export  controls  is 
certainly  one  of  the  many  instruments  that  is  available  for  the  pro- 
motion of  human  rights.  There  are  many  economic  and  other  legis- 
lative and  regulatory  vehicles  that  can  be  used  to  promote  human 
rights.  And  one  would  want  to  look  closely  at  the  facts  and  evalu- 
ate whether  or  not 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Here  is  the  suggestion.  Before  the  Miami  Sum- 
mit of  Latin  American  Leaders,  this  subcommittee  is  going  to  visit 
a  number  of  Latin  American  capitals.  Among  my  suggestions  for 
the  summit  will  be  that  controls  on  importation  and  exportation  of 
these  chemicals  be  addressed  as  well  as  international  cooperation 
in  monitoring  their  sales. 

Certainly,  as  well,  the  funding  of  international  projects  that  are 
leading  to  the  destruction  of  these  habitats,  including  engineering 
services  and  construction  assistance,  providing  of  elements  for  the 
production  of  electricity  that  go  to  these  damming  projects.  We  may 
no  longer  be  part  of  World  Bank  funding  for  the  massive  destruc- 
tion of  these  habitats,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  looking  to  sell 
turbines  or  other  industrial  equipment  that  goes  into  the  project. 

We  are  not  only  not  part  of  the  solution,  but  we  continue  to  be 
part  of  the  problem.  I  would  hope  that  would  be  a  part  of  the  sum- 
mit agenda,  and  indeed  this  host  of  issues  that  goes  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  indigenous  peoples. 

Are  you  similarly  contemplating  coming  up  with  suggestions  for 
the  administration  for  the  summit  agenda? 

Mr.  Shattuck.  We  are  very  much  involved  in  the  planning  of  the 
summit  agenda,  and  I  might  point  out  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  wide 
range  of  agencies  are  involved.  Certainly,  the  environmental  agen- 
cies are  deeply  involved,  and  the  Bureau  of  Environmental  Sciences 
in  the  State  Department  is  also  involved.  So  the  topics  that  you 
have  described  and  the  issues  involving  the  destruction  of  an  envi- 
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ronmental  system  are  on  the  agenda  of  the  U.S.  Government  as  it 
prepares  for  the  summit.  The  work  on  these  issues  is  being  done 
primarily  by  parts  of  the  government  other  than  my  own. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  At  some  point  here  soon  we  are  doing  a  hearing 
on  agenda  items  for  the  summit,  at  some  point  in  June.  If  in  ad- 
vance of  that  we  could  have  your  cooperation  on  the  items  that  you 
believe  should  be  on  the  agenda  at  the  summit,  we  would  be  appre- 
ciative. Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Shattuck.  We  would  be  happy  to  do  that.  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  experts'  working  group  estimated  under  the  auspices  of  the 
U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  has  been  preparing  a  Draft  Declaration  on  the 
Rights  of  Indigenous  People(s).  It  is,  as  yet,  unclear  when  the  working  group  will 
complete  its  efforts  and  formally  transmit  the  draft  to  the  Commission  for  consider- 
ation by  member  governments.  However,  in  anticipation  of  that  development,  we  at 
the  State  Department  have  been  actively  engaged  in  studying  the  issue  in  all  its 
ramifications,  so  that  we  will  be  able,  in  conjunction  with  the  U.S.  Government's 
domestic  agencies,  to  formulate  a  meaningful,  forward-looking  position  on  the  Draft 
Declaration.  Our  representatives  have  been  following  the  working  group's  efforts 
closely.  In  so  doing  we  well  recognize  the  need  to  respond  to  the  mounting  impetus 
to  address  the  needs  and  rights  of  the  indigenous  while  bearing  in  mind  the  range 
and  complexity  of  our  interests  and  objectives  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  a  couple  of  questions.  The  Human  Rights 
Watch  Report  for  1994,  in  the  section  dealing  with  Brazil,  contin- 
ually uses  the  word  "impunity"  describing  how  street  children  or 
indigenous  peoples  have  been  often  killed  by  off-duty  policemen 
and  military.  Then  the  report  says  there  was  a  marked  increase  of 
targeted  assassinations  of  world  activists.  "Impunity"  is  used 
throughout  this  document. 

In  the  section  on  U.S.  policy,  the  report  points  out  that  despite 
close  economic  ties,  the  United  States  failed  to  use  considerable  le- 
verage to  press  for  improvements  in  Brazil's  human  rights  record 
during  1993,  and  the  absence  of  public  U.S.  comment  was  particu- 
larly glaring.  On  the  other  hand,  the  European  Community  has 
been  very  outspoken  in  its  statements.  How  do  you  respond  to  that 
criticism  of  the  administration? 

Mr.  Shattuck.  Well,  I  wish  when  the  Brazilian  Government 
comes  in  to  complain  to  me  about  the  very  strong  words  that  we 
have  used  about  human  rights  abuses  in  the  1993  country  report 
and  the  public  statements  that  we  have  made  very  similar  to  the 
ones  that  the  Human  Rights  Watch  report  indicates,  I  wish  that 
that  would  be  entered  into  for  the  record,  because  I  think  you 
would  understand  that  the  strength  of  the  concerns  that  we  have 
demonstrated  in  our  report,  which  I  have  submitted  for  the  record 
on  the  issues  of  extrajudicial  killings,  the  killings  of  street  children, 
and  the  plight  of  indigenous  people,  is  very  strong  indeed. 

We  have  made  statements.  The  report  itself  was  given  worldwide 
coverage  and  Brazil  was  one  of  the  countries  that  we  focused  on. 
Of  course,  we  issue  reports  on  193  countries  around  the  world,  so 
it  is  a  very  carefully  constructed  and  clear  document  that  goes  into 
human  rights  abuses  for  each  country,  but  Brazil  was  verv  much 
a  focus  of  it  and  the  report  that  we  have  done  has  been  suomitted 
for  the  record. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Secretary,  Human  Rights  Watch  points  out  in 
the  exception  of  the  generally  accurate  chapter  on  Brazil  in  the 
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U.S.  Country  Report  that  the  U.S.  Government  issued  few  pubHc 
statements  on  human  rights  violations  in  Brazil.  It  has  been  the 
absence,  from  their  point  of  view,  of  timely  and  persistent,  and  I 
would  say  consistent,  comments  on  these  violations  as  they  take 
place  or  shortly  thereafter  that  is  the  brunt  of  the  criticism. 

Mr.  Shattuck.  These  issues  are  very  much  on  the  bilateral  agen- 
da of  the  United  States  and  Brazil.  They  have  been  voiced  fre- 
quently by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  well  as  myself  in  discussions 
that  we  have  had  with  the  Brazilian  Government  and  in  discus- 
sions with  the  Brazilian  ambassador  here  as  well  as  with  our  Am- 
bassador in  Brazil.  So  there  has  been  no  lack  of  dialogue  on  ques- 
tions that  we  raise  in  the  report  regarding  human  rights  issues. 

Mr.  Smith.  Apart  from  the  very  modest  U.S.  aid  that  is  provided 
to  Brazil,  what  policy  considerations  are  made  by  the  administra- 
tion prior  to  voting  in  favor  of  loans  to  Brazil  at  the  World  Bank 
or  at  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank? 

Mr.  Shattuck.  Well,  the  general  policy  that  we  follow  with  re- 
spect to  voting  for  loans  for  tne  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
or  the  World  Bank  are  that  the  general  conditions  for  human 
rights  are  of  importance,  but  we  will  support  loans  unless  there  is 
a  situation  where  a  country  is  likely  to  be  regarded  as  a  gross  vio- 
lator. Certainly,  with  respect  to  loans  for  Brazil.  The  work  that  we 
are  doing  with  the  World  Bank  is  intended  to  promote  the  rights 
of  indigenous  people  such  as  the  Yanomami  Indians.  We  do  take 
those  issues  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  had  hearings  on  NAFTA  as  you  might  recall,  and 
several  of  the  human  rights  organizations  very  bitterly  complained 
that  human  rights  didn't  even  get  a  back  seat  during  those  consid- 
erations. Certainly,  in  the  final  NAFTA  document  there  was  noth- 
ing that  would  trigger  retaliation.  It  is  very  likely,  I  think,  that  as 
we  go  through  this  decade,  a  number  of  Central  American,  Latin 
American,  and  South  American  countries  would  like  to  enter  an 
agreement  analogous  to  NAFTA. 

Supposing  that  were  to  occur  with  Brazil,  would  you  be  in  favor 
of  including  the  full  range  of  human  rights  issues  in  that  negotia- 
tion? 

Mr.  Shattuck.  Well,  we  have,  in  general  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion, in  the  post-Uruguay  round  of  considerations  of  trade  issues, 
the  President  himself  has  directed  that  issues  of  worker  rights  and 
human  rights  be  directly  engaged  in  a  whole  range  of  U.S.  trade 
relationships.  And  strong  enforcement  of  the  worker  rights  provi- 
sions of  the  centralized  system  of  preferences,  I  think,  is  one  indi- 
cation of  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  U.S.  Government  to 
infuse  trade  relations  with  general  human  rights  protections.  That 
should  certainly  be  the  case  with  respect  to  hemispheric  trade  rela- 
tions, and  I  expect  it  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to 
personally  welcome  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  think  this  is  the  first  time 
that  I  have  had  the  chance  to  welcome  you  across  the  panel  here. 
Could  you  elaborate  further  on  your  comment  about  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Human  Rights?  I  am  not  familiar  with 
its  activities.  Is  it  affiliated  with  the  OAS  or  does  it  have  its  own 
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entity?  Is  it  an  effective  one?  What  is  your  opinion?  Are  we  doing 
anything  effectively  out  of  that  commission's  dealing  with  human 
rignts  in  Latin  America? 

Mr.  Shattuck.  The  Inter-American  Commission  for  Human 
Rights  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  institution  that  I  think  on  a 
regional  level  can  be  an  effective  promoter  of  human  rights.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  OAS,  and  it  has  a  close  relationship  to  the  OAS  ma- 
chinery. It  gives  it  the  kind  of  prominence  that  it  needs.  But  cer- 
tainly the  cooperation  of  governments  working  with  it  is  important. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  Inter-American  Commission  for 
Human  Rights  is  going  to  Haiti  within  the  next  week  or  10  days. 
The  United  States  strongly  endorses  that  mission.  It  can  be  an  ef- 
fective means  of  pursuing  issues  of  human  rights,  such  as  the  ter- 
rible plight  of  the  Yanomami  Indians.  We  have  been  urging  the 
Government  of  Brazil  to  allow  the  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  to  look  at  that  situation. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  From  a  broader  point  of  view — and  I  wanted 
to  ask  your  opinion,  if  you  disagree  with  me  that  in  dealing  with 
our  friends  and  partners  throughout  Latin  America  when  we  talk 
about  indigenous  peoples,  it  seems  to  be  a  mum  case.  Nobody  really 
wants  to  talk  about  it  unless  they  are  forced  into  it.  Do  you  agree 
with  that  or  disagree  with  that  opinion? 

Mr.  Shattuck.  I  am  not  sure  I  really  have  an  opinion  on  it. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  The  point  I  am  making  on  this  issue  is  that, 
as  the  right  of  a  sovereign  country,  it  is  an  internal  matter  and 
that  you  are  not  to  pursue  it. 

And  I  just  wanted  to  ask  you,  if  we  are  doing  this  on  an  even 
playing  level  when  we  talk  about  human  rights  in  our  dealings 
with  China,  as  an  example,  we  are  putting  the  carrot  out  and  on 
all  this  trade  stuff  on  China.  And,  in  fact,  I  understand  you  were 
even  allowed  in  China  to  talk  with  some  of  the  dissidents  and  some 
who  were  not  necessarily  supportive  of  the  government. 

And  you  had  indicated  earlier  that  you  were  not  allowed  to  go 
to  Brazil  when  these  murders  took  place  to  find  out  if  these  things 
were  on  a  fair  basis  as  far  as  the  treatment  of  these  Indians  that 
were  murdered  in  that  instance.  Can  you  comment  on  this? 

Mr.  Shattuck.  Well,  first,  let  me  be  clear  for  the  record.  What 
I  said  regarding  the  human  rights  inquiry  into  the  Yanomami  In- 
dian massacre  was  that  a  human  rights  officer  from  the  Embassy 
in  Brazil,  the  U.S.  Embassy,  had  attempted  to  go  to  the  scene,  but 
she  and  others  were  not  permitted  to  do  so.  There  was  investiga- 
tive information  being  collected. 

This  can  be  often  the  case  in  our  own  country  as  well  when 
someone  wants  to  visit  the  scene  of  a  crime.  All  I  wanted  to  sav, 
by  pointing  out  that  incident,  was  that  it  demonstrated,  I  think, 
the  interest  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  the  issue  of  the  rights  of 
the  indigenous  people  in  Brazil,  and  particularly  in  this  incident. 
I  think  it  is  fully  within  the  sovereign  power  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment agency  to  decide  who  is  going  to  get  access  to  the  scene  of 
a  crime.  That  is  perfectly  reasonable. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  In  your  best  opinion,  do  you  feel  that  our 
policy  on  human  rights  throughout  the  world  is  evenhanded?  I 
mean,  the  same  thing  that  we  are  advocating  against  China  we  are 
doing  against  Mexico,  Brazil  or  any  other  country  that  may  have 
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problems  in  dealing  with  its  indigenous — not  just  indigenous,  but 
any  issue  affecting  the  rights  of  human  beings. 

I  think  you  will  understand  that  I  think  the  Vice  Premier  of 
China  said  that  the  most  basic  human  rights  now  affecting  the  peo- 
ple in  China  is  just  putting  food  on  the  table.  That  is  a  basic 
human  right  that  the  government  there  is  struggling  very  much  to 
sustain,  to  feed  3.3  billion  people,  quite  a  challenge. 

But  I  wanted  your  opinion,  in  your  honest  iudgment,  that  the 
policy  of  this  administration  is  that  we  are  applying  the  principles 
of  human  rights  evenly  among  the  countries  that  we  deal  with, 
whether  they  be  Brazil  or  any  other  country? 

Mr.  Shattuck.  We  certainly  do  our  best,  and  I  would  say  that 
there  are  many  governments  around  the  world  that  would  be  very 
happy  if  we  didn't  do  it  at  all.  I  think  that  is  probably  the  best  in- 
dication of  the  relatively  evenhanded  approach  that  we  have.  You 
will  find  governments  the  world  over  in  every  continent  who  would 
prefer  not  to  have  issues  of  basic  universal  human  rights  taken  up. 

I  might  also  say,  having  just  returned  from  Central  and  East  Af- 
rica, and  having  been  engaged  in  the  early  efforts  at  bringing  in 
the  United  Nations  to  develop  an  inquiry  into  the  terrible,  terrible 
situation  in  Rwanda,  that  the  governments  in  that  part  of  the 
world  are  very  eager  to  see  the  engagement  of  the  United  States 
and  the  world  community  on  basic  questions  of  human  rights. 

I  think  our  approach  to  this  is  universal,  evenhanded.  It  is  a 
very,  very  large  and  complicated  world  that  we  live  in  today.  The 
most  encouraging  thing  that  I  see  as  I  work  on  these  very  difficult 
issues  is  the  grassroots  movement  for  human  rights  and  basic  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  that  is  fundamentally  reshaping  our  globe,  and 
is  coming  from  within  every  country.  It  is  not  something  coming 
from  outside.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  outside  pressures  of  the 
United  States  or  anybody  else.  It  is  the  will  of  the  people  on  a 
worldwide  basis  to  press  for  their  own  rights.  These  are  not  govern- 
ments, but  these  are  individuals  and  groups.  And  it  is  on  their  be- 
half that  the  U.S.  policy  is  advocating  improvement  in  universal 
human  rights. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  So,  in  your  best  judgment,  this  administra- 
tion will  not  give  a  deaf  ear  to  some  problems  as  far  as  human 
rights  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Shattuck.  We  will  do  our  best. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  You  will  address  it  in  the  best  way  possible. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary.  Thank 
you  for  being  with  us  and,  again,  for  your  patience. 

The  subcommittee  will  now  hear  from  Dr.  Schwartzman,  anthro- 
pologist. Environmental  Defense  Fund;  Davi  Yanomami  for  the 
Yanomami  nation;  and  Marta  Guarani,  for  the  Guarani  commu- 
nity. 

We  welcome  each  of  you  to  the  subcommittee.  Of  course,  any  pre- 
pared remarks  we  will  enter  into  the  record,  but  we  would  infor- 
mally like  to  hear  some  opening  comments.  I  would  urge  you, 
though,  to  keep  them  as  brief  as  possible  so  that  we  can  engage 
in  a  conversation.  There  are  a  number  of  things  we  would  like  to 
ask,  engaging  in  this  discussion. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Dr.  Schwartzman,  would  you  like  to  begin? 
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STATEMENT  OF  STEPHAN  SCHWARTZMAN,  ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
ENVIRONMENTAL  DEFENSE  FUND 

Mr.  ScHWARTZMAN.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  testifying  today  on  behalf  of  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund,  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  and  the  Sierra  Club.  These 
organizations  nationally  have  more  than  6  million  members.  Many 
of  our  members  will  be  very  pleased  to  know  that  you  have  invited 
these  respected  indigenous  leaders  here  today  and  that  you  are 
promoting  a  better  informed  and  broader  dialogue  between  the 
United  States  and  Brazil  by  having  called  one  of  Brazil's  most  im- 
portant political  leaders  to  speak  today,  Mr.  Lula  da  Silva. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  endorse  your  view  of  the  connections  between 
indigenous  peoples'  rights,  human  rights  and  the  environment.  You 
are  going  to  hear  from  Davi  Yanomami  and  Marta  Guarani  about 
specific,  urgent  situations — invasions  of  indigenous  lands,  flagrant 
human  rights  abuses,  virtually  unbelievable  miscarriages  or  jus- 
tice— where  you  and  your  colleagues'  direct  expressions  of  concern 
to  the  appropriate  authorities  can  make  an  important  difference. 
We  urge  you  to  attend  to  these  requests. 

This  hearing  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  international 
dialogue  on  these  issues,  but  it  is  only  a  beginning.  As  you  and 
your  colleague  brought  out  very  well,  many  policymakers  in  Latin 
America  need  to  understand  that  here  in  the  largest  industrial  na- 
tion in  the  world,  indigenous  peoples  have  not  gone  away,  and  their 
problems  continue  to  be  national  problems. 

The  upcoming  Summit  of  the  Americas  is  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  our  government  not  to  lecture  Latin  America  but  to  dem- 
onstrate the  importance  we  place  on  the  issue  and  invite  indige- 
nous people  to  explain  their  situation. 

How,  after  all,  can  we  address  economic  development  in  the 
hemisphere  without  addressing  the  state  of  the  40  million  poorest 
people  in  the  hemisphere?  How  can  we  discuss  good  governance 
without  talking  with  those  with  the  least  political  representation? 
How  can  we  act  to  stop  the  loss  of  biodiversity,  probably  the  most 
important  environmental  issue  in  our  hemisphere  today,  without 
talking  to  those  whose  land  everywhere  coincides  with  the  remain- 
ing repositories  of  biological  diversity? 

If  the  United  States  is  to  be  a  leader  on  indigenous  peoples' 
rights  in  the  hemisphere,  we  must  set  the  example  of  participation 
and  frank  discussion  here.  Perhaps  this  subcommittee  can  see  that 
this  kind  of  an  approach  to  indigenous  peoples'  concerns  is  reflected 
in  the  agenda  for  the  Summit  of  the  Americas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  hear  from  Davi  Yanomami  and  Marta 
Guarani  about  the  effects  of  gold  mining  and  other  environmentally 
disastrous  land  uses  in  their  areas.  I  want  to  touch  very  briefly  on 
the  timber  trade  because  this  is  an  area  where  both  our  consump- 
tion here  in  the  United  States  and  our  example  have  direct  effects 
on  deforestation  worldwide. 

In  the  Amazon  and  Canada  and  Indonesia  as  well  as  here  in  the 
United  States,  the  timber  trade  is  on  the  cutting  edge  of  devasta- 
tion. It  is  opening  up  the  last  remaining  forested  areas  in  the  world 
to  destruction,  and  it  is  a  textbook  case  of  unsustainable  develop- 
ment in  which  a  few  private  actors  benefit  at  enormous  public,  and 
environmental,  cost. 
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We  can  begin  to  do  something  about  this,  first  of  all,  by  moving 
to  make  timber  production  sustainable  in  the  United  States,  but 
also  by  giving  consumers  the  information  they  need  to  create  incen- 
tives in  the  market  for  sustainability.  People  and  businesses  in  the 
United  States  want  to  know  where  the  wood  products  they  buy 
come  from  and  what  they  are.  When  they  know  this,  they  can  begin 
to  create  a  real  market  for  sustainably  produced  timber. 

We  strongly  encourage  you  and  your  colleagues  to  see  that  U.S. 
consumers  get  the  information  they  need  on  the  origin  and  species 
of  the  timber  and  wood  products  they  buy  as  a  critical  first  step 
in  using  the  power  of  the  U.S.  market  to  create  incentives  for  sus- 
tainable timber  production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  speak 
here  and  especially  for  having  brought  together  this  exceptional 
group  of  witnesses  to  address  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Schwartzman  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 

Mr.  ToRRlCELLI.  Dr.  Davi  Yanomami  and  Marta  Guarani,  we 
welcome  you  both  to  the  subcommittee.  We  are  very  proud  to  have 
you  here  today. 

I  have  visited  the  lands  of  the  Yanomami.  Unfortunately,  I  have 
not  had  that  opportunity  for  the  Guarani.  But  I  know  something 
of  each  of  your  plights. 

When  people  in  the  world  today  talk  about  abuse  of  peoples,  they 
think  of  Bosnia  or  Rwanda.  When  they  think  about  human  rights 
abuses,  they  may  debate  about  China  or  other  lands.  In  fact,  after 
visiting  Brazil,  when  I  think  of  either  of  these  concerns,  I  will  think 
of  each  of  your  peoples. 

If  the  world  only  knew  of  the  continuing  suicide  of  the  Guarani 
people  because  of  the  loss  of  their  lands  and  the  hopelessness  of  the 
future,  I  know  they  would  respond.  It  has,  however,  been  difficult 
to  get  the  media  and  the  leaders  of  the  international  community 
to  know  this  problem,  and,  therefore,  to  raise  the  ire  of  the  inter- 
national community. 

If  much  of  the  international  community  knew  of  the  poisoning  of 
the  water  and  the  destruction  of  the  lands  of  the  Yanomami,  they 
would  raise  their  voices  in  a  chorus  of  horror  at  what  has  happened 
to  these  people  who  want  only  to  live  in  peace  in  their  traditional 
lands.  We  have  asked  both  of  you  to  be  here  to  bear  witness  to  this 
tragic  destruction.  Knowing  that  time  is  listed  among  your  en- 
emies, that  if  indeed  the  recognized  rights  of  the  Brazilian  Con- 
stitution that  both  of  you  have  but  neither  have  enjoyed  are  not 
soon  given,  one  day  no  one  will  be  able  to  be  here  to  bear  witness 
any  longer. 

The  future  of  your  peoples,  more  than  anyone  else  I  know  of 
leaders  anywhere,  are  in  each  of  your  hands.  We  thank  you  and  ad- 
mire you  for  being  here  today  to  give  testimony  to  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  destruction  of  your  peoples  and  their  lands.  And  I 
thank  you. 

Mr.  ToRRiCELLl.  Davi  Yanomami,  if  you  would  like  to  proceed  at 
this  point  through  translation  if  that  would  make  you  more  com- 
fortable. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DAVI  KOPENAWA  YANOMAMI,  SHAMAN  AND 
SPOKESPERSON  FOR  YANOMAMI  NATION 

Mr.  YANOMAMI.  [As  translated.]  In  the  first  place,  I  would  like 
to  thank  you  for  having  been  invited  here  and  the  possibility  to 
speak  to  this  commission.  It  is  very  important  for  the  American 
Congress  to  ask  the  American  Government  to  ask  the  Brazilian 
Government  to  remove  all  of  the  gold  miners  from  our  lands.  The 
government,  the  Brazilian  Government,  does  not  listen  to  what  we 
are  saying,  and  this  is  why  we,  the  Indian  people,  are  suffering. 

The  Yanomami  lands  were  demarcated.  However,  they  are  not 
being  respected  or  guaranteed.  The  Yanomami  people  want  the 
Brazilian  Government  to  obey  the  law.  We  want  the  law  to  be  re- 
spected. Otherwise,  we  will  say  that  the  law  is  not  worthwhile  to 
exist,  to  be.  This  is  what  I  want  to  tell  you  in  the  Congress. 

It  is  important  for  you  people  also  to  obey  the  law  so  that  all  peo- 
ple on  earth  should  be  respected  and  the  preservation  of  the  rain 
forest  also  be  respected.  It  is  important  that  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment demarcate  all  of  the  indigenous  lands  that  haven't  been  de- 
marcated yet.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  indigenous  lands  are  not  de- 
marcated, they  will — the  indigenous  people  will  die  off  and  with 
them  also  nature. 

So  this  is  what  I  wanted  to  tell  you,  because  you  are  here  to  de- 
fend the  law  and  also  to  preserve  all  of  the  people  of  the  universe. 

I  want  also  to  speak  about  Haximu,  the  massacre  of  Haximu 
where  the  gold  miners  have  killed  off  16  of  our  people.  We  were 
eight  warriors  who  went  to  look  for  the  site  of  the  massacre  to  en- 
counter where  our  people  had  died.  We,  the  Yanomami  people, 
have  seen  how  many  have  died.  We  are  very  upset  about  the  fact 
that  the  Brazilian  Government  and  FUNAI  is  not  putting  the  mur- 
derers into  prison. 

In  the  beginning,  the  Federal  police  had  arrested  two  gold  min- 
ers, but  today  they  are  free.  We  are  very  much  afraid  that  gold 
miners  are  free,  and  they  are  preparing  another  genocide  against 
us.  As  I  am  one  of  the  Yanomami,  I  live  on  my  lands.  I  don't  want 
this  to  happen  again. 

We  have  to  live.  We  have  the  right  to  live  just  like  you  do,  peo- 
ple. We  are  people.  We  are  human  beings,  and  you  have  to  help 
us. 

If  I  had  no  problems,  I  wouldn't  come  here  and  sit  here  with  you. 
Now  I  came  here  so  that  I  can  speak  about  the  problems  of  my  peo- 
ple. For  me  to  come  here  took  a  long  time.  It  is  very  far  away,  our 
lands,  and  it  also  is  very  expensive. 

It  is  very  important  for  me  to  have  this  opportunity  to  have  come 
here  and  to  try,  through  you  and  with  you,  to  resolve  our  problems. 
You  are  people  who  work  hard,  and  you  have  the  obligation  to  re- 
solve our  problems.  You  have  to  take  care.  It  is  our  obligation  to 
take  care  of  the  mountains,  of  the  earth,  of  the  people,  of  the  wind, 
the  rain,  all  people  of  the  world. 

We  want  to  continue  to  live  our  lands,  and  without  lands,  we  will 
die  off.  There  is  no  life.  You  have  to  preserve  our  lands.  You  have 
to  preserve  our  forests,  our  life.  And  we  hope  this  meeting  between 
us  will  help  in  this,  and  we  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  hav- 
ing listened  to  us. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Yanomami  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Marta  Guarani. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARTA  GUARANI,  LEADER  OF  THE  GUARANI- 
KAIOWA  COMMUNITY  OF  JAGUAPIRE 

Ms.  Guarani.  [As  translated.]  Sir,  I  would  like  to  very  quickly, 
because  of  the  question  of  time,  to  thank  this  House  and  to  thank 
Bianca  for  this  opportunity. 

In  the  state  of  Mato  Grosso  do  Sul  we  are  55,000  indigenous  peo- 
ple and  35,000  Guarani.  We  live  in  21  communities  or  villages. 
Nine  thousand  are  Guarani  Indians  who  are  expelled  from  their 
lands. 

One  of  the  most  gravest  situations  is  the  case  of  Jaguapire  on  an 
area  that  is  already  homologated.  Two  hundred  sixty  people  live 
there  and  are  still  threatened  with  being  expelled,  and  if  this  hap- 
pens my  people  will  commit  suicide  collectively. 

In  the  areas  of  Shaquadi  and  Shaquada,  my  people  have  also 
been  expelled,  and  they  are  going  through  a  lot  of  hunger  and  a 
lot  of  misery.  They  are  very  tired  in  the  FUNAI  office  of  Amombi. 
They  have  taken  over  the  office  because  they  have  been  tired  of 
waiting  for  this  lengthy  process  of  demarcating  the  lands,  and  they 
think  that  the  law  should  be  respected  and  complied  with  so  that 
they  have  the  right  to  occupy  and  live  on  their  lands. 

In  Mato  Grosso  do  Sul,  they  have  already  occupied  those  lands, 
and  it  seems  like  that  tliere  will  be  a  war  with  the  white  people 
who  have  come  in  and  taken  their  lands.  There  may  be  a  confronta- 
tion and  a  war  with  the  military  police. 

So  I  would  like  the  American  Government  to  pressure  the  Brazil- 
ian Government,  the  Brazilian  judicial  system,  into  demarcating  all 
of  the  indigenous  lands  in  Brazil  or  I  would  like  the  American  Gov- 
ernment not  to  give  any  funds  to  the  Brazilian  Government  unless 
there  is  demarcation  of  all  indigenous  lands  and,  in  particular, 
those  of  the  Guarani,  because  we  are  not  being  respected.  Our 
rights  to  our  land,  our  rights  to  our  culture  and  our  very  lives  are 
not  being  respected,  not  even  when  it  is  in  the  Brazilian  Constitu- 
tion. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Guarani  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Davi  Yanomami,  I  wish  that  every  stockholder, 
executive,  and  board  member  of  American,  European,  and  Asian 
companies  that  produces  mercury  could  be  here  to  witness  the  fact 
that  the  products  that  they  are  selling  in  Brazil  is  being  used  for 
unhealthy  purposes.  It  would  be  no  different  if  they  were  selling  a 
poisonous  gas  to  military  forces  at  war  with  an  innocent  people. 
These  mercury  products  are  being  used  for  human  destruction.  I 
wish  every  one  of  them  could  understand  the  consequences  of  ex- 
actly what  it  is  that  they  are  doing. 

It  is  my  own  understanding  that  those  who  have  been  identified 
as  being  involved  in  the  murder  of  your  people  have  not  been 
brought  to  justice  so  that  they  are  not  serving  terms  for  these 
crimes.  Is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  Yanomami.  [As  translated.]  There  were  two  gold  miners  who 
were  arrested,  and  they  were  put  into  prison.  However,  they  were 
let  out  again,  and  now  they  are  free. 

Mr.  ToRRiCELLl.  So,  at  this  point,  of  all  of  those  who  were  identi- 
fied, brought  to  justice  on  these  murders,  no  one  is  serving  time? 

Mr.  Yanomami.  [As  translated.]  The  garim  peiros  were  identified 
and  were  put  into  prison  for  less  than  2  months,  had  lawyers,  and 
through  their  lawyers  they  got  free. 

Mr.  ToRRlCELLl.  The  FUNAI  now  for  the  Brazilian  Government, 
is  there  any  appreciable  effort  by  them  now  to  expel  gold  miners? 
Are  you  seeing  people  arrested  and  expelled  fi-om  your  lands  in  sig- 
nificant numbers? 

Mr.  Yanomami.  [As  translated.]  FUNAI  is  the  agency  that  is  sup- 
posed to  protect  the  Indians.  However,  they  and  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment say  that  they  have  no  funds  to  pay  the  Federal  police  who 
are  supposed  to  take  the  action  of  taking  the  garim  peiros,  the  gold 
miners,  out  of  our  territories.  So  the  garim  peiros  continue  on  our 
land,  and  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  there  may  happen  another 
massacre. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  But  do  you  ever  see  people  being  expelled?  Is  it 
rare?  Does  it  happen  sometimes?  Or  is  it  never  happening? 

Mr.  Yanomami.  [As  translated.]  The  government  only  acts  when 
it  is  under  pressure. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Marta  Guarani,  your  lands  in  which  your  people 
have  lived  since  antiquity,  I  would  assume,  are  supposed  to  be  pro- 
tected under  the  Brazilian  Constitution.  Is  it  correct  that  the  prob- 
lem has  been  that  the  courts  simply  will  not  make  the  decisions  to 
offer  you  the  protection  that  is  already  afforded  under  the  Con- 
stitution? 

Ms.  Guarani.  [As  translated.]  If  that  is  what  it  is,  I  am  not  sure, 
but  what  I  do  know,  because  I  live  there  and  I  know  what  is  going 
on,  that  our  area  is  on  the  frontier,  on  the  border  area.  We  are  also 
surrounded  by  large  landowners,  and  we  are — and  there  has  been 
studies  that  show  that  our  people  are  the  poorest  people  in  Brazil, 
we  have  been  the  most  abandoned,  and  that  is  the  situation  that 
we  live  in. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  My  understanding  is  that  the  Ministry  of  Jus- 
tice has  even  identified  that  your  lands  by  law  should  be  protected, 
but  the  judges  simply  will  not  issue  the  rulings  to  expel  people 
from  taking  what  is  rightfully  yours. 

Perhaps  you  could  tell  us  further,  is  it  the  loss  of  these  lands 
that  makes  it  difficult  for  people  to  find  food  because  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  forests  or  is  it  simply  a  change  in  habitat? 

Ms.  Guarani.  [As  translated.]  Sir,  the  major  question  is  that  of 
the  land  and  access  to  the  land.  Many  times  the  government  will — 
or  the  court  will  give  the  right  to  the  large  landowners  and  will  not 
listen  to  us,  and  so  that  is  one  of  the  major  problems  that  we  do 
not  have  access  to  the  lands. 

Also,  overpopulation  of  these  small  lands  that  we  have  been 
given  is  another  major  problem,  because  the  land  keeps  getting 
smaller,  and  our  people  continue  to  grow. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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I  want  to  thank  this  very  distinguished  panel  for  their  testi- 
monies today,  which  are  very,  very  helpful  to  this  subcommittee 
and,  by  extension,  for  the  rest  of  Congress  and  the  American  people 
who  will  read  of  these  proceedings.  Certainly  the  plight  of  the  in- 
digenous peoples  have  been  furthered  by  your  appearance  here, 
and  I  am  very,  very  grateful  to  you  for  takmg  the  time  and  effort 
to  be  here,  to  make  that  case  known. 

When  Ms.  Menchu  received  the  Nobel  peace  prize  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  many  of  us  thought  that  the  plight  of  indigenous  peoples 
would  be  much  more  furthered  because  people  would  now  know 
that  this  is  not  an  isolated  case,  that  people  around  the  world  are 
trying  to  live  in  peace,  in  harmony,  without  encroachment. 

Could  you  give  us  an  assessment  as  to  how  you  are  viewed  in 
Brazil,  in  particular,  and  perhaps  elsewhere? 

We  all  know  that  politicians  often  move  where  they  think  there 
is  the  greatest  amount  of  good  for  their  own  aggrandizement  and 
their  own  well-being,  rather  than  for  the  good  of  the  people  them- 
selves. Do  the  polls  show  in  Brazil,  for  example,  that  you  have  the 
solidarity  of  the  majority  of  people  for  your  plight,  Mrs.  Guarani. 

Ms.  Guarani.  [As  translated.]  As  an  Indian  woman,  I  think  that 
the  knowledge  and  the  recognition  of  our  causes  is  yet  very  small. 
I  am  only  here  today  to  talk  to  you  because  on  the  3rd  of  January 
there  was  going  to  be  an  eviction  from  our  lands  in  Jaguapire  and 
Bianca  Jagger  went  to  the  area.  She  was  one  of  the  only  people 
here  from  New  York  who  came  to  the  area,  and  she  saw  what  was 
happening,  and  that  is  the  only  reason  why  we  are  not  expelled 
from  our  lands. 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  me  applaud  the  work  of  Bianca  Jagger.  I  know 
that  she  has  done  good  work  elsewhere.  For  example,  another  hat 
that  I  wear — as  ranking  on  the  Helsinki  Commission,  I  know  that 
she  was  very,  very  helpful  in  visiting  Bosnian  women  who  were 
being  raped  in  massive  numbers  as  part  of  the  Serbian  aggression 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  Indeed,  she  does  a  lot  of  good,  humani- 
tarian work. 

Dr.  Schwartzman,  did  you  want  to  comment  on  that  question?  Or 
Mr.  Yanomami? 

Mr.  Schwartzman.  I  think  I  will  defer  to  Davi  Yanomami. 

Mr.  Yanomami.  [As  translated.]  I  am  very  worried  because  the 
politicians  from  the  state  of  Amazon  and  Rondonia  are  speaking  of 
changing  the  law,  the  Constitution,  and  there  is  a  very  strong  pres- 
sure that  the  lands  that  were  demarcated,  the  Yanomami  lands, 
will  be  revised.  That  means  that  they  will  be  diminished. 

They  are  threatening  with  that,  and  we,  as  Yanomami  people, 
under  no  circumstances  want  this  to  happen.  We  want  that  the 
lands,  the  way  they  were  demarcated,  should  be  respected. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Schwartzman. 

Mr.  Schwartzman.  Yes,  if  I  could  add  to  that. 

I  think,  first  of  all,  Indians  in  Brazil  are  a  very  small  minority. 
Nonetheless,  in  the  large  urban  centers  over  the  last  5  to  10  years 
there  has  been  a  change  in  public  opinion  on  these  issues.  I  mean, 
there  was  a  recent  public  opinion  poll  in  major  newspapers  that 
shows  quite  clearly  that  there  is  a  much  more  positive  sentiment 
in  regard  to  indigenous  peoples'  land  rights  than  there  was  in  the 
past. 
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But  in  areas  that  they  were  just  mentioning  or  in  the  Guarani 
area,  the  regional  ehtes  in  particular  have  direct  interests  in  those 
lands,  and  that  is  where  the  kind  of  problems  that  you  are  hearing 
here  are  derived  from.  So  international  attention  has  affected  popu- 
lar opinion,  but  only  to  a  certain  point. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you. 

Just  one  final  comment,  because  I  know  we  are  kind  of  late  into 
the  day. 

I  want  to  implore  Ms.  Guarani  on  behalf  of  all  who  value  life — 
and  I  know  that  goes  for  everybody  in  this  room.  While  the  threat 
has  been  made  for  mass  suicide,  almost  a  modem  day  Masada 
seems  to  be  a  potentiality  here.  I  would  hope  your  cause  can  be 
successful  without  resorting  to  that  kind  of  action. 

You  know,  human  rights  are  meaningless  if  they  are  not  applica- 
ble to  the  most  vulnerable.  Certainly  the  small  number  of  indige- 
nous people,  relative  to  the  rest  of  Brazil,  could  be  a  test  case  for 
Brazil,  whether  or  not  human  rights  are  truly  respected.  Certainly, 
it  seems  to  me,  Brazil  needs  to  respect  indigenous  peoples. 

My  hope  and  my  prayer  is  that  your  people  will  not  resort  to  that 
means  of  gaining  the  attention  of  your  countrymen,  as  well  as  the 
world  at  large. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  echo  the  senti- 
ments that  you  expressed  earlier  about  the  problems  dealing  with 
the  Yanomami  tribe  as  well  as  the  Guarani  tribe. 

I  wanted  to  ask  Dr.  Schwartzman  if — to  his  knowledge,  how  ef- 
fective is  the  Brazilian  court  system  as  far  as  civil  rights'  issues? 
If  they  do  have  those  opportunities  to  file  in  court  and  if  the  courts 
do  make  pronouncements,  are  they  effectively  enforced  by  the  Bra- 
zilian Government? 

Mr.  Schwartzman.  Well,  the  record  is  clearly  mixed.  There  have 
been  in  the  last  year — year  and  a  half — there  have  been  a  number 
of  notable,  positive  decisions  of  the  Federal  Prosecutor's  Office.  The 
Federal  Attorney  General's  Office  has  taken  some  positive  actions 
with  relating  to  illegal  logging  on  indigenous  lands,  to  some  extent, 
mining. 

The  situation  that  Marta  Guarani  is  describing  here  is  a  gross, 
flagrant  aberration  of  justice  in  terms  of  the  law  as  I  understand 
it.  You  have  an  area  that  has  been — various  areas  that  have  been 
demarcated  according  to  the  Brazilian  Constitution  while  local 
courts  refuse — continue  to  decide  in  favor  of  ranchers  that  are  in- 
vading the  territory.  That  is  of^to  that  extent,  there  are  indeed 
very  serious  problems  in  the  effective  rule  of  law  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  We  have — you  know,  the  administration  is 
always  critical  when  the  Congress  gets  into  areas  of  foreign  policy, 
and  I  just  wanted  to  ask  what  might  be  your  suggestions  on  how 
we  could  best  effectively  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Brazilian 
Government  to  enforce  the  rights  of  these  Indian  tribes  as  far  as 
possession  of  lands,  the  environment. 

I  wanted  to  ask  your  suggestion,  Mr.  Schwartzman,  if  by  way  of 
resolution  how  we  can  effectively  petition  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
the  President,  as  you  have  heard  earlier  from  Secretary  Shattuck 
that  this  administration  is  very  serious  about  bringing  about  ac- 
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knowledgment — not  only  acknowledgment,  but  wanting  to  see  that 
the  Brazilian  Government  is  really  going  to  do  something  about  it. 

This  has  always  been  my  criticism:  a  lot  of  rhetoric,  a  lot  of  talk, 
but  when  it  comes  to  real  application — I  am  just  curious  what 
might  be  your  suggestion  as  to  how  we  can  effectively  pursue  this. 

Mr.  ScHWARTZMAN.  In  my  prepared  statement  I  have  a  number 
of  points.  I  don't  want  to  go  through  them  all  right  now. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Can  you  speak  a  little  louder? 

Mr.  SCHWARTZMAN.  In  my  prepared  statement  I  do  have  a  series 
of  points  speaking  to  that  very  issue.  I  don't  want  to  go  through 
them  all  right  now. 

I  do  think  that  it  is  critically  important,  as  Yanomami  and  Marta 
Guarani  have  brought  out  here,  to  pay  direct  attention — to  express 
your  concern  directly  to  the  Brazilian  authorities,  as  you  have 
done,  to  continue  that  level  of  attention.  That  is  quite  important. 

I  think  that  at  this  point  perhaps  we  need  to  go  beyond  that. 
Many  policymakers  in  Latin  America  believe  that  this  kind  of  con- 
cern only  comes  out  of  moments  like  this  in  the  United  States.  And 
the  Summit  of  the  Americas  is  a  good  opportunity  to,  I  think,  show 
that  in  the  U.S.  indigenous  peoples'  issues  are  important  domesti- 
cally. 

As  you  were  pointing  out,  there  was  a  historic  summit  in  the 
White  House.  We  need  to  reflect  that  kind  of  concern  to  show  polit- 
ical leaders  in  Latin  America  that  that  issue  is  important  to  us 
here  as  well.  I  think  that  that  could  have  an  exemplary  effect. 

There  are  other  steps.  For  example,  a  U.S.  contribution  to  the  G- 
7  pilot  programs  indigenous  lands  component  would  be  a  very  posi- 
tive step.  The  United  States  has  not  committed  significant  re- 
sources to  that  program,  and  it  offers  the  opportunity  of  supporting 
further  demarcations  of  indigenous  lands  in  Brazil. 

Mr.  Yanomami.  [As  translated.]  May  I  ask  you  if  you  have  the 
power  to  encourage  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  speak  to 
the  President  of  Brazil  about  the  question  of  justice? 

And,  also,  it  would  be,  I  feel,  interesting  to  be  able  to  send  some 
kind  of  a  message  to  the  Minister  of  Justice  about  the  massacre  of 
Haximu  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Well,  you  know,  I  have  stated  earlier  in  my 
question  to  Mr.  Shattuck  as  well  as  Mr.  Lula  the  issue  of  the  rights 
of  the  indigenous  peoples  not  only  of  Brazil  but  throughout  Latin 
America  and  even  in  our  own  country  here  as  well  as  Canada.  The 
issue  is  not  just  Brazil. 

And  the  question  I  have  always  raised  is  that,  when  it  comes  to 
the  rights  of  indigenous  Indians  throughout  Latin  America,  nobody 
wants  to  talk  about  it.  Only  of  the  recent  uprising  in  Chiapas  that 
all  of  a  sudden  everybody  is  now  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  very  serious  problem  not  just  in  Mexico  but  throughout  Latin 
America. 

And  with  Mr.  Yanomami — maybe — I  would  like,  Mr. 
Yanomami — maybe  I  will  ask  my  Samoan  tribe  to  come  over  there. 
Maybe  they  might  need  some  help.  I  don't  know.  A  call  to  all  of 
the  indigenous  people  to  come  and  give  assistance.  Of  course,  that 
is  near  impossible. 

But  I  am  just  wondering  what  would  be  the  kind  of  application 
of  the  kind  of  pressure  that  leaders  of  our  country  could  give  and, 
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at  the  same  time,  recognizing  that  we  have  the  same  problems  here 
dealing  with  native  American  Indians.  You  know,  it  is  not  an  easy 
issue.  But  if  the  people  of  the  Guarani  tribe  are  committing  suicide 
rather  than  to  leave  their  lands,  that  is  a  very  serious  problem 
here. 

And  I  would  like  to  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  maybe 
this  is  something  that  we  certainly  in  this  subcommittee  ought  to 
take  some  kind  of  action  by  way  of  petition  or  resolution  or  some- 
thing so  that  the  Brazilian  Government  can  see  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem. 

And  I  would  like  to  pay  my  special  tribute  to  the  bravery  and  the 
courage  of  the  Guarani  tribal  members  that  they  would  rather  sac- 
rifice their  lives  than  to  leave  their  lands.  This  has  happened  his- 
torically even  in  our  own  country  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  want  to  thank  you  for  taking  the  initia- 
tive to  bring  out  this  very  important  matter,  and  I  hope  that  we 
might  resolve  it  by  way  of,  somehow,  finding  some  solution  to  this 
problem.  I  certainly  thank  all  of  you. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Thank  you  for  your  comments. 

In  the  succeeding  months  we  will  have  some  of  these  opportuni- 
ties, particularly  in  the  agenda  for  the  Latin  American  Summit  in 
Miami,  if  we  can  encourage  the  Clinton  administration  to  go  to 
Miami  with  strong  support  throughout  Latin  America  to  raise  not 
only  the  general  question  of  the  rights  of  indigenous  peoples  but 
specifically  the  proliferation  of  these  chemicals  that  are  contami- 
nating water  and  the  failure  to  respect  provisions  of  the  Brazilian 
Constitution  in  recognizing  the  maintenance  of  these  lands,  the 
people  who  historically  have  lived  on  them  and  owned  them  as  a 
matter  of  law  in  addition  to  as  a  matter  of  natural  right. 

That  is  our  best  opportunity  in  the  coming  months,  and  the  sub- 
committee will  not  lose  that  opportunity  to  press  the  case  on  every 
occasion. 

I  thank  Dr.  Schwartzman  for  your  participation  today.  Obviously, 
Davi  Yanomami  and  Marta  Guarani,  we  pledge  to  you  our  continu- 
ing interest  and  support.  You  will  be  in  our  thoughts,  in  our  every 
effort.  I  can  assure  you  that  no  businessman,  civic,  academic  or 
governmental  leader  from  Brazil  will  ever  pass  through  the  cor- 
ridors of  this  Congress  without  this  issue  being  raised  for  assist- 
ance on  any  level  ever  given  without  the  respect  of  your  rights 
being  an  inherent  condition  thereof.  Thank  you  for  being  with  us. 

The  subcommittee  will  now  hear  from  Dr.  Thomas  Lovejoy,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  Smithsonian  institution;  Dr. 
Tucker,  along  with  David  Skole,  University  of  New  Hampshire;  and 
Professor  Balee,  Department  of  Anthropology,  Tulane  University; 
while  the  chair  bids  farewell  to  our  guests. 

Gentlemen,  welcome  to  the  subcommittee.  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  considerable  patience  today  both  in  hearing  from  Mr.  Lula 
da  Silva  and  our  visitors,  the  indigenous  peoples  of  Brazil. 

Gentlemen,  welcome  to  the  committee.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  considerable  patience  today,  both  in  hearing  from  Mr.  Lula  da 
Silva  and  the  indigenous  people  of  Brazil.  It  was  a  rare  opportunity 
for  this  subcommittee.  I  am  sure  you  understood  that  fact,  and  I 
hope  that  we  have  not  offended  you  in  keeping  you  so  long. 
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We  welcome  you.  First  to  Dr.  Lovejoy:  it  is  in  large  part  in  obli- 
gation to  him  that  this  day  has  been  possible  in  helping  to  intro- 
duce at  least  this  member,  and  I  know  indeed  many  other  members 
of  this  institution,  and,  in  fact,  Vice  President  Gore,  to  the  issue 
of  the  problems  of  indigenous  peoples  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Amazon  generally,  as  you  have  done  for  other  members. 

I  would  not  have  the  knowledge  that  I  am  at  least  beginning  to 
be  able  to  accumulate  without  you  and  the  work  of  your  staff  and 
your  efforts  throughout  the  years,  and  for  that  I  am  very  indebted. 
Welcome  to  the  subcommittee.  We  look  forward  to  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  E.  LOVEJOY,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
FOR  EXTERNAL  AFFAIRS  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT,  SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION 

Mr.  Lovejoy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  generous  re- 
marks and  for  the  opportunity  to  make  a  few  comments  this  after- 
noon about  the  topic  of  deforestation  in  the  Brazilian  Amazon.  I 
will,  if  I  might,  submit  the  written  testimony  for  the  record. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  I  feel  comfortable  in  saying  that  there  will  not 
be  an  objection. 

Mr.  Lovejoy.  And  I  would  like  to  sort  of  sketch  the  situation, 
which  my  colleagues  specialize  in  and  can  talk  about  in  much 
greater  detail. 

The  United  Nations  conference  on  environment  and  development 
really  stimulated  the  whole  world  to  think  about  what  sustainable 
development  really  is.  And  although  we  are  still  in  hot  pursuit  of 
what  sustainable  development  means  in  all  its  details,  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  biologically  based  development  has  to  be  a  major 
piece  of  it,  simply  because  of  the  ability  of  plant  and  animal  species 
to  renew  themselves. 

And  if  that  is  the  case,  one  immediately  gets  concerned  about  bi- 
ological diversity  and  the  ability  of  millions  of  plant  and  animal 
species  to  contribute  to  human  welfare  and  economic  activity.  And 
that  inevitably  leads  one  first  to  Brazil  as  the  country  which  has 
the  greatest  fraction  of  the  planetary  total  of  biological  diversity. 
We  think  of  it  usually  in  terms  of  its  forests,  but  it  also  involves 
fresh  waters,  more  fish  species  in  the  Amazon  than  the  entire 
North  Atlantic.  And  the  intricate  relations  between  the  flood  plain 
forests  of  the  Amazon  and  those  fisheries  so  important  in  support 
of  people  there. 

I  thought  it  would  be  interesting,  if  I  compared  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Brazilian  Amazon  in  1965,  when  I  first  stepped  off  the 
airplane  as  a  timorous  graduate  student,  and  1994.  And  I  think  of 
three  major  differences. 

The  first  is  that  in  1964  there  was  only  one  road  into  the  entire 
Brazilian  Amazon.  The  access  otherwise  is  via  rivers  or  air  strips. 
Today,  of  course,  there  is  the  entire  TransAmazon  Highway  Sys- 
tem. There  is  the  Carajas  railroad.  And  in  the  same  period  of  time 
the  population  in  the  Brazilian  Amazon  has  gone  from  2  million, 
roughly  equivalent  to  what  was  then  thought  to  be  the  original  in- 
digenous population  of  the  Brazilian  Amazon,  to  17  million. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Are  you  including  the  indigenous  figures  in 
those? 

Mr.  Lovejoy.  I  am  including  the  indigenous  figures  in  that. 
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Toward  the  end  of  this  period,  of  course,  we  saw  the  great  defor- 
estation and  burning  toward  the  end  of  the  1980's.  That  has  now 
dropped  to  a  rate  estimated  at  something  on  the  order  of  11,000 
square  kilometers  a  year,  about  half  of  what  it  was  at  its  peak. 
That  is  a  sign  of  progress,  but  the  number  is  still  big.  And  I  would 
assert  that  as  long  as  those  17  million  do  not  have  reasonable  ways 
to  support  themselves  without  destroying  the  forest,  it  will  be  hard 
to  reduce  that  destruction  of  the  Amazon  forest  much  further. 

So  I  guess  I  have  two  general  prescriptions  of  what  needs  to  be 
done.  The  first  is  simply  that  no  more  access  points,  no  more  roads, 
should  be  built  into  the  Brazilian  Amazon  until  such  time  as  there 
is  greater  presence  of  government  on  the  land  and  ability  to  control 
spontaneous  colonization,  or  until  the  technically  very  fine  eco- 
nomic and  ecologic  zoning,  which  the  Brazilian  Government  has 
been  pursuing  for  the  Amazon,  is  actually  implemented. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Are  there  other  main  roads  that  are,  in  fact,  ei- 
ther under  construction  or  now  contemplated  other  than  the  small 
local  roads  that  we  might  expect? 

Mr.  LovEJOY.  There  is  very  little  at  the  moment,  but  sort  of  lurk- 
ing in  the  background  are  ideas  that  have  been  there  for  years  of 
links  to  Peru  and  other  parts  of  the  TransAmazon  Highway  System 
along  the  northern  part  of  the  basin  to  protect  the  border. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  I  will  change  the  format  here  slightly  for  inter- 
est and  efficiency.  I  will  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  I  get  to 
ask  more  questions.  When  I  asked  Mr.  Lula  da  Silva  about  the  hy- 
droelectric programs,  I  was  very  encouraged  by  his  response.  There 
are  30  hydroelectric  facilities  that  are  envisioned.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Love  JOY.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  And  only  half  a  dozen  have  actually  been  built. 

Mr.  LovEJOY.  It  is  really  a  small  number.  I  think  it  was  maybe 
five. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Did  you  interpret  his  answer  when  he  spoke  dis- 
paragingly about  the  principal  projects  that  he  is  referring  to  this 
generically  as  being  an  unsuccessful  program  or  specifically  to  the 
one,  Balbina? 

Mr.  LoVEJOY.  I  think,  in  fact,  he  was  referring  specifically  to 
Balbina.  But  the  Samuel  dam  in  Rondonia  is  very  similar  to  it. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  So  if  in  the  body  politic  in  Brazil,  the  Balbina 
one  is  considered  generally  as  not  to  have  been  successful  and  a  bit 
of  a  scandal,  is  that  not  painting  impressions  of  the  remainder  of 
the  30  hydroelectric  project  programs? 

Mr.  LovEJOY.  Well,  one  hopes  it  does,  but  ideas  keep  returning. 
And  eternal  vigilance  is  what  is  needed  there. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  And  the  slowdown  in  land  destruction,  is  this 
from  changes  in  government  policy  or  simply  changing  of  internal 
economics? 

Mr.  LoVEJOY.  It  actually  comes  from  a  variety  of  factors,  one  of 
which  is  internal  economics.  Another  one  is  changes  in  government 
incentives  and  subsidies. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  When  we  were  in  Brazil  you  were  not  convinced 
that  the  subsidies  have  all  been  removed  to  the  point  that  had  pre- 
viously been  promised.  Do  you  know  whether  now,  in  fact,  some  of 
the  land  title  incentives  and  tax  incentives  remain? 
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Mr.  LovEJOY.  I  am  not  sure  I  can  give  you  a  good  answer  on  that 
this  afternoon.  I  think  some  of  them  do,  but  I  would  like  to  check 
into  that. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Do  you  have  somebody  in  the  office  who,  in  fact, 
could  look  or  get  information  from  the  embassy  and  respond  in 
your  own  view  whether  or  not  the  incentives,  which  I  understand 
are,  first,  different  tax  rates  for  whether  or  not  the  land  has  been 
cleared,  and  second  a  greater  ability  to  get  title  to  the  land,  wheth- 
er or  not  it  had  been  cleared;  and  third,  I  suppose,  the  subsidiza- 
tion through  getting  access  to  utilities  whether  or  not  it  had  been 
cleared,  whether,  in  fact,  those  things  still  exist  or  whether  they 
have  been  changed. 

We  probably  should  know  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  wish  I  had 
more  time  and  had  been  able  to  ask  Mr.  da  Silva  about  that. 

Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wanted  to  add? 

Mr.  LovEJOY.  The  only  other  thing  I  wanted  to  add  is  that  the 
same  time  as  the  whole  issue  of  access  has  to  be  kept  under  con- 
trol, there  still  is  the  issue  of  the  17  million  people  there  and  how 
they  are  going  to  support  themselves.  And  what  we  are  really  talk- 
ing about  is  finding  ways  to  essentially  fix  population  in  place  with 
truly  sustainable  development.  I  see  individual  efforts  here  and 
there. 

I  see  the  promise  of  fish  farming,  of  agroforestry,  extractive  re- 
serves. Steve  Schwartzman  tells  me  some  of  the  colonists  have 
turned  to  agroforestry  on  their  own,  having  seen  the  futility  of 
some  of  the  other  approaches. 

But  then  there  is  also  the  longer  term,  which  is  the  whole  issue 
of  biochemical  prospecting.  Looking  for  ways  to  generate  wealth  at 
the  level  of  the  molecule  from  this  extraordinary  biodiversity. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  There  is  also  the  argument,  as  you  find  creative 
and  ingenious  ways  for  people  to  sustain  them,  you  are  only  en- 
couraging the  maintenance  of  populations  which  otherwise  would 
better  not  be  present. 

Mr.  LovEJOY.  Well,  short  of  finding  ways  to  move  them  out,  it 
is  better  that  they  not  destroy  the  forest.  There  are  two  points 
about  that  biochemical  prospecting  or  at  least  one  point,  and  that 
is  once  Brazil  has  resolved  this  intellectual  property  rights  issue, 
which  it  is  getting  close  to  doing,  Brazil  is  in  an  extraordinary  posi- 
tion to  pursue  the  whole  exercise  of  biochemical  prospecting  all  the 
way  through  to  being  an  actual  manufacturer  of  a  particular  drug 
or  whatever  the  product  may  be.  And  more  than  any  other  tropical 
country,  it  has  the  capacity  for  vertical  integration.  So  it  is  some- 
thing that  we  should  look  for  ways  to  encourage. 

Lastly,  as  I  was  sitting  listening  to  the  testimony  and  thinking 
about  the  sustainable  development  issue  in  the  Amazon,  it  really 
comes  back  to  the  biological  resources  there.  Every  example  that  I 
came  up  with  turned  out  to  be  biologically  based,  so  the  solution, 
in  fact,  is  in  the  very  biodiversity  that  is  being  destroyed. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  The  efforts  by  pharmaceutical  companies  to,  in 
fact,  categorize  findings  in  native  cultures  or  indeed  to  seek  out  in 
the  organisms  and  the  plants  in  the  Amazon  pharmaceutical  break- 
throughs, is  this  in  your  judgment  largely  anecdotal  at  this  point, 
or  are  there  many  sustained  efforts  by  many  companies,  and  are 
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they  really  impaired  by  the  legal  difficulties  in  Brazil  or  has  there 
just  not  been  the  will  to  pursue  it  aggressively? 

Mr.  LovEJOY.  In  Brazil  itself  there  has  not  been  a  great  deal  of 
this  partly  because  of  the  property  rights  issue.  But  elsewhere  it 
certainly  has  been  much  more  sustained,  and  I  think  Professor 
Balee  can  help  us  understand  it  in  far  greater  detail. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Lovejoy  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Mr.  ToRRlCELLl.  Dr.  Tucker,  welcome  to  the  subcommittee.  Along 
with  Dr.  Skole,  we  welcome  you  both  to  the  subcommittee.  Dr. 
Tucker,  I  understand  you  are  presenting  the  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  COMPTON  TUCKER,  NASA,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
DAVID  L.  SKOLE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  Tucker.  Thank  you.  What  I  will  do  is  give  you  a  brief  over- 
view, 1  or  2  minutes,  and  then  Dr.  Skole  will  present  our  results 
on  the  reforestation  in  the  Amazon  in  a  very  succinct  fashion  as 
well.  In  NASA  in  the  past  3  or  4  years  we  have  had  a  problem, 
which  Dr.  Skole  and  myself  have  been  two  of  the  executors  actually 
doing  the  work  ourselves  with  our  coworkers  using  Landsat  sat- 
ellite data  to  study  tropical  deforestation  not  only  in  South  Amer- 
ica, but  in  Africa  and  Southeast  Asia. 

We  will  be  reporting  and  have  provided  recently  to  President 
Clinton  on  the  Committee  on  the  Amazon  and  Brazil,  which  has 
come  to  fruition  in  the  past  2  or  3  years  and  is  being  updated  using 
Landsat  data  from  the  1990's.  In  NASA,  this  interest  grew  to  study 
tropical  deforestation  for  two  reasons. 

First,  and  the  paramount  reason  is  it  look  at  tropical  deforest- 
ation as  it  related  to  biological  diversity  questions  and  specifically 
to  the  loss  of  biological  diversity  through  deforestation.  And,  sec- 
ond, to  look  at  the  deforestation  per  se  as  this  contributes  to  a  re- 
lease of  greenhouse  gases  from  deforested  areas  to  the  atmosphere 
and  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  about  this.  And  this 
improves  our  understanding  of  the  greenhouse  gas  situation. 

As  I  mentioned,  we  have  used  Landsat  data  from  the  1970's  from 
the  1980's  and  now  from  the  1990's  to  study  this  problem. 

The  work  is  going  very  well.  And  now  Dr.  David  Skole  will  show 
some  examples.  It  is  the  type  of  work  which  most  interested  lay 
people,  after  a  few  minutes  of  instruction,  can  grasp  very  easily 
and  I  will  turn  the  program  over  to  Dr.  Skole. 

In  the  interest  of  brevity,  he  can  describe  some  of  our  results. 
Anyone  who  is  interested  is  encouraged  to  read  in  more  detail  our 
more  ponderous  findings  and  an  article  from  BioScience  as  well  as 
an  article  from  Science  6  months  ago.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Tucker  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Skole.  Before  I  go  further,  let  me  amend  what  Dr.  Tucker 
was  saying  in  that  this  is  actually  the  work  of  a  project  that  is 
being  funded  jointly  by  several  agencies,  including  the  U.S.  EPA 
and  NASA,  which  I  think  is  an  amazing  feat  in  and  of  itself. 

I  think  5  years  ago  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  rate  of  deforestation 
in  the  Brazilian  Amazon  was  virtually  unknown,  and  that  although 
there  were  quite  a  lot  of  discussion  in  the  popular  literature  in  the 
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New  York  Times,  in  Time  magazine  and  elsewhere,  if  you  looked 
at  the  numbers,  they  ranged  considerably. 

For  instance,  one  estimate  on  the  low  side  was  some  20,000 
square  kilometers  per  year  ranging  all  the  way  to  the  high  side  of 
80,000  square  kilometers  per  year.  And  I  think  it  was  this  paucity 
of  precise  data  that  actually  made  it  very  difficult  to  do  anything 
about  the  deforestation  process  itself. 

In  other  words,  policies  couldn't  be  implemented  with  this  kind 
of  uncertainty  in  just  this  simple  aspect  of  the  numbers. 

About  2  years  ago,  Dr.  Tucker,  his  colleagues  and  my  colleagues 
at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  undertook  a  project  to  collect 
the  Landsat  data  to  actually  do  the  measurements  in  very  high  res- 
olution. The  resolution  of  these  satellites  is  something  on  the  order 
of  100  meters  or  less,  100  yards  or  less  in  resolution,  and  thereby 
we  can  precisely  quantify  the  extent  of  deforestation,  the  pattern 
of  deforestation,  and  the  rate  of  deforestation. 

Let  me,  if  I  could,  step  up  front  and  we  could  look  at  some  of  the 
imagery.  These  two  scenes  over  here  demonstrate  the  real  use  of 
the  satellite  data  in  the  Amazon.  This  image  was  acquired  in  1975 
and  this  image  was  acquired  in  the  same  place  about  10  years  later 
in  1986.1 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Would  you  turn  those  slightly  side  ways  so  that 
I  could  see  them. 

Mr.  Skole.  Let  me  point  out  that  the  coloration  is  done  through 
a  computerized  process  such  that  the  forest  looks  red  and  the 
deforested  area  looks  blue  and  there  is  some  technical  reasons  for 
that,  but  the  reason  is  that  the  satellite  sees  in  the  infrared  spec- 
trum. 

What  you  can  see  is  the  increase  in  deforestation  in  this  region 
of  Rondonia  in  that  period.  And  as  well,  you  can  see  that  the 
deforested  area  highly  fragmented  the  forest,  such  that  there  is 
still  forest  remaining  in  between  these  fish  bone  patterns  of  clear- 
ing, but  they  are  highly  fragmented  and  the  impact  on  the  habitat 
itself  is  significant. 

Let  me  point  out  something  about  the  dimensions.  This  is  about 
100  miles  by  100  miles  in  its  dimension  so  each  scene  covers  a  very 
large  area.  These  clearings  up  in  the  upper  right-hand  clearing, 
these  large  fazendas  or  pastures  that  have  been  cut  out  of  the  for- 
est are  as  large  as  the  District  of  Columbia  and  they  have  about 
the  same  dimensions,  in  fact.  So  you  get  a  sense  of  the  scale  of  the 
process  of  deforestation  as  well  as  the  scale  at  which  this  tech- 
nology can  be  used  in  a  region  like  the  Amazon,  which  is  5  million 
square  kilometers,  as  big  as  most  of  the  United  States.  And  really 
the  only  way  to  quantitatively  access  the  rate  of  deforestation  in 
an  area  this  big  is  to  use  this  kind  of  satellite  remote  sensing.  And 
we  have  taken  250  scenes  like  this,  merged  them  together  in  a 
computer  and  produce  a  map  such  as  this  one  shown  here  and  we 
have  some  enlargements  that  we  can  hand  out,  I  think,  as  well  so 
that  you  can  look  at  those  more  closely,  but  this  then  provides  a 
seamless  data  set  for  the  whole  of  the  Amazon  where  we  can  actu- 


1  Illustrations  referred  to  in  Dr.  Skole's  statement  may  be  obtained  through  Complex  Systems 
Resarch  Center,  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Karth,  Oceans,  and  Space,  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Durham,  New  Hampshire  03824-3545. 
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ally  see  where  the  deforestation  is  going  and  assess  the  process 
that  we  have  been  talking  about  today. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  in  these  scenes  over  here,  they  are  fairly 
interesting,  in  particular  the  one  in  the  middle  here  where  you  see 
an  indigenous  area  here,  in  red,  the  forested  area,  being  almost  en- 
tirely circled  by  deforestation  going  on  in  the  region.  And,  in  fact, 
the  road  cuts  through  the  center  of  it.  So  this  question  of  demarca- 
tion is  important  as  the  process  of  encroachment  in  these  areas  is 
a  very  real  one. 

Let  me  just  conclude  by  saying  that  now,  having  done  the  analy- 
sis, having  done  the  measurements,  we  have  a  better  idea  of  what 
the  deforestation  rate  is  and  I  think  we  know  that  unequivocally. 
The  rate  of  deforestation  is  approximately  20,000  square  kilometers 
a  year. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Skole  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  How  do  you  compare  that  with  the  rate  of  aban- 
donment of  already  cleared  land? 

Mr.  Skole.  We  are  just  beginning  to  look  at  the  rate  of  abandon- 
ment and  it  appears  to  be  significant. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Is  it  possible  that  it  is  equal? 

Mr.  Skole.  No,  it  is  not  equal.  The  total  area  deforested,  in  the 
Amazon,  approximately  one-third  is  in  secondary  growth,  is  in 
some  stage  of  abandonment.  The  rate  is  more  difficult  to  calculate 
and  we  haven't  done  those  calculations  yet,  but  we  think — do  know 
that  one-third  of  the  area  is  in  secondary  growth  and  this  is  emerg- 
ing as  a  very  interesting  process. 

Mr.  TORRICELLL  What  do  you  know  about  in  that  one-third  that 
has  been  abandoned  in  soil  depletion,  what  it  does,  recognizing  the 
problems  of  biodiversity,  but  is  the  land  left  enough  value  that  in- 
deed it  can  grow  back  at  natural  rates? 

Mr.  LovEJOY.  It  really  depends  on  the  actual  history  of  what  was 
done  to  the  piece  of  land  before  it  was  abandoned.  If  it  was  treated 
relatively  lightly,  it  will  come  back  much  more  easily  than  if  the 
very  thin  soil  structure  was  disturbed.  Also  it  depends  on  the  size 
of  the  area.  The  bigger  the  clearing  that  is  abandoned,  the  more 
slowly  it  will  return  toward  something  like  normal.  And  then  on 
top  of  all  of  that,  very  often  these  abandoned  areas  are  then 
reinvaded  and  put  to  temporary  agriculture  again. 

Mr.  TORRICELLL  That  I  recognize.  So  that  a  third  of  it  may  be 
abandoned,  but  that  doesn't  mean  that  it  is  abandoned  perma- 
nently. At  some  point  people  come  back  and  use  it  for  ranching  or 
some  other  purpose. 

Mr.  Skole.  That'  is  correct.  We  have  submitted  for  the  record 
this  paper  that  was  just  published  this  month  in  BioScience  in 
which  we  explore  those  dynamic  processes  of  clearing,  abandon- 
ment, and  reclearing  of  the  land. 

Mr.  TORRICELLL  Is  the  reclearing  by  the  same  slash  and  burn 
techniques,  so  we  have  the  same  air  quality  problems  of  destruc- 
tion? 

Mr.  Skole.  Yes,  the  abandoned  land  has  the  potential  to  accu- 
mulate carbon  dioxide  out  of  the  atmosphere,  but  when  it  is 
recleared,  it  is  going  to  release  carbon  dioxide  back  into  the  atmos- 
phere. So  the  question  of  the  net  storage  of  carbon  and  the  emis- 
sion of  greenhouse  gases  is  emerging  as  a  very  complex  land  use 
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problem  when  we  study  the  Amazon  basin  and  other  regions  for 
just  those  reasons. 

I  would  like  to  just  finish  with  making  two  points.  The  first  being 
that  we  set  out  to  do  basic  research  primarily  under  NASA's  Mis- 
sion to  Planet  Earth  Program  and  EPA's  Global  Change  Program, 
but  in  the  process  I  think  we  found  that  global  change-type  re- 
search, basic  research,  can  also  have  positive  social  and  economic 
benefits  for  policy  and  land  management  and  environmental  man- 
agement questions.  Particularly,  when  you  use  these  kinds  of  tech- 
nologies. 

The  second  point  is  that  we  are  beginning  to  understand  that  the 
causes  of  the  deforestation  process  are  more  complex  than  we 
thought,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  is  not  simply  a  question  of  too  many 
people  or  population  growth  or  population  problem.  It  does,  indeed, 
as  was  mentioned  today,  have  to  do  with  international  forces  of 
trade  and  debt  and  lending  and  development  policies  in  an  inter- 
national context.  So  I  think  that  the  United  States  has  a  very 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  I  heard  Mr.  Lula  da  Silva  say  that.  Perhaps  you 
could  help  me  understand  what  I  didn't  at  the  time.  I  understand 
the  debt  crisis  driving  people  to  try  to  have  an  export  as  much  as 
possible  to  gain  foreign  exchange,  which  causes  living  standards  to 
be  lower  so  that  people  may  leave  and  seek  more  opportunities.  Is 
there  something  more  than  that  that  I  am  missing  in  the  connec- 
tion between  the  debt  crisis  and  the  destruction  of  the  Amazon;  a 
specific  policy  that  is  pursued  as  a  consequence? 

Mr.  Skole.  The  answer  is,  yes,  and  in  this  paper  in  BioScience 
we  elaborate  the  complex  chain  of  events  that  I  will  try  to  simplify. 
It  is  this  one  here  that  everyone  should  have  a  copy  of. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Everyone  but  me. 

Mr.  Skole.  But  if  you  look  at  the  explosive  rates  of  deforestation 
in  the  late  1970's  and  mid-1980's  in  Brazil,  you  can  see  it  was  tied 
to  foreign  lending  for  agricultural  modernization  programs  in  the 
south  of  Brazil  in  the  State  of  Parana  where  coffee  and  small  farm- 
er programs  were  converted. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  It  was  international  lending  that  was  used  for 
the  development  of  these  large  plantations,  but  the  maintenance  of 
the  debt  itself  is  not  generating  further  Amazon  destruction.  It  was 
the  unfortunate  use  of  the  money  that  was  borrowed  initially. 

Mr.  Skole.  Well,  the  money  was  used  to  encourage  soybean  pro- 
duction for  export.  And  those  kinds  of  systems  are  highly  mecha- 
nized. They  are  very  large.  And  farm  consolidation  displaces  peo- 
ple. And,  indeed,  many  of  the  people  went  to  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio, 
but  others  went  into  the  Amazon  into  the  new  frontier. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  In  your  judgment,  this  issue  about  the  inter- 
national lending  institutions  and  some  of  the  egregious  errors  of 
judgment  in  the  past  both  for  previous  hydroelectric  projects,  road 
construction,  things  that  led  to  both  environmental  instruction,  and 
the  abuse  of  the  indigenous  peoples,  are  these  international  institu- 
tions now  largely  under  control  in  these  practices? 

Mr.  LOVEJOY.  I  think  it  was  fair  to  say  that  they  were  so  badly 
burned  that  they  are  doing  almost  nothing  in  the  Amazon.  The  de- 
scription of  the  land  use  changes  is  very  true.  And  there  were  all 
those  small  landholders  who  went  to  the  Amazon  seeking  their  for- 
tune, at  the  same  time  as  the  economic  prospects  in  Brazil  wors- 
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ened  and  they  had  to  worry  about  meeting  IMF  requirements.  You 
can  imagine  that  the  first  programs  that  got  cut  in  government 
spending  were  the  long-term  programs  hke  farm  extension  person- 
nel and  the  rest. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Are  there  any  of  these  international  institutions 
that  still  concern  you  as  not  recognizing  the  potential  damage  they 
do? 

Mr.  LovEJOY.  I  think  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  and 
the  World  Bank  are  both  very  good  about  this  right  now.  And,  in 
fact,  if  anything,  the  problem  is  how  to  get  them  to  go  beyond  just 
the  G-7  payment  project  and  really  think  about  constructive  things 
they  might  do. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Do  you,  in  your  office,  tend  to  monitor  their 
agenda? 

Mr.  LovEJOY.  Without  any  effort  it  all  comes  to  my  attention.  If 
I  may  be  permitted  a  remark  relative  to  Lula's  flight  of  rhetoric 
about  if  the  Amazon  are  the  lungs  of  the  world  and  the  debt  is 
pneumonia,  it  seems  to  me  that  debt  swap  can  be  some  medicine 
for  the  pneumonia. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  We  can  keep  this  metaphor  going  forever.  Doc- 
tor, anything  else  to  add?  Thank  you  very  much.  It  was  indeed  very 
helpful  and  I  do  have  your  paper  now  which  we  will  submit  in  the 
record  at  the  conclusion  of  your  testimony. 

[The  information  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  And  Dr.  Balee  if  you  would  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  BALEE,  PROFESSOR, 

ETHNOBOTANIST,       DEPARTMENT       OF       ANTHROPOLOGY, 
TULANE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Balee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  for  holding  this  important 
hearing  on  indigenous  people  and  the  natural  environment  in 
Brazil.  I  would  like  to  focus  today  on  the  current  and  past  relation- 
ship between  Brazilian  Indians  and  the  natural  environment  with 
specific  reference  to  the  area  that  I  know  best,  which  is  called  pre- 
Amazonia,  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  Brazilian  Amazon  in  the 
state  of  Maranhao,  and  I  would  like  to,  if  I  may,  use  the  overhead 
projecter  to  show  you  this  area  and  say  a  few  words  about  it. 

Well,  we  can't  see  this  very  well,  but  the  most  important  outlines 
at  least,  I  think,  are  visible.  Pre-Amazonia  is  drained  by  the 
Gurupi  River,  which  drains  directly  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This 
forested  area  is  about  6,500  square  miles  in  extent  today.  The  for- 
ested part  was  larger  in  the  past. 

The  indigenous  peoples  of  pre-Amazonia  include  the  Ka'apor, 
Awa-Guaja,  Tembe,  and  Timbira,  all  of  whom  have  occupied  the  re- 
gion since  prior  to  the  20th  century.  What  you  see  visible  here  are 
some  of  the  current  indigenous  reserves  and  the  northern  part  of 
the  biological  part  of  the  reserve  down  there  on  the  bottom,  which 
had  been  established  by  the  Federal  Government  of  Brazil  over  the 
years. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Can  you  place  this  as  to  where  this  is  geographi- 
cally for  me? 

Mr.  Balee.  Yes,  it  is  about  150  miles  inland  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  in  the  extreme  east  of  the  Amazon,  south  of  the  Amazon 
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River  proper.  I  have  a  scale  to  show  you.  There  it  is  in  Brazil,  the 
black  square. 

The  flora  of  pre-Amazonia  consists  of  at  least  1,000  species  of 
vascular  plants,  the  great  majority  of  which  are  trees.  The  Ka'apor, 
Guaja,  and  Tembe  peoples,  whose  ethnobotany  I  have  studied,  use 
about  90  percent  of  these  plant  species  in  the  pre-Amazonian  re- 
gion in  one  way  or  other.  In  addition,  a  certain  portion  of  the  forest 
has  been  altered  in  its  species  composition  by  agroforestry  practices 
of  the  indigenous  peoples,  such  as  ancestors  of  the  Ka'apor  and 
Tembe,  over  perhaps  hundreds  of  years. 

Such  alterations  of  forests  do  not  apply  to  the  Guaja  who  are 
among  the  last  hunting  and  forging  nomads  in  the  world.  The 
Guaja  do  not  burn  forest  for  agriculture  for  traditionally  they  had 
no  agriculture.  Many  of  them  still  do  not. 

I  would  like  to  show  you  a  second  image.  This  transparency 
shows  that  in  an  inventory  of  8  hectares  of  forest,  4  of  which  were 
high  forest  or  primary  forest  and  4  of  which  were  old  fallow,  which 
is  a  kind  of  forest  created  by  the  Indians  themselves  over  hundreds 
of  years,  the  species/area  curves  between  the  two  different  forest 
types  are  insignificantly  different. 

The  number  of  species  is  insignificantly  different  between  the 
two  forest  types,  yet  the  species  composition  of  the  two  different 
kinds  of  forests  are  extremely  different.  This  indicates  an  indige- 
nous contribution  to  regional  biodiversity,  insofar  as  some  of  these 
species  in  the  old  fallow  would  not  exist  if  it  were  not  for  indige- 
nous agroforestry  practices  of  the  past  and  present.  The  old  fallow 
forest  is  usually  coded  as  high  forest  in  maps  and  in  satellite  im- 
agery. 

This  third  transparency  shows  you  the  eastern  edge  of  one  of  the 
indigenous  reserves  of  pre-Amazonia  from  a  satellite  image  taken 
in  July  1990,  and  unlike  Professor  Skole's  image,  green  here  is  for- 
est. And  the  reddish  or  pink  areas  are  deforested.  The  line  separat- 
ing forest  from  nonforest  is  the  eastern  edge  of  upper  Turia^u  In- 
dian reserve  in  July  1990.  An  extraordinary  contrast  is  to  be  found 
in  pre-Amazonia  and  this  image  in  part  tells  that  story. 

Where  there  are  no  Indians,  there  is  also  no  forest  left.  And 
where  there  are  areas  where  there  are  Indians,  there  still  is  forest. 
This  area  has  about  750  indigenous  inhabitants.  In  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner  you  see  the  Gurupi  River. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  What  is  it  that  you  learn  about  the  size  of  the 
reserve  being  large  enough  to  maintain  both  the  amount  of  land 
and  the  number  of  species  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  indigenous 
tribe? 

Mr.  Balee.  I  think  that  the  long-term  history  of  the  area  shows 
that  it  is  possible  that  indigenous  peoples  and  regional  biodiversity 
are  not  incompatible,  given  that  they  have  occupied  the  area  prior 
to  the  20th  century  and  have  also  practiced  agriculture  in  the  area. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  In  the  lands  that  remain,  the  biodiversity  ap- 
pears stable  and  consistent  with  what  it  would  have  been  if  the 
other  lands  had  not  been  developed? 

Mr.  Balee.  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  that  question  at  this 
point.  We  don't  have  research  on  that  particular 
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Mr.  TORRICELLI.  You  cannot  be  certain  that  there  is  a  zero  im- 
pact on  the  way  of  hfe  of  the  indigenous  tribes  because  of  the  main- 
tenance of  these  lands? 

Mr.  Balee.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  the  question.  The  mainte- 
nance of  the  lands  of  the  Indians? 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  That  the  way  they  hunt  and  gather,  their  diet, 
their  other  means  of  life,  would  not  have  been  different  if  the  ad- 
joining lands  had  not  been  developed.  Meaning  that  this  re- 
serve  

Mr.  Balee.  It  is  unlikely  that  their  way  of  life  would  have  been 
substantially  different.  However,  at  this  point  4  years  later,  this 
area  in  this  portion  here,  which  forms  the  southern  part  of  the  re- 
serve exhibits  pink  dots.  Those  pink  dots  are  illegal  cattle  ranches 
that  began  to  be  built  into  the  area  after  1989.  If  we  were  to  have 
a  satellite  image  of  the  same  area  4  years  later,  it  showed  a  much 
larger  swath  of  destruction,  perhaps  as  much  as  20  percent  of  the 
entire  reserve. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  That  does  not  answer  the  question  I  am  asking. 
The  question  is  to  raise  an  analogy,  if  we  had  preserved  all  of 
South  Dakota  as  a  reserve  for  Native  Americans,  the  traditional 
way  of  life  still  would  have  been  interrupted  because  the  buffalo 
needed  to  migrate  into  Nebraska.  So  given  the  whole  State,  it 
wouldn't  have  had  any  impact  on  an  important  part  of  the  their 
culture  and  their  food. 

My  question  here  is  the  same.  It  is  tremendous  this  land  has 
been  preserved,  but  what  does  it  do  about  the  species  that  they  rely 
upon,  given  migration  and  the  amount  of  land  they  might  require 
for  natural  habitat?  Has  something  really  been  accomplished  by 
preservation  of  this  amount  of  land? 

Mr.  Balee.  Something  has  been  accomplished  because  the  indig- 
enous cultures  are  still  extant  there.  However,  if  this  land,  which 
is  demarcated,  is  not  protected  from  illegal  invasion,  plant  and  ani- 
mal species  endemic  to  the  area  will  be  obviously  lost  with  the  de- 
struction of  this  area.  In  addition,  it  is  the  last  substantial  block 
of  forest  east  of  the  Tocantins  River,  which  is  about  300  miles  west 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  that  could  be  used  as  a  seed  bank  for  future 
reforestation  projects  in  eastern  Amazonia  and  in  the  area  of  the 
Pleistocene  forest  fragment  known  as  the  Belem  refuge,  which  is 
outside  of  this  area  to  the  West,  which  has  been  almost  totally 
deforested  by  cattle  and  ranching  interests  and,  which  has  no — on 
paper  at  least — legal  protection,  as  does  this  area. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  today  what  stands  to  be  lost  with  the 
current  illegal  deforestation  of  pre-Amazonia?  One  can  perceive  at 
least  five  major  losses. 

First,  loss  of  human  life  is  imminent,  both  of  Indians  and  non- 
Indians  who  are  entering  into  direct,  violent,  armed  conflict  with 
each  other  over  this  land. 

Second,  indigenous  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  the  plant  species 
will  soon  vanish.  Some  of  this  knowledge  could  have  universal,  sus- 
tainable applications  as  new  food  crops,  medicines,  textiles  and 
fuels.  Without  the  forest,  indigenous  knowledge  of  pre-Amazonian 
plants  and  indigenous  culture  itself,  which  is  inextricably  tied  to 
the  existence  of  the  forest,  would  certainly  perish. 
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Third,  the  imminent  total  destruction  of  pre-Amazonia  would 
cause  plant  and  animal  species  endemic  to  the  region  to  go  extinct 
and  nonendemic  species  to  go  locally  extinct. 

Fourth,  because  it  is  the  last  substantially  intact  as  well  as  le- 
gally protected  area  east  of  the  Tocantins  River,  the  destruction  of 
pre-Amazonia  will  eliminate  the  most  important  potential  seed 
bank  for  any  possible  reforestation  projects  in  the  region,  given 
that  its  biological  conditions  are  similar  to  the  rest  of  that  area. 

And  fifth,  the  different  but  highly  successful  and  environmentally 
enhancing  modes  of  land  use — indigenous  agroforestry  in  eastern 
Amazonia  and  foraging  (or  hunting  and  gathering)  stand  to  be  for- 
ever destroyed  by  the  illegal  invasion  and  destruction  of  what  re- 
mains of  pre-Amazonia. 

Mr.  ToRRlCELLi.  Do  you  know  when  these  illegal  cattle  ranches 
first  appeared? 

Mr.  Balee.  Yes.  They  began  in  about  1989. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Do  you  know  whether  indeed  it  has  gotten 
worse  since  then? 

Mr.  Balee.  Yes,  we  know  that  it  is  much  worse  and  there  are 
approximately  1,000  nonindigenous  intruders  within  the  confines  of 
the  reserve,  as  indicated  in  the  prepared  statement  that  I  submit- 
ted. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Do  you  have  any  idea  whether  they  are  being 
challenged  by  the  Brazilian  Government  at  all? 

Mr.  Balee.  At  this  point,  the  Brazilian  Government  is  not  re- 
moving the  intruders. 

Mr.  Torricelll  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Balee.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Balee  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  LovEJOY.  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  this  area  is  probably 
the  single  most  important  conservation  priority  in  the  Brazilian 
Amazon.  I  mean,  it  is  the  last  place  where  a  whole  variety  of  spe- 
cies are  surviving,  and  as  you  see,  it  is  being  eaten  away.  So  if  we 
ever 

Mr.  Torricelll  Is  it  the  same  kind  of  local  government  problem 
as  we  saw  in  Manaus  where  the  local  political  dynamics  are  simply 
to  support  development  and  will  never  interfere? 

Mr.  LovEJOY.  I  mean,  it  is  just  very  weak.  There  are  people  in 
the  State  of  Maranhao  who  would  like  to  do  something,  but  if  we 
ever  got  a  debt  swap  program  going  with  Brazil,  this  should  be  the 
first  thing  we  would  put  on  the  list  for  the  Amazon. 

Mr.  Torricelll  Has  this  reached  the  point  of  being  before  Bra- 
zilian courts,  or  local  governments  haven't  even  allowed  it  to  go  for- 
ward in  the  judicial  process? 

Mr.  Lovejoy.  It  will  be  messy  with  titles  and  stuff  like  that,  but 
with  resources  you  could  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Torricelll  In  area  of  designation,  is  it  similar  as  the  way 
the  Yanomami  lands  were  designated  by  the  Venezuelan-Guyanese 
border;  the  same  kind  of  legal  format  designations? 

Mr.  Lovejoy.  This  is  a  much  older  one.  I  simply  don't  know  the 
details  of  it.  The  most  of  the  land  is  Indian  land  and  not  too  much 
of  the  remaining  forest  is  of  any  consequence. 

Mr.  Torricelll  Your  testimony  today  has  been  very  helpful.  I 
appreciate  that  it  has  taken  so  long,  but  it,  indeed,  is  very  useful 
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to  establish  this  record;  useful  for  my  own  knowledge  as  we  go  for- 
ward. I  hope  that  in  each  of  your  cases  this  is  not  the  last  time 
you  communicate  with  the  subcommittee.  This  is  an  ongoing  issue 
of  continuing  interest  to  the  subcommittee  and  each  of  your  re- 
search, the  things  that  you  discover,  the  things  that  you  write,  the 
visits  you  have,  I  hope  you  share  those  with  us  as  the  years  go  for- 
ward so  we  can  benefit  from  your  work  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation.  The  hearing  is  ad- 
journed. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:40  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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Last  August,  on  the  occasion  of  the  tragic  massacre  of  16  Yanomami 
Indians  by  gold  miners.  Senator  Jarbas  Passarinho  of  Brazil  wrote  that 
What  happened  in  the  United  States  during  the  gold  rush  was  repeated, 
without  the  escapades  of  General  Custer,  in  Roraima." 

His  parallel  speaks  to  a  primary  purpose  of  today's  hearing.   The 
slaughter  of  indigenous  peoples  in  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  most 
shameful  chapters  of  our  history,  but  it  is  one  that  we  cannot   forget. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  best  ways  that  we  can  attempt  to  make  amends  for  our 
gross  mistreatment  of  indigenous  peoples  is  to  give  advice  to  other  nations 
who  are  today  facing  the  same  difficult  problems  that  we  faced  in  the  19th 
century. 

Today  in  Brazil,  the  survival  of  200  societies  of  indigenous  peoples  is 
at  issue.    For  most  of  these  societies,  their  survival  and  their  capability  to 
maintain  their  cultural  integrity  is  intimately  connected  with  their  control 
over  their  natural  resources.    Tragically,  those  resources  are  being  sought 
aggressively  and  often  violently  by  mining  and  other  interests,  many  of 
vrfhom  will  stop  at  nothing  to  gain  access  to  indigenous  lands. 

Last  year,  16  Yanomami  Indians  v/ere  murdered  in  cold  blood  because 
wildcat  miners  wanted  the  gold  under  Yanomami  land.   The  Guarani,  after 
seeing  their  territory  drastically  reduced,  and  their    attempts  at  preserving 
their  Constitutionally  guaranteed  right  to  own  land  negated  by  the  courts, 
are  committing  suicide.    These  and  other  indigenous  groups  ask  nothing 
from  the  government  other  than  the  right  to  remain  on  their  traditional 
lands.    But  because  of  the  material  value  of  those  lands,  their  requests  are 
being  denied. 

This  is  a  tragedy  not  only  from  a  human  rights  perspective,  but  also 
from  an  environmental  perspective.    The  land  rights  of  many  of  Brazil's 
indigenous  peoples  coincide  with  some  of  the  greatest  remaining 
concentrations  of  biological  diversity  on  the  planet.    Already,  as  v;e  can  see 
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from  the  satellite  photos  displayed  around  this  room,  the  amount  of 
deforestation  that  has  taken  place  in  the  Amazon  is  devastating.   What  we 
cannot  see  are  some  of  the  other  horrible  environmental  consequences  of 
the  exploitation  of  natural  resources,  such  as  the  spread  of  large  quantities 
of  highly  toxic  mercury  throughout  the  Amazon  as  a  result  of  uncontrolled 
mining  processes. 

Today,  we  have  called  together  representatives  from  the  Clinton 
Administration,  leaders  of  two  Brazilian  indigenous  nations,  and  Brazilian 
presidential  candidate  Luis  Inacio  Lula  da  Silva  to  discuss  ways  in  which 
the  Brazilian  government  can  best  protect  their  indigenous  peoples  and  the 
Amazon,  and  ways  in  which  the  United  Slates  can  be  of  assistance.   We  will 
also  hear  from  several  prominent  members  of  our  scientific  community,  who 
will  discuss  the  ecological  impact  of  what  is  going  on  in  Brazil. 

There  are  several  important  messages  that  we  can  send  to  the 
Government  of  Brazil  with  today's  hearing.   The  first  is  that  judicial  impunity 
for  the  perpetrators  of  violence,  especially  in  land  conflicts,  creates  a 
climate  where  law  enforcement  becomes  virtually  impossible.   The 
predicted  escape  of  the  assassins  of  the  late  leader  of  the  rubber  tappers' 
union,  Chico  Mendes,  and  the  failure  to  apprehend  or  try  any  of  the 
persons  responsible  for  last  year's  Yanomami  massacre,  are  only  two  tragic 
examples  of  judicial  impunity  in  Brazil.     If  the  judicial  system  cannot 
protect  the  most  basic  of  human  rights,  no  real  development  can  occur. 
The  United  States  must  find  means  to  support  appropriate  Brazilian 
initiatives  for  judicial  reform,  for  training  ••  for  whatever  is  necessary  to 
bring  about  the  rule  of  law. 

We  must  also  convince  Brazil  to  consider  protection  of  its  tropical 
forests  as  a  more  appropriate  and  lucrative  policy  than  destruction  of  those 
forests.    The  biodiversity  of  the  Amazon  --  the  largest  remaining  expanse  of 
tropical  forest  in  the  world  --  may  well  contain  information  and  material 
critical  to  new  generations  of  products  in  the  fields  of  biotechnology  and 
genetic  engineering,  with  inestimable  value  to  the  planet.   Protection  of 
biological  diversity  and  its  appropriate  use  can  become  a  source  of 
enormous  wealth  for  Brazil. 
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President  Clinton  and  Vice  President  Gore  believe  that  economic 
growth  and  development  can  and  should  be  compatible  with  environmental 
protection,  as  well  as  with  the  defense  of  human  rights.  I  hope  that  they  will 
heed  the  discussion  of  these  issues  here  today,  as  they  proceed  in 
preparing  for  the  Summit  of  the  Americas  to  be  held  in  Miami  in  December 
of  this  year. 

I  also  intend  to  use  this  hearing  as  a  springboard  for  legislation.   The 
American  market  for  timber  products  has  stimulated  deforestation  around 
the  world.    I  believe  that  by  making  American  consumers  aware  of  where 
timber  products  originated,  we  can  decrease  the  demand  for  products  that 
come  from  the  Amazon  and  other  threatened  areas.    I  am  also  analyzing  the 
1940  Convention  on  Nature  Protection  and  Wildlife  Preservation  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  see  if  by  revitalizing  the  Convention,  we  can  include 
an  amendment  that  would  require  each  signatory  to  protect  its  people  and 
natural  environment  from  toxic  mercury  poisoning. 

Once  again,  I  welcome  our  distinguished  Brazilian  and  American 
guests  and  I  look  forward  to  your  testimony. 
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THE   AMAZON:    PRESENT  AND   FUTURE 


Teatimony  Before   The   United  States  Housa   Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,    Western   Hcniiaphere  Affairs   Subcommittee 
by  Luiz   InScio  Lula  DaSilva 
1:00  p.m.    May  10,    1994 

Members   of  the   Subcomnjittee,    visitors  and  guests: 

I  am  happy  to  be  here   in  the  United  States  to  discuss   a  topic  of 
such   importtuice   to  the  future  of  humanity.    I   also  wiah  to  express 
my  thanXa   for  the    invitation  to  expreee   our  point    of  view  on  zho 
current   situation  and  the  future  of  the  Amazon. 

The  environment    cannot   be  separated  from  the  economic,    political, 
social,    cultural    and   ethical   issues  which    I  would   like   to 
address.    And  the    international   situation   today   is    changing 
dramatically. 

The   changes   are   not    only  geopolitical,    with  the   cricis   in  Eastern 
Europe   and  the   end  of   the  Soviet  Union.    They  are  much  more  of  an 
economic   and   social    nature. 

The   disturbing   signs    of   financial    instability   are   growing   in  the 
developed  countries    and  the  economic  crisis  deepens    in  the 
peripheral   economies,    especially   in  Latin  Aiterica.    My   country, 
Brazil,    has  been   living  between   stagnation  and  hyperinflation  for 
twelve  years. 

Some   of  the   countries   on  this   continent,    which  are    applying  tough 
"economic   ad^ust.ment"   programs,    can  conune.morate   some    success   in 
the   control    of   inflation,    but  none  show   any   improvement    in  their 
social   situation.    We    see  growing  unemployment,    poverty   and  misery 
throughout    Latin   America. 

Our  precarious    systems    of  education,    health  and  welfare   are 
coming  undone.    Epidemics  such  as  cholera   are   returning,    bringing 
death  to   thousands   of   the  poorest.    Millions  of   youth   and  children 
are   deep   in   despair,    when  not   abandoned  to  the   streets, 
prostitution   or   violent   crime. 

And   for   all    theae    reasons,    I   want   to  warn,    from   this    tribune, 
that    the    KEY    THREATENED    SPECIES    IN   OUR   COUNTRIES    —    AND 
ESPECIALLY    IN    BKAZIL    —    IS    THE    HUMAN   BEING. 
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This  silent  genocide  has  its  economic  causes  which  are  alao  the 
basis  for  our  countries'  environmental  degradation.  One  of  these 
causes  is  the  Foreign  DeJOt^  which  we  have  paid  many  times  over 
and  which  is  growing  each  day.  One  of  these  causes  is  the 
deterioration  of  our  foreign  trade,  as  the  rich  countries  impose 
the  end  to  our  protective  tariffs/  while  they  openly  practice 
protectionism,  as  is  made  patently  clear  by  the  continuing  trade 
impasse  with  Japan.  One  of  these  causes  is  the  bargain  selling  of 
our  industry,  condemned  to  strangulation  in  the  face  of  the  neo- 
liberal  offensive  and  outdated  technology,  which  every  day 
separates  us  more  from  the  developed  world. 

But  there  are  political  reasons  too.  Sone  governments  try  to 
reduce  the  planet's  environmental  issues  to  preserving  the 
forest,  especially  the  Amazon.  As  Brazilians,  with  indisputable 
sovereignty  over  most  of  the  Amazon,  we  are  pleased  by  the 
growing  interest  of  developed  countries  in  saving  the  Amazon 
forest.  But  we  require  that  rich  countries  be  equally  concerned 
with  air  pollution,  the  destruction  of  the  ozone  layer,  and  other 
forms  of  pollution  that  continue  in  their  territories. 

We  are  OF>en  to  international  cooperation  on  the  environment  and 
vehemently  reject  the  false  nationalist  rhetoric  of  Latin 
American  elites  and  governjT.ents  which  raise  the  phantom  of 
external  intervention  as  a  pretext  to  continue  the  criminally 
predatory  policy  which  has  produced  such  gigantic  devastation. 

We  therefore  require  that  this  cooperation  be  founded  on  the 
basic  principles  of  respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  Amazonian 
nations  over  the  forest,  as  well  as  on  the  co-responsibility  of 
the  rich  nations  for  other  environmental  imbalances  which  hurt 
the  human  condition  in  the  region:  lack  of  basic  sanitation,  lack 
of  sewage  systems,  precarious  educational  systems,  workers 
permanently  subject  to  unhealthy  and  unsafe  environments  and 
salaries  of  hunger. 

With  this  introduction,  I  can  focus  my  analysis  on  the  problems 
of  the  Amazon. 
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In  Brazil,  following  the  1989  preaidential  electiona/  we  created 
a  Shadow  Cabinet  ('parallel  government')  to  articulate  the 
dejTiocratic  opposition,  aund  express  the  opinion  of  the  31  million 
voters  who  supported  us  in  the  second  round  of  that  contest.  Its 
basic  purpose  was  to  monitor  the  policies  of  the  present 
government  and  formulate  alternate  proposals  for  the  country, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  exploited  and  marginalized 
majorities . 

Now  we  have  created  a  Plan  of  Government,  which  outlines  very 
specific  steps  to  be  taken  in  each  major  environmental  region  in 
Brazil. 

We  arc  now  making  the  complete  document  available  to  all. 

The  Amazon  has  been  presented  to  the  world  for  decades  as  a 
homogeneous,  unpopulated  and  monotonous  region,  without  physical 
and  biological  diveisity.  A  space  without  people  or  history,  to 
be  manipulated  by  plans  made  from  afar. 

The  governing  elites  offered  the  region  public  policies  which 
resulted  in  enormous  failures.  There  have  been  recognized  policy 
failures  regarding  the  Indians,  land  ownership,  agriculture, 
transportation,  mining  and  hydroelectric  power.  Moreover,  there 
is  a  deep  disregard  for  the  destiny  of  the  traditional  peoples, 
dependent  upon  the  forests  and  streams:  Indians,  rubber  tappers, 
brazil  nut  harvesters  and  river  dwellers. 

Road  construction  in  the  heart  of  the  Jungle,  without 
anticipating  its  physical,  environmental  and  social  impacts,  has 
led  to  devastation  on  matny  fronts.  There  has  been  criminal 
omission  in  protecting  the  water  quality  of  the  rivers  and 
streams,  which  provide  fish  —  the  )cey  food  and  basis  for 
survival  of  the  region's  peoples. 

For  many  years,  there  have  been  unbalanced  incentives  for  large 
and  small  mining,  with  no  concern  for  the  conseq'-ences .  The 
invasion  of  indigenous  reserves  by  miners  Is  far  from  being 
resolved. 

These  facts  demonstrate  that  the  opening  of  the  Amazon  to  the 
outside  world  —  under  the  force  of  truly  savage  strategies  — 
has  caused  the  emergence  of  one  of  the  most  uneq'jal  societies 
known  today  based  on  the  exploitation  of  natural  resources. 
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This   invasion  has  brought  about  the  chaotic   use   of   land/    the 
pillage   of  basic  natural  resources  and  underground  riches, 
leading  to  total   ecological   disorder.    This   ecological   and  social 
disorder  has   reached  levels  that  have  caused  both  the 
deterioration   of  the   environment  and  acute   social   conflicts:   The 
two  most    serious   environmental   problems   of  the  Brazilian  Amazon. 

After  three   decades   of   interference   in   the   region,    a  nevr 
atmosphere   of   living  togetJier  in  understanding   cari   no   longer  be 
postponed.    The   current    situation  of  social   injustice   and 
ecological   aggression,    due  to  the  elitism  and  incompetence  of  a 
succession  of   governments,    must  be  radically  changed. 

Living    in   the   Brazilian  Amazon   are   150,000    Indians,    2,500,000 
rubber   tappers,    river   dwellers,    islanders   and  nut   collectors, 
560,000   miners,    and  5,000,000   laborers,    govern-nent   employees  and 
itinerant   workers,    as   well   as   several  million  urban   iahabitants 
spread   among   the    large,    rcedium  and   small   cities. 

This   human   contingent    should  be  the  center  of  attention  of  amy 
environmental   proposal    for  the  Amazon,    especially   the  policy  to 
be  undertaken  by   an   administration   far  more   responsible  than   the 
present    government.    It    should   follow   democratic   and   popular 
concepts,    and   its   values  of  ecologically  balaj^ced  development  and 
social    justice. 

In  broad   strokes,    our  global  project  to   develop  the  Amazon,    with 
a  maximum  of   the    forest   standing,    consists   of  the   following  basic 
guidelines: 

1.  Introduce    a  policy   of  peaceful   co-habitation   among   the 
different   communities   and  cultures,    to  stop  the  unending,    violent 
conflicts   between   ranchers  and  Indians,    large   landowners  and 
8C[uatter8,    miners   and   Indians,    Indians  and  ranc.*:  hands,    rubber 
tappers    and   loggers. 

2.  Support    a   broad  process  to  rehabilitate  biodiversity,    given 
its   importance   to   the   country  and  the  planet,    as  genetic  heritage 
and  a   reserve    for  pharmaceutical   and  medical   research,    as  well  as 
the  basis    for    the   peoples'    self-sustaining  econonvic   activities: 
edible  palm  and   oil   products    (agai,    pupunha,    palm  oilj    and  shaded 
crops   at    the   edge    of    the    forest    (cacao,    fruit   trees)  . 
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3,  Axrest  the  irresponsible  policy  of  opening  roads,  underway 
since  Rraailia  was  built,  with  more  and  more  corridors  of 
devastation,  which  has  already  produced  irreparable  losses  to  tbe 
Amazon  «nvironment.  Halt  authorizations  to  build  new  roads  ui^tll 
a  new  systftra  is  put  in  place  to  manage  the  existing  roads, 
designed  to  preserve  the  envlronraent  and  achieve  real  support  for 
local  comtnunit  ies  and  travellers. 

A.    Change  legislation  which  authorizes  deforestation  up  to  50%  of 
any  land  holding,  regardless  of  the  type  of  soil  or  time  frame, 
ending  the  fraud  that  considers  any  clearing  as  an  "improvement." 
Rigidly  control  all  activities  based  upon  land  clearing  (logging, 
grazing,  mining,  etc.),  limiting  existing  large  landholdinys  to 
cut  0.5%  of  the  total  area. 

With  these  steps,  we  are  very  confident  we  can  stop  the 
deterioration  of  the  environment  and  bring  about  positive  change. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  today,  and  commend  you  for  your  strong 
interest  in  the  protection  of  individual  rights  for  indigenous 
people  and  in  environmental  protection. 

As  you  know,  the  Clinton  Administration  is  deeply  committed 
to  the  promotion  and  protection  of  individual  human  rights, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.   And  indigenous  people  are  often 
subjected  to  serious  abuse  and  often  lack  the  means  of  ensuring 
that  their  governments  recognize  and  protect  their  individual 
rights. 

This  administration  is  working  to  raise  the  profile  of 
indigenous  people  in  the  human  rights  arena.   This  year,  we 
have  introduced  a  new  section  in  our  Country  Reports  on  Human 
Rights  Practices,  focusing  solely  on  abuses  of  the  rights  of 
indigenous  people. 

The  U.S.  is  also  monitoring  the  progress  of  the  draft 
United  Nations  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of  Indigenous  People. 
Currently  the  declaration  is  being  reviewed  by  the  UN's 
Subcommission  on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and 
Protection  of  Minorities. 

We  strongly  support  the  Declaration's  basic  goals:   (1) 
that  persons  belonging  to  indigenous  groups  are  entitled  to 
exercise  fully  their  individual  human  rights  without 
discrimination,  and  (2)  that  indigenous  persons  have  the  right 
to  preserve  their  identity  and  culture,  free  from  involuntary 
ass  imi lat ion . 

In  addition,  at  this  year's  session  of  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commission  in  Geneva,  we  joined  consensus  on 
several  resolutions  addressing  the  rights  of  indigenous  people. 

There  is  much  that  needs  to  be  done  in  this  area.   The 
individual  rights  of  many  groups  of  indigenous  people  in  many 
countries  are  not  being  protected  adequately  by  their 
governments.   Although  this  is  a  worldwide  problem,  a  striking 
example  is  the  plight  of  the  Yanomami  people  of  Brazil. 

The  cultural  survival  of  Brazil's  indigenous  people  depends 
on  their  ability  to  retain  their  own  land.   Environmental 
destruction,  disease,  and  delays  in  land  demarcation  threaten 
their  future. 

Every  Brazilian  state  has  "reservas  indigenas."   The 
Yanomami  reserve,  the  largest,  is  in  the  Amazon  Basin. 
Approximately  300,000  indigenous  people  live  in  this  area  where 
they  frequently  suffer  discrimination  and  depredations  by 
outs  iders . 
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Last  summer  a  massacre  of  16-18  Yanomami  people  took  place 
along  the  border  between  Venezuela  and  Brazil.   Immediately 
following  reports  of  the  massacre  the  State  Department  urged 
that  both  governments  take  swift  and  thorough  legal  action  to 
bring  the  perpetrators  to  justice.   I  met  with  informed  NGOs  to 
learn  more  about  the  situation,  and  subsequently  with  the 
Brazilian  Ambassador  to  express  our  concerns.   The  Brazilian 
Government  investigated  the  case  and  brought  charges  of 
genocide  against  23  miners.   Only  two  were  arrested,  however, 
and  they  were  later  released  because  witnesses  could  not  be 
located.   The  case  remains  open,  but  prosecutors  have  had 
difficulty  locating  witnesses  and  the  other  miners  accused  of 
the  massacre  have  never  been  found. 

Responsible  agencies  in  Brazil  often  have  not  effective 
action  in  response  to  the  invasion  of  indigenous  lands  by 
outsiders.   Although  the  1988  Brazilian  Constitution  guarantees 
Indians'  rights  to  traditionally  occupied  lands,  the  government 
has  been  slow  to  proceed  with  the  demarcation  of  indigenous 
lands.   Justice  Ministry  officials  point  to  conflicting  legal 
claims,  requiring  compensation  for  landowners  holding  deeds 
acquired  in  good  faith,  and  the  lack  of  funds  for  compensation 
as  one  problem.   Current  budget  constraints  make  it  difficult 
to  find  funds  for  the  costs  of  physical  demarcation.   Political 
obstacles  also  exist:   the  military  is  said  to  object  to 
indigenous  lands  along  Brazil's  borders  and  state  politicians 
reportedly  believe  their  economies  will  suffer  if  large 
contiguous  areas  are  reserved  for  small  Indian  populations. 

The  Inter-American  Commission  on  Human  Rights  has  requested 
permission  for  an  on-site  investigation  into  the  situation  of 
the  Yanomami.   Brazil  has  so  far  not  granted  permission,  but  we 
would  urge  the  government  to  grant  this  request.   Many 
Brazilian  NGOs  are  now  promoting  the  rights  of  indigenous 
people  and  we  have  urged  the  Brazilian  government  to  work  with 
them. 

Indigenous  people  in  Brazil  are  in  a  poor  position  to 
protect  themselves;  few  speak  Portuguese  and  educational 
opportunities  are  scarce.   One  encouraging  note  is  that 
proposed  constitutional  revisions  that  would  have  had  a 
negative  effect  on  indigenous  rights  have  not  been  enacted  by 
the  Brazilian  Congress,  leaving  the  1988  Constitution's 
pro-Indian  rights  intact.   Nevertheless,  law  enforcement  in 
Brazil  for  the  protection  of  rights  of  the  indigenous  continues 
to  be  inadequate. 

The  rights  of  the  indigenous  in  Brazil  and  their 
environment  also  are  affected  by  the  invasion  of  their  lands  by 
loggers,  squatters  and  gold  miners.   Loggers  cut  down  tropical 
hardwoods  such  as  mahogany  for  commercial  timber  sales  in 
contravention  of  the  1965  forestry  code,  which  forbids 
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exploitation  of  resources  on  indigenous  lands.   Logging  has   - 
eroded  the  physical  and  economic  base  of  indigenous  groups. 
The  large  sums  of  money  being  made  in  logging  on  the  reserves 
almost  exclusively  benefit  non-indigenous  investors  and 
specu  la  tors . 

The  roads  which  are  develqped  for  logging  contribute  to  the 
destruction  of  the  forest  ecosystem  and  facilitate  the  movement 
of  outsiders  and  disease  to  the  Indians.   Since  a  gold  rush 
began  in  the  Yanomami  area  in  1987,  ten  percent  of  the  Yanomami 
population  reportedly  has  succumbed  to  diseases  to  which  they 
had  no  resistance,  including  malaria,  tuberculosis,  influenza, 
sexually  transmitted  diseases,  and  even  the  common  cold. 

Messy  gold  mining  practices  have  also  wrought  environmental 
damage.   The  use  of  mercury  to  separate  the  gold  from  other  ore 
has  resulted  in  extensive  mercury  poisoning.   Although  the 
extent  of  such  poisoning  is  not  weH  documented,  there  is 
clearly  an  impact  on  the  Yanomamis,  who  drink  from  and  fish  in 
mercury-polluted  rivers,  thereby  absorbing  dangerous  levels  of 
mercury. 

The  U.S.  is  working  on  a  variety  of  fronts  that  we  hope 
will  improve  the  plight  of  the  Yanomami.   Many  of  the  steps  we 
are  taking  have  been  formulated  in  response  to,  and  in 
conjunction  with,  the  NGO  community. 

For  example,  the  U.S.,  in  cooperation  with  the  G-7  and  the 
Brazilian  Government,  is  actively  participating  in  the  Pilot 
Program  for  the  Conservation  of  the  Brazilian  Rain  Forest, 
administered  by  the  World  Bank.   It  is  a  $250  million  program 
to  promote  conservation  in  the  Amazon.   In  a  recent 
international  meeting  on  this  program,  the  Government  of  Brazil 
made  a  commitment  to  better  control  activities  of  small  scale 
gold  miners  who,  up  to  this  time,  have  encroached  on  indigenous 
reserves  . 

The  U.S.  Government  has  provided  $5.5  million  as  a 
contribution  to  the  program.   USAID's  associated  bilateral 
projects,  in  rain  forest  preservation  and  water  clean-up,  are 
complementary  to  this  program.   Existing  program  components 
include  research,  demonstration  projects,  demarcation  of 
indigenous  reserves,  planning  for  forest  research  management, 
and  environmental  monitoring  and  surveillance.   We  hope  we  will 
be  able  to  continue  to  support  the  Pilot  Program  in  the  future, 
given  the  tremendous  significance  of  to  indigenous  people  in 
the  region. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Administration  is 
concerned  about  the  plight  of  indigenous  people  at  home  and 
abroad.   We  are  committed  to  protecting  their  ^individual  human 
rights  and  we  will  strive  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  their 
cultures  by  forced  assimilation. 

Thank  you . 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Stephan  Schwartzman.  and  I  am  testifying  today  on 
behalf  of  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund,  the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
and  the  Sierra  Club.  These  national  environmental  organizations  together 
have  more  than  6  million  members.  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  address 
this  subcommittee. 

It  is  an  honor  to  be  on  this  pcinel  with  Davi  Kopenawa  Yanomami  and  Marta 
Guarani.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  organizations  on  whose  behalf  I  am 
testifying  will  be  very  pleased  to  know  that  you  have  invited  these  respected 
indigenous  leaders  here  today,  so  that  the  Congress  can  inform  itself  directly 
on  the  situation  of  indigenous  peoples  in  Brazil.  You  have  also  made  a 
particularly  importaint  contribution  to  a  better  informed  and  broader  dialogue 
ber^veen  the  US  and  Brazil  by  calling  one  of  Brazil's  most  important  political 
leaders  to  speak  today.  Luis  Inacio  Lula  da  Silva. 

Mr.  Chairman,   we  endorse  your  view  of  the  connections  between  indigenous 
peoples  rights,  human  rights,  and  the  environment.  I'd  like  to  discuss  some 
areas  where  the  Congress  and  this  subcommittee  can  take  positive  action  in 
these  areas.  You  will  hear  from  Davi  Yanomami  and  Marta  Guarani.  about 
specific,  urgent,  situations-invasions  of  indigenous  lands,  flagrant  human 
rights  abuses,  virtually  unbelievable  miscarriages  of  justice—where  your  (and 
your  colleagues')  direct  expressions  of  concern  to  the  appropriate  authorities 
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can  make  an  important  difference,  and  we  urge  you  to  attend  to  these 
requests.  We  believe  that  you  have  taken  an  importamt  step  in  calling  on  Mr. 
Shattuck  to  testify  on  these  issues,  and  ensuring  that  our  Department  of 
State  gives  these  concerns  due  attention  and  priority  is  another  Important 
step. 

This  hearing  Is  an  important  contribution  to  the  International  dialogue  on 
these  Issues,  but  it  is  only  a  beginning.  Many  policy  makers  in  Latin  America 
have  very  little  accurate  information  about  North  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives,  and  at  root  suspect  that  if  they  ignore  indigenous  people  long 
enough  they  will  go  away.  They  need  to  understand  that  here  in  the  largest 
industrial  nation  in  the  world,  the  Indians  have  not  gone  away,  and  their 
problems  continue  to  be  national  problems.  They  need  to  understand  that  the 
US  has  paid  a  very  high  price,  in  human  suffering,  in  public  funds,  in  wasted 
human  resources,  for  our  policy  failures.  The  upcoming  Summit  of  the 
Americas  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  our  government,  not  to  lecture  Latin 
America,  but  to  demonstrate  the  Importance  we  place  on  the  issue  by  inviting 
representatives  of  US  Indian  nations  to  explain  their  situation.  How,  after  all, 
can  we  address  economic  development  in  the  hemisphere  without  addressing 
the  state  of  the  40  million  poorest  people  in  the  hemisphere?  How  can  we 
discuss  good  governance  without  talking  with  those  with  least  political 
representation?  How  can  we  act  to  stop  the  loss  of  biodiversity- -probably  the 
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most  Important  environmental  Issue  In  our  hemisphere  today--without  talking 
to  those  whose  land  everywhere  coincides  with  the  remaining  repositories  of 
biological  diversity?  If  the  US  is  to  be  a  leader  on  indigenous  peoples  rights  in 
the  hemisphere,  we  must  set  the  example  of  participation  and  frank 
discussion  here.  The  recent  White  House  meeting  with  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  leaders,  and  the  subsequent  Listening  Conference,  were 
important  benchmarks.  Perhaps  this  subcommittee  can  see  that  this  kind  of 
attention  to  indigenous  peoples"  concerns  is  reflected  in  the  agenda  for  the 
Summit  of  the  Americas.  -  • 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  hear  from  Davi  Yanomami  and  Marta  Guarani  about 
the  effects  of  gold  mining  and  other  environmentally  destructive  land  uses  in 
their  areas.  I  want  to  touch  briefly  on  the  timber  trade,  because  this  is  an  area 
where  both  our  consumption,  and  our  example,  have  direct  effects  on 
deforestation  world-v.ade.  EDF  will  soon  be  releasing  a  report  on  timber 
consumption  in  the  US  and  global  deforestation,  which  discusses  some  of  the 
ways  that  our  enormous  market  for  forest  products  can  begin  to  create 
incentives  for  sustainabilit\'  instead  of  for  destruction.  In  the  Amazon,  in 
Canada,  in  Indonesia,  as  well  as  here  in  the  United  States,  the  timber  trade  is 
on  the  cutting  edge  of  devastation.    It  is  opening  up  the  last  remaining 
forested  areas  of  the  world  to  destruction,  and  it  is  a  textook  case  of 
unsustainable  development,  in  which  a  few  private  actors  benefit  at  enormous 
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public,  and  environmental,  cost.  We  can  begin  to  do  something  about  this, 
first  of  all  by  moving  to  rr-^ke  Limber  pre    action  sustainable  in  the  US.  but 
also  by  giving  consumers    .le  information  they  need  to  create  incentives  in  the 
market  for  sustainability.   Our  report  will  show  that  there  is  great  consumer 
demand  for  such  information,  as  well  as  great  interest  among  retailers. 
People  and  businesses  in  the  US  want  to  know  where  the  wood  products  they 
buy  come  from  and  what  they  are.   When  they  know  this,  they  can  begin  to 
create  a  real  market  for  sustainably  produced  Limber  and  other  wood 
products.  And.  when  ne  US  pro\'ides  consumers  with  basic  information  on 
what  their  options  are  in  the  wood  market,  we  will  be  in  a  posiLlon  to  exercise 
some  international  leadership.  We  strongly  encourage  you  to  work  with  your 
colleagues  to  see  that  US  consumers  get  the  information  they  need,  on  the 
origin  and  species  of  the  timber  and  wood  products  they  buy.  as  a  critical  first 
step  in  using  the  power  of  the  US  market  to  create  demand  for  sustainable 
wood  production. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  here,  and 
especially  for  having  brought  together  this  exceptional  group  of  people  to 
address  the  subcommittee. 
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Haximu:  A  Proven  Case  of  Genocide 

by  Davi  Kopenawa  Yanomami 


A  statement  made  to  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs    U  S 
Congress  Washington  DC  at  1  00  pm  on  May  10,  1994. 

(The  first  murder  of  four  inhabitants  of  Haximu  village) 

The  whites  killed  the  inhabitants  of  Haximu  village  The  goldmmers  live  near  them  The 
Indians  went  to  where  they  were  and  the  whites  followed  them  to  kill  them  The  Haximu 
men  thought  they  could  take  a  riffle  back  from  the  goldminers-  But.  instead,  the 
goldmmers  followed  them  and  killed  four  of  them.  AftenA-ards,  they  dug  a  hole  m  the 
ground  and  buried  the  bodies  Only  one  of  the  four  was  not  buried,  the  body  was  lost. 
The  people  think  that  the  goldmmers  threw  it  in  the  river. 

(The  second  murder  of  fourteen  inhabitants  of  Haximu  village) 

After  exhuming  the  bodies  of  their  kinsmen  and  cremating  them  the  inhabitants  of  Haximu 
village  went  to  avenge  these  deaths  They  killed  one  white  man  And  for  this  reason  the 
goldmmers  attacked  them  again  The  villagers  did  not  trust  the  whites,  and  they  stayed  in 
the  forest  although  they  were  not  well  hidden  Consequently,  the  goldmmers  once  again 
went  after  them  and  killed  them  This  occurred  m  an  old  Haximu  garden  The  goldmmers 
killed  many  people  one  man  and  women  and  children  They  mutilated  their  bodies  with 
machetes  and  even  tore  apart  the  bodies  of  the  children.  The  goldmmers  thought  'This 
will  make  these  people  fear  us'"  This  is  why  they  mutilated  the  corpses.  Just  thinking  of 
this  I  still  feel  very  sad  and  angry 

Then  I  went  to  Homoxi  village  Eight  of  us  went.  [Davi  and  a  group  of  7  warriors  left  their 
village  of  Demmi  for  Homoxi  village  to  participate  m  the  investigation  on  August  19,  1993  ] 
We  painted  ourselves  all  black  as  a  sign  of  revenge  But  the  whites  told  us  that  we  were 
not  going  there  for  that,  they  didn't  let  us  take  our  bows  and  arrows  (m  the  helicopter  to  the 
site  of  the  massacre)  That  is  why  we  couldn't  take  revenge  for  the  Haximu  people  If  we 
had  lived  close  to  them,  we  would  have  killed  those  goldmmers 

They  [the  sun/ivors  of  Haximu]  began  to  prepare  for  the  cremation  of  the  people  who  were 
murdered  there  in  the  encampment  at  the  old  garden.  First  they  made  two  fires  In  one 
they  aemated  an  old  woman  and  her  daughter,  in  the  other  they  cremated  the  old  man 
who  was  killed  there  Afterwards,  they  took  the  remaining  bones,  pounded  them  and  filled 
gourds  with  the  ashes  They  earned  the  other  bodies  to  another  encampment  nearby 
There  they  made  another  six  or  eight  aemation  fires.  After  completing  these  cremations 
they  fled  They  really  fled  They  went  to  another  region  They  arrived  at  the  village  of  the 
Thomekoshibi  then  they  went  on  to  the  village  of  the  Maamabi  From  there  they  arnved  in 
our  forest,  called  Toototobi  When  they  arrived,  I  was  advised  by  radio  and  I  went  there. 
Later  officials  from  FUNAI  and  the  federal  police  arrived  We  went  there  to  find  out  what 
happened  We  asked,  "How  many  died''"  The  survivors  told  us  everything  just  as  it 
happened    The  whites  have  put  this  story  just  as  it  was  told  into  a  document 
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The  gourds  filled  with  ashes  (in  the  baskets)  are  as  numerous  as  the  people  that  were 
killed  by  the  whites     There  are  adults,  women  and  children     This  is  why  we  are  all  m 
mourning    I  am  sad  and  angry  because  the  goldminers  killed  and  mutilated  these  people 
They  were  destroying  our  forest  and  us  as  well    These  are  the  words  that  I  want  to  give  to 
you    In  this  way  you  can  fix  them  on  sheets  of  paper. 

The  inhabitants  of  Haximu  community  will  be  avenged  eventually  They  will  be  avenged 
by  the  spirits  of  the  shamans  When  the  whites  will  have  gotten  rid  of  all  of  us  through 
epidemics  or  gunshots,  then  those  spirits  will  avenge  us  The  children  or  the  whites  and 
their  women  will  also  die  The  old  people  will  also  die.  The  shamanic  spints  will  consume 
them  all  in  turn  Omam  [the  Yanomami  mythological  creator]  will  consume  them  The 
whites  think  that  this  is  not  so  But  they  deceive  themselves.  Eventually  these  deaths  will 
be  avenged  If  all  the  Yanomami  die,  the  spints  of  their  souls  will  attack  the  whites  They 
will  make  them  fall  ill  This  is  what  you,  white  people,  should  think  about.  You  are  all  still 
we!l  because  there  are  still  shamans  living,  like  me.  These  shamans  keep  the  angry 
spints  of  the  Yanomami  dead  under  control.  You  think  that  you  are  out  of  danger,  but 
that's  not  how  it  is 

We  cry;  we  are  sad  and  angry  But,  despite  this,  our  thoughts  are  calm  Someday  we  will 
have  our  revenge  The  shamanic  spirits  will  avenge  us  The  responsibility  for  these 
people  who  were  murdered  (in  Haximu)  is  in  Brasilia.  The  goldminers  are  like  wild  pigs 
rooting  around  in  the  mud.  There  are  people  who  make  them  work  and  have  a  hard  time 
in  the  mud  and  who  make  them  come  back  [in  our  land).  But  the  leaders  who  command 
them  will  also  die 

In  the  future  you  will  hear  about  them  and  you  will  think,  "The  ghosts  of  the  Yanomami  got 
their  revenge'"  You  will  see  this  when  accidents  happen  and  you  will  die.  These  are  the 
words  that  I  give  to  you. 
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Embargoed  Until   Delivered 


'r-r   Prepared   statement   of   Marta   Silva   Vito   Guarani 

President, 
Kaguateca   Association   for   Displaced   Indians    -   Marcjal   de   Souza 

Before   the    Subcommittee   on  Western   Hemisphere   Affairs 

Committee   on   Foreign   Affairs 

U.S.    House   of   Representatives 

Washington,    D.C. 

>•  May    10,    1994 

I  have  come  before  this  tribunal  to  speak  about  the  life  of  the 
Indians  who  live  in  the  state  of  Mato  Grosso  do  Sul,  in  a  region 
known  as  the  Pantanal.   There  are  nearly  60,000  Indians,  of  the 
Guarani,  Nhandeva,  Kaiowa,  Ofaie-xavante,  Guato,  Kadiweu, 
Quinikinawa,  Quaxi,  and  other  nations. 

They  are  courageous  and  brave  Indians,  who  were  able  to  survive 
the  violent  attacks  of  our  enemies  -  white  men  who  in  their 
ambition  for  land  have  evicted  us.   They  kill  and  degrade. 

If  today  the  world  knows  about  the  beautiful  Pantanal  (Wetlands) 
of  Mato  Grosso  -  one  of  the  last  ecological  reserves  of  the 
planet  -  it  is  because  we  Indians  defend  and  preserve  it. 

Much  Indian  blood  has  run  -  and  still  runs  -  on  the  ground  of 
that  land.   Millions  of  Indians  were  killed,  and  the  majority  of 
the  different  nations  were  decimated.   But  there  are  still  many 

survivors.  .  .    ,  . 

The  Ofaie-xavante,  the  people  with  lips  of  honey,  are  a  gentle 
people  who  have  spent  the  past  100  years  being  kicked  out  of  one 
place  to  another.   Today  they  live  on  the  Parana  River.   The 
government  has  now  taken  them  from  their  lands,  because  it  will 
be  flooded  in  order  to  build  a  factory. 

The  Guato  also  live  there,  one  of  the  last  Canoeiro  tribes  left 
in  the  world.   They  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  Pantanal. 
Today,  they  live  on  the  borders  of  the  Paraguai  River,  in  the 
city  of  Corumba,  and  some  on  Insua  Island,  where  they  wish  to 
return  and  live  their  culture.   Their  lands  are  in  the  process  of 
demarcation  on  this  island. 

The  Kadiweu  live  in  Mato  Grosso.   They  are  known  for  the  warrior 
spirit  and  for  the  beauty  of  their  pottery  decorated  with  natural 
paints . 
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The  Terena,  who  were  able  to  survive  from  their  gardens  and 
planting  live  in  Mato  Grosso.   They  also  have  problems  with  the 
invasion  of  their  lands. 

Now  I  want  to  speak  of  my  people:  the  Guarani  Nhandeva  and 
Kaiowa.   There  are  statistics  which  show  that  we  are  the  poorest 
and  most  abandoned  peoples  in  Brazil.   We  are  a  people  with  an 
ancient  culture,  descendants  of  the  people  of  the  Sun.   There  are 
Guarani  in  all  of  Brazil,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country.   The  Guarani  are  a  great  indigenous  nation  which  has 
been  able  to  survive  the  conquest,  perhaps  by  their  nomadic  life. 

For  the  Guarani,  the  core  of  resistance  is  religion.   But  today 
there  are  many  protestant  churches  which  come  to  our  communities 
with  the  same  discourse  as  the  Jesuits  who  came  during  the 
"discovery"  of  Brazil.   They  are  killing  our  religion,  killing 
our  culture.   Without  a  cultural  identity,  our  people  wanders  the 
highways  and  the  streets  of  the  cities,  drinking,  begging,  and 
being  ridiculed  by  the  white  society. 

I  am  the  niece  of  Marcal  de  Souza,  who  was  murdered  in  1983,  by 
gunmen  hired  by  rich  land  owners.   They  wanted  him  to  shut  up, 
because  he  was  denouncing  to  Brazil  and  to  the  world  the 
disrespect  with  which  we  are  treated  within  our  own  country.   In 
Brazil,  the  murder  of  Indians  doesn't  shock  anymore.   Not  the 
politicians  or  the  government,  nor  the  civil  population.   There 
is  a  minority  concerned  with  indigenous  peoples,  and  for  this,  we 
need  to  sensitize  the  whole  world.   And  that  is  what  we  are  doing 
now. 

At  the  government  level,  FUNAI  [the  National  Indian  Foundation] 
is  in  charge  of  Indian  issues.   We  also  have  a  chapter  in  the 
Brazilian  Constitution.   But  if  we  continue  dying,  suffering,  and 
living  in  misery,  if  we  are  marginalised,  we  must  ask: 

-  Why  the  Chapter  in  the  Constitution? 

-  Why  FUNAI? 

The  lands  of  my  people  were  occupied  by  large  land  owners,  who 
have  lands  that  go  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  full  of  well 
treated  and  well  fed  cattle.   On  my  land,  cattle  is  worth  more 
than  indians! 

Many  Indians  in  Mato  Grosso  do  Sul  are  leaving  their  communities 
and  moving  to  urban  centers.   They  go  to  live  in  the  slums,  and 
little  by  little  they  start  loosing  their  cultural  identity,  and 
become  "nobodies".   In  the  villages,  they  live  surrounded  by 
gunmen  and  by  the  rancher's  cattle.  The  cattle  stomp  on  their 
gardens  and  tractors  knock  down  their  houses.   The  rivers  are 
dirty  with  the  waste  from  the  large  farms  in  the  region: 
pesticides,  mercury,  etc. 
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They  finished  with  our  forests,  they  are  finishing  with  what  is 
left  of  our  savannahs.   They  killed  our  birds  and  our  animals. 
And  they  say  that  we  are  no  longer  Indians  because  we  wear 

clothes .  .  . 

Over  seven  thousand  Indians  are  working  in  the  charcoal  factories 
and  in  the  sugar  cane  processing  pl^irits.   They  live  in  a  state  of 
slavery.   This  is  the  integration  that  white  society  offers  us. 
But  we  Indians,  the  first  owners  of  this  land,  cannot  accept  this 
humiliating  and  inhuman  integration! 

For  this  reason,  young  Guarani  are  killing  themselves,  they  are 
searching  for  the  end,  hanging  themselves.   The  women  from  the 
community  of  Jaguapire  told  me  that  they  will  kill  their  children 
and  kill  themselves  afterwards  if  they  try  to  take  their  lands 
away  again.   I  cannot  cross  my  arms  before  the  massacre  of  my 
people. 

It  is  for  them  that  I  am  here  to  tell  the  world  that  the  Indians 
of  Brazil  do  not  see  land  as  private  property.   Land  is  important 
for  peoples  to  survive  culturally  and  in  their  humanity.   To 
populate  an  area  is  to  give  human  value  to  a  place,  to  complete  a 
stage  in  our  evolution. 

Therefore,  taking  away  the  means  to  kill  the  people.   For  this, 
it  is  necessary  to  demarcate  the  indigenous  lands  in  Brazil.   It 
is  necessary  to  secure  the  land  for  our  survival. 

Land  is  culture  and  culture  is  life  for  us.   Brazil  needs  to  stop 
being  the  nation  which  least  respects  its  native  peoples  on  the 
face  of  this  earth.   The  true  history  of  the  Brazilian  Indian 
remains  to  be  told. 

We  have  resisted  for  400  years.   We  are  not  enemies,  we  want  to 
live  in  peace  in  this  country,  with  enough  ground  for  all:  white, 
black,  and  yellow. 

Along  with  me,  all  the  Indians  are  dreaming  of  this  moment. 
Marcal  de  Souza,  Angelo  Kreta,  Simao  Bororo,  and  so  many  other 
anonymous  heroes  have  shared  this  dream  with  us. 
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I.    AREAS  IN  CONFLICT  (IN  JURIDICAL  LITIGATION) 

Total  demarcated  lands;  41,624  hectares. 

1.  Jaauapjre:  demarcated  and  homologated.   The  community  was 
evicted  from  their  lands  three  times.   Two  ranchers  are 
contesting  the  area. 

2.  Jarara:  demarcated  and  homologated,  but  the  community  was 
evicted  from  their  village. 

3.  sete-Serro;  demarcated  and  homologated  by  judicial  order. 
Two  ranchers  are  contesting  the  area. 

4.  Ouassutv;  demarcated  and  homologated,  with  the  case  brought 
by  ranchers  still  in  court.   Cattle  remain  in  the  area. 

5.  Piragua:  demarcated  and  homologated.   The  Guarani  are 
occupying  the  whole  area.  The  government  has  brought  the 
case  to  court,  but  because  these  areas  are  still  contested 
by  ranchers,  it  is  feared  that  they  will  win. 

6.  Serrito:  demarcated  and  homologated,  and  occupied  by  the 
Guarani.   The  case  brought  against  them  by  ranchers  remains 
in  court. 


II.   AREAS  NOT  DEMARCATED  NOR  HOMOLOGATED; 

Panambizinho 

Taquarati 

Sucuri 

Non-demarcated  areas  occupied  by  the  Guarani;  24,240  hectares. 
Guarani  population;  37,000. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  topic  of  deforestation 
in  the  Brazilian  Amazon.    I  have  been  working  in  the  Amazon  of  Brazil  since  1965,  first  as  a 
graduate  student,  and  subsequently  as  someone  concerned  with  both  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources  as  well  as  related  science. 

It  is  appropriate  to  begin  first  with  a  brief  consideration  of  the  reasons  to  be 
concerned  with  this  topic  which  may  seem  very  distant  from  daily  life  in  an  American  city. 
I  believe  a  reason  of  over\AheIming  importance  relates  to  current  efforts  nationally  and 
worldwide  to  engage  in  truly  sustainable  development  which  will  not  degrade  the 
fundamental  resource  base.    No  rational  analysis  of  sustainable  development  can  ignore  the 
premise  that  biologically  based  development  has  to  be  a  central  element.    This  is  because  of 
the  fundamental  trait  of  living  organisms  to  renew  themselves,  and  because  the  age  of 
biotechnology  we  currently  are  entering  is  unveiling  a  great  array  of  new  ways  to  benefit 
from  natural  resources. 

Environmental  clean-up  benefits  from  microorganisms  with  strange  metabolisms  and 
strange  appetites  capable  of  removing  heavy  metals,  breaking  down  aromatic  compounds  and 
even  able  to  break  down  CFCs  (chlorofiuorocarbons  --  the  manmade  molecules  currently 
destroying  the  ozone  layer).    This  is  but  one  example  of  ways  in  which  the  entire  array  of 
biologically  based  human  enterprises  can  benefit  from  biodiversity  and  generate  wealth  at  the 
level  of  the  molecule. 

That  being  the  case  it  behooves  everyone  to  be  concerned  about  biological  diversity 
and  particularly  those  areas  of  panicular  concentration  of  biological  di\ersity  such  as  the 
tropical  forests.    Of  those  by  far  the  greatest  is  the  Amazon  injoio.    Brazil  of  course  has  the 
greatest  share  of  the  Amazon,  and  plays  a  critical  leadership  role  as  the  founder  and  most 
important  member  of  the  Amazon  Pact.    Brazil  is  the  second  most  important  country  in 
number  of  mammal  species  (450),  third  most  important  in  bird  species  (1622),  first  most 
important  in  amphibians  (517).  fourth  most  important  in  reptiles  (467).  and  first  most 
important  in  fiowenng  plants  (55,000). 

In  the  29  years  I  have  been  working  in  the  Brazilian  Amazon  there  has  been  dramatic 
change.    Drs.  Tucker  and  Skole  will  present  this  information  in  some  detail.    I  would 
highlight  the  changes  in  another  way.    In  1965  the  only  means  of  access  other  than  nvers  and 
air  stnps  uas  the  Belem-Brazilia  highway.    Today,  there  is  the  entire  TransAmazon  highwa\ 
s\stem  as  well  as  the  Carajas  railroad.    In  1965  there  were  about  two  ry.illion  inhabitants  in 
the  Brazilian  Amazon  (roughh  equivalent  to  what  was  then  estimated  lo  be  the  original 
Amenndian  population).   Today  there  are  thought  to  be  about  17  millior..    Other  than  those 
in  the  major  urban  centers  sucn  as  .Manaus  and  Belem.  most  of  them  dc  not  knou  of  any 
ua\  to  make  a  living  except  through  deforestation.    This  has  senous  consequences  for 
biological  diversity  as  uell  as  for  indigenous  peoples  as  is  being  addressed  separately  in  these 
heannss. 
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TTiere  is  no  question  that  the  deforestation  rate  has  improved  since  the  peak  years  in 
the  late  19S0s.    TTie  current  estimate  is  11,000  square  kilometers  per  year  (which  Tucker  and 
Skole  estimate  at  0.3%  per  year)  or  roughly  half  the  peak  rale.   Tliere  are  nonetheless 
reasons  for  continued  concern.    One  is  that  the  absolute  number  of  1 1,000  square  kilometers 
is  not  tnviaJ.    Another  is  that  the  effects  of  habitat  fragmentation    make  the  numbers  roughly 
three  limes  worse  in  terms  of  conser\ation  of  biological  diversity.    The  third  and  most 
important  is  that  the  deforestation  is  concentrated  in  certain  areas  such  as  southeastern 
Amazonia  where  for  example  the  last  remnant  of  an  important  aggregation  of  species  hangs 
on  in  the  face  of  continuing  pressure  in  the  Gurupi  area. 

A  further  area  of  concern  involves  the  floodplains  or  varzea  forests,  of  easy  access 
from  the  rivers  and  attractive  for  conversion  to  agriculture  and  also  subject  to  forestry. 
Important  reservoirs  of  biological  diversity  themselves,  they  provide  critical  ecological 
support  for  many  Amazon  fish  species;  roughly  threequarters  of  the  commercial  fish  species 
depend  on  floodplain  forests  for  the  majority  of  their  food.    Clearly  a  major  effort  is  needed 
to  develop  a  landuse  plan  for  the  floodplain  forests.    Improved  scientific  understanding  of 
this  relationship  is  needed  as  well  as  effective  management  of  the  fisheries  themselves. 

While  clearly  there  has  been  some  improvement,  and  while  the  establishment  of  a 
special  ministry  for  the  legal  Amazon  last  year  is  a  step  in  the  nght  direction,  it  is  noi  unfair 
to  say  that  the  situation  continues  to  dnft.    Roughly  a  million  gold  miners  continue  to  disrupt 
the  aquatic  ecosystems,  mercury  pollution  is  widespread  and  deforestation  continues. 

Two  key  ingredients  are  needed.    One  is  stronger  government  involvement  and 
presence.    While  the  current  Brazilian  constitution  empov.ers  the  states  considerably  more 
than  ever  before,  there  are  nonetheless  federal  agencies  and  mandates  which  could  be  more 
effectively  pursued.    For  example,  there  is  scarcely  a  forestry  extension  agent  in  all  of 
Amazonian  Brazil.    Demarcation  of  indigenous  lands  lags.    The  rheionc  is  good,  some 
actions  are  good,  bui  the  overall  effon  still  lacks  considerable  resolve. 

The  second  key  ingredient  is  aggressive  pursuit  of  sustainable  development  to  provide 
nondestructise  alternatives  for  all  those  already  in  Amazonia.    Fish  farming  is  an  example. 
So  are  city  based  activities  like  the  assembly  plants  of  the  economic  free  zone  of  Manaus. 
The  latter  is  probably  the  major  reason  the  state  of  Amazonas  has  relatively  little 
deforestation     The  IMAZON  project  in  Para  is  helping  moves  toward  sustainable  forestry. 
Any  effort  thai  adds  value  to  what  otherwise  is  only  a  commodity  is  also  of  great 
importance.    In  a  particularK  interesting  project,  one  group  of  Kayapo  Indians  has  set  aside 
some  of  their  forest  as  a  reser\'e  for  nature  tourism,  bui  i:  addition  for  research  that  will  aid 
sustainable  use  practices.    One  research  topic  will  focus  O'  regeneration  of  mahogany  --  an 
extreme!)  valuable  species  uhich  has  extremely  problematical  regeneration  after  logging. 
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Of  specia]  but  longer  term  value  is  biochemical  prospecting  in  which  the  profusion  of 
species  are  examined  for  molecules  of  particular  promise  for  medicinal  or  other  biological 
purposes.    This  is  not  a  one  time  examination  because  the  definition  of  what  is  useful 
enlarges  and  changes.    Nations  which  protect  their  biological  diversity,  and  organize  the 
knowledge  about  it,  are  attractive  to  corporations  interested  \n  such  molecules.    Costa  Rica's 
National  Institute  for  Biodiversity,  INBio,  is  the  best  known  example  and  has  contractual 
arrangements  with  Merck  among  others  which  include  an  up  front  "prospecting  fee"  as  well 
as  royalties  from  anything  that  becomes  commercial  including  derivative  molecules.    The 
National  Cancer  Institute  has  somewhat  similar  arrangements  with  a  number  of  countries.    A 
number  of  others  inspired  by  INBio  are  examining  what  they  might  do  in  this  area. 

Brazil  has  long  been  hampered  in  this  area  because  of  intellectual  property  rights 
issues  but  is  now  resolving  them.   Once  that  happens  Brazil  will  be  in  a  particularly 
encouraging  position  because  of  the  presence  of  a  number  of  pharmaceutical  companies. 
Brazil  basically  has  the  potential  to  be  structured  vertically  all  the  way  from  initial 
prospecting  through  testing,  product  development  and  ultimately  manufacture.     All  that 
depends,  however,  on  being  strongly  motivated  about  protecting  the  basic  resource  and 
promoting  interim  forms  of  sustainable  development. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  we  are  pleased  to 
appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  NASA  sponsored  research  on 
deforestation  in  the  Amazon  of  Brazil. 

Deforestation  in  the  Amazon  of  Brazil  - 

Tropical  forests  are  home  to  the  greatest  diversity  of  plcint  and 
animal  life  known  on  the  earth,  and  contain  over  half  of  our 
planet's  plant  and  animal  species.   In  recent  years,  much 
attention  has  focused  on  tropical  forests,  where  as  much  as  50% 
of  the  original  extent  may  have  been  lost  to  deforestation  in  the 
last  three  decades,  primarily  as  a  result  of  agricultural 
expansion.  Global  estimates  of  tropical  deforestation  vary 
wildly,  with  50%  to  70%  of  the  global  tropical  deforestation 
total  attributed  to  Brazil,  which  contains  -40%  of  the  world's 
tropical  forest  in  the  Amazon. 

The  Amazon  of  Brazil  covers  -5,000,000  km2  of  which  70%  is 
occupied  by  the  non- flooded  (terra  firme)  forest.  The  rest 
includes  swamp  forest,  flooded  grasslcind  and  cerrado  or  savcinna. 
The  difficulties  of  monitoring  changes  in  this  large  area  have 
resulted  in  tremendous  disagreements  on  the  extent  of  deforesta- 
tion.  For  example,  in  1989  the  World  Bank  published  figures 
stating  that  as  of  1988  -600,000  km2  (-12%)  of  the  Legal 
Amazon  was  "cleared"  while  the  Brazilian  National  Institute  for 
Space  Research  concluded  that  -280,000  km2  (-5%)  was  cleared  in 
1988.   Because  of  such  wildly  varying  deforestation  estimates  in 
the  Brazilian  Amazon,  people  did  not  know  whom  to  believe.   ..  >. 
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This  disagreement  over  actual  figures  for  deforestation  in  the 
Amazon  Basin  of  Brazil  prompted  NASA  to  f\ind  our  research  to 
independently  investigate  this  confusing  controversy.   Data  from 
the  American  Landsat  satellites  were  used  in  this  study.   We 
published  our  findings  in  the  June  25,  1993  issue  of  Science. 

Our  study  reached  similar  conclusions  to  the  Braziliein 
National  Institute  for  Space  Research  for  deforestation  in  the 
Legal  Amazon  of  Brazil  as  of  1988:  230,000  lan2  while  Braziliein 
National  Institute  for  Space  Research  reported  260,000  km2 
deforested.   Most  of  the  differences  between  the  Brazilian 
(higher)  and  American  (lower)  deforestation  estimates  for 
Brazil's  Amazon  resulted  from  different  treatment  of  tropical 
forest  and  tropical  savanna  in  the  two  studies.   An  examination 
of  specific  areas  from  both  studies  shows  them  to  be  extremely 
similar.   We  therefore  conclude  that  Brazilian  estimates  of 
deforestation  in  Brazil's  Amazon  are  scientifically  accurate. 

The  present  rate  of  deforestation  in  tropical  forests  of  the 
Brazilian  Amazon  has  fallen  (circa  1992-1993)  to  approximately 
11,000  )ari2/yr.   This  means  that  the  deforestation  rate  there  is 
about  0.3%/yr.   By  comparison,  most  National  Forests  in  the 
United  States  are  logged  at  a  rate  of  about  1%  per  year. 
Furthermore,  the  government  of  Brazil  has  been  extremely  active 
since  1990  to  reduce  the  rate  of  illegal  deforestation  in  Brazil. 
This,  and  the  removal  of  tax  incentives  for  deforestation  in 
Brazil,  has  dramatically  lowered  the  deforestation  rate  in  the 
Amazon  of  Brazil  to  present  levels.  We  hope  this  trend 
continues,  and  the  example  of  the  Brazilians  in  this  regard  is 
very  encouraging.   The  continued  support  of  Congress  for  the 
Landsat  satellites  makes  possible  studies  such  as  the  one 
we  have  now  reported.   Landsat  satellite  data  are  invaluable  for 
studying  the  vegetation  resources  of  the  earth.  At  the  present 
time,  here  simply  is  no  other  source  of  satellite  data  to  perform 
studies  such  as  the  one  which  we  have  performed.   Our  present 
work  is  extending  the  1978-1988  Skole  and  Tucker  deforestation 
work  to  1992-1993,  and  will  also  include  the  entire  Amazon  Basin 
of  South  America. 

Deforestation,  Habitat  Fragmentation,  and  Species  Losses 

Tropical  deforestation  results  in  the  direct  destruction  of 
habitat,  through  cutting  the  forest  eind  burning  the  felled  trees. 
Tropical  deforestation  also  causes  indirect  effects  which 
adversely  affect  biological  diversity,  by  isolating  areas  of 
forest  fragments  or  patches,  surrounded  by  areas  of  deforesta- 
tion, and  by  providing  access  into  tropical  forest  from  the  edge 
between  tropical  forest  and  deforested  areas.   Both  the  isolation 
of  forest  fragments  by  deforestation,  and  the  ease  of  access  into 
formerly- interior  tropical  forest  from  deforested  areas,  result 
in  substantial  losses  of  biological  diversity.   These  indirect 
effects  are  called  "hcibitat  fragmentation",  and  are  always 
greater  (usually  2  to  3  times)  than  the  area  of  deforestation. 

We  thus  conclude  that  while  the  rate  of  tropical  deforestation  in 
the  Amazon  of  Brazil  is  substantially  lower  than  previous 
estimates,  it  is  important  to  continue  to  minimize  deforestation 
and  thus  minimize  hcibitat  fragmentation  and  additional  losses  to 
biological  diversity.   This  applies  to  tropical  forests,  as  well 
as  the  forests  of  North  America. 
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Onl'.  fi\e  years  ago  the  precise  rate  of  deforestation  in  the  Brazilian  Amazon  was  virtually  unkiio\>.n. 
Estimates  ranged  by  a  factor  of  4  or  more,  an_v%vhere  from  20.000  square  kilometers  per  >ear  to  80.000 
square  kilometers  per  year.  Knowledge  of  the  deforestation  rate  is  extremely  important  for  a  wide  range 
of  international  scientific  and  policy  concerns  such  as  global  climate  change,  the  Framework  Convention 
on  Climate  Change,  or  policies  on  forest  protection  and  biodiversity.  In  spite  of  its  importance,  estimating 
the  deforestation  rate  was  mostly  a  matter  of  guesswork.  Trend  e.xtrapolation  was  one  preferred  method. 
Crude  estimates  of  the  rate  of  deforestation  in  the  past  were  exponentially  extrapolated  to  provide  a  current 
estimate. 

This  poor  state  of  knowledge  made  ii  impossible  for  scientists  and  policy  makers  alike  to  determine  how 
serious  a  problem  deforestation  really  was.  1  believe  the  resulting  paucity  of  consistent  and  precise 
quantitative  information  lead  to  a  kind  of  complacency  in  developing  policies  to  manage,  or  possibly 
arrest,  the  spread  of  deforestation.  One  effect  of  this  complacency,  at  both  the  national  and  international 
level,  was  the  increased  loss  of  human  life  as  legal  and  illegal  settlement  encroached  upon  remote  regions 
inhabited  by  indigenous  people  of  the  Amazon. 

The  .Amazon  basin  of  Brazil,  often  referred  to  as  the  Legal  Amazon,  is  an  expansive  wilderness  of  rain 
forest,  flooded  forest,  savanna,  and  other  tropical  ecosystems.  It  is  over  5  million  square  kilometers  in  size. 
an  area  as  large  as  most  of  the  United  States.  To  be  sure,  the  Brazilian  Amazon  is  itself  continental  in 
dimensions  The  best  and  most  objective  way  to  measure  and  map  the  rate  of  deforestation  in  this  vast 
reaion  is  through  the  use  of  remote  sensing  technology  provided  by  the  various  earth  observation  satellites, 
including  Landsat.  The  Landsat  system  has  been  in  use  since  the  early  1970s  It  can  provide  the  coverage 
and  spatial  resolution  necessary  to  know  exactly  where  and  when  deforestation  is  taking  place.  It  is 
feasible  to  use  this  technology  to  make  maps  with  spatial  resolution  of  100  meters  or  bener  This  means 
individual  fields  created  in  a  once-undisturbed  rain  forest  can  be  detected  and  monitored  over  time. 
Deforestation  caused  by  mining,  roads,  power  lines,  hydroelectric  reservoirs,  and  other  human  causes  can 
be  measured  verv  precisely. 

In  research  in  collaboration  w  ith  Dr,  Compton  Tucker  of  the  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  we  use  satellite 
remote  sensing  data  from  the  Landsat  satellites  to  measure  and  map  deforestation  throughout  the  humid 
tropics  of  the  world  Dr  Tucker  and  I  have  finished  an  analysis  of  the  deforestation  rate  and  its  geographic 
extent  in  the  Brazilian  Legal  Amazon  for  the  decade  of  the  1980s,  which  was  reported  in  the  journal 
Science  this  past  year  and  in  the  journal  BioScience  this  month. 
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Without  much  doubt  we  now  know  the  actual  deforestation  rate  in  the  Brazilian  Amazon.  Our  results 
suggest  that  at  15.000  -  20.000  square  kilometers  per  year,  the  rate  of  deforestation  ber^veen  1978  and 
1988  was  actually  lower  than  many  earlier  estimates.  Our  estimates  agree  very  much  with  the  estimates 
from  the  Brazilian  space  agency,  the  Institute  de  Pesquisas  Espaciais.  where  they  also  use  Landsat  data. 
Ho\ve\er.  we  are  lower  than  some  of  the  estimates  made  several  years  ago  by  as  much  as  a  factor  of  four 
It  is  important  to  consider  that  these  are  still  very  large  numbers,  equivalent  to  approximately  4  million 
football  fields  per  year,  or  8  per  minute. 

By  applying  spatial  analysis  techniques  using  a  geographic  information  system,  we  have  also  been  abie 
to  calculate  the  extent  of  forest  fragmentation.  Forest  fragmentation  depends  on  the  spatial  geometry  of 
clearing.  For  instance,  a  few  scattered  clearings  will  fragment  a  forest  habitat  more  than  a  single  clearing 
of  an  equivalent  area.  Likewise,  highly  complex  spatial  pattems  of  deforestation  as  we  find  in  some  areas 
of  the  .Amazon  will  result  in  highly  fragmented  forests.  One  conclusion  of  our  studies  is  that  forest 
fragmentation  cannot  be  calculated  from  the  rate  of  deforestation  alone.  It  is  necessary  to  know  the 
geometry  of  the  deforestation.  The  only  way  to  measure  the  spatial  panem  of  deforestation  is  through 
remote  sensing. 

.Another  important  result  of  using  satellite  remote  sensing  to  study  tropical  deforestation  has  been  the 
realization  that  the  deforestation  process  is  more  complex  than  we  first  thought.  For  a  number  of  years, 
the  conventional  w  isdom  has  been  that  deforestation  is  a  unidirectional  process  which  converts  forests  into 
agriculture  and  other  human  uses;  the  Amazon  was  either  a  "green  hell  or  a  red  desert."  to  quote  one 
author.  In  fact  we  now  know  that  a  large  fraction  of  the  deforested  land  in  the  Amazon  is  in  some  stage 
of  secondary  growth,  or  forest  recovery.  Our  measurements  over  the  entire  .Amazon  Basin  suggest  that  one 
third  of  the  deforested  land  is  occupied  by  secondary  vegetation  and  this  fraction  is  increasing  over  time. 
To  be  sure,  these  secondary  forest  systems  are  nothing  like  the  primary  forests  they  are  replacing. 
However,  the  regrowth  of  vegetation  following  abandonment  is  an  important  observation  for  several 
reasons.  First,  these  systems  are  in  the  process  of  accumulating  carbon  dioxide,  and  to  some  extent  offset 
the  release  of  carbon  dioxide  which  occurs  when  the  land  is  cleared  and  burned.  Second,  this  analysis 
suggests  the  important  and  apparently  inseparable  coupling  between  land  in  active  agriculture  and 
secondary  growth.  The  mode  of  production  in  this  area  is  predicated  upon  maintaining  both  classes  of  land 
use. 

Finally,  the  existence  of  large  and  increasing  areas  of  secondary  vegetation  suggests  a  widespread  pattern 
of  land  abandonment  and  a  general  failure  to  permanently  colonize  and  settle  the  region.  Indeed,  estimates 
of  deforestation  rates  for  the  last  few  years  from  the  Brazilian  space  agency  suggest  the  rate  or 
deforestation  has  declined  to  less  than  half  the  rate  in  the  late  1980s.  Thus,  the  problem  of  land  cover 
change  is  complex,  and  cuts  across  many  scales  of  analysis. 

The  causes  of  deforestation  in  the  Amazon  are  complex.  My  research  suggests  that  the  recent  large-scale 
migration  to  the  Amazon  was  panly  a  response  to  conditions  and  processes  far  outside  the  Amazon  itself 
They  involved  land  tenure  changes  in  the  south  of  Brazil  and  changes  in  the  structure  of  a  rapidlv 
developing  national  economy,  to  some  extent  catalyzed  by  excess  petrodollars  which  were  deposited  in 
the  banks  of  the  industrialized  countries  after  the  oil  shocks  of  the  1970s  and  subsequently  loaned  to 
Brazil  for  purposes  of  agricultural  modernization.  The  substitution  of  machinery  for  labor,  which  was  an 
important  component  of  national  agricultural  modernization  eftbrts,  had  consequent  effects  for  the  forests 
of  the  Amazon  when  land  consolidation  in  the  agriculturally  productive  south  displaced  small  holders,  who 
in  turn  migrated  to  the  new  frontier.  Thus,  deforestation  is  a  more  complex  problem  than  simply  too  manv 
people  Political,  institutional,  and  economic  forces  establish  and  modulate  long-term  conditions.  This  view 
places  the  causes  of  deforestation  in  an  international  context.  The  details  of  this  analysis  can  be  found  in 
a  paper  in  the  journal  BioScience  this  month. 
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In  these  studies  our  objective  has  been  to  conduct  basic  global  change  research,  and  as  such  \ve  have 
focused  purely  on  scientific  issues.  But  1  think  it  is  a  testament  to  the  way  global  change  research  can 
benefit  many  aspects  of  environmental  and  policy  planning.  Monitoring  for  global  change  has  many 
positive  additional  social  and  economic  benefits 

Our  approach  uses  the  ne\s  technologies  of  remote  sensing  and  geographic  information  systems  to  make 
detailed  maps.  These  anaKses  are  the  first  of  their  kind  at  such  high  spatial  resolution,  and  will  enable 
scientists,  scholars,  and  policv  makers  the  kind  of  information  necessary  for  thoughtful  and  sustainable 
development  planning  for  the  region.  They  provide  the  underpinnings  for  improved  understanding  of  manv 
scientific  questions,  such  as  the  role  of  deforestation  in  the  so-called  greenhouse  effect,  as  well  as  provide 
the  basis  for  credible  short  term  predictions  of  vshere  deforestation  pressures  are  most  likely  to  be  felt  in 
the  coming  years.  It  is  my  hope  that  these  kinds  of  data  can  be  used  to  reconcile  the  sometimes  conflictino 
goals  of  economic  development  and  protection  of  the  lands  and  livelihoods  of  indigenous  people. 

This  .Administration  and  Congress  can  do  more  than  it  is  now  doing  to  support  global  tropical  forest 
monitoring  programs.  1  realize  that  the  current  administration  and  congress  must  constantly  consider  a 
plethora  of  needed  programs  under  serious  budget  constraints.  If  1  were  talking  about  large  expenditures 
of  new  money  to  monitor  the  tropical  rain  forests,  that  would  be  one  thing.  But  1  am  not.  Developing 
satellite-based  monitoring  programs  which  simultaneousK  fulfill  the  requirements  of  global  change 
research  and  international  policy  can  be  done  with  verv  marginal  new  costs,  because  the  tools  and 
know-how  exist.  It  is  the  mandate  that  is  unclear. 
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BXECUTIVB  SUMMARY 

I  very  respectfully  acknowledge  the  Honorable  Chairman  and 
Honorable  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs 
for  holding  this  most  important  hearing  regarding  the  current 
prospects  for  indigenous  peoples  and  the  natural  environment  of 
Brazil.  My  prepared  statement  focuses  on  current  threats  to  the 
security  of  indigenous  peoples  and  the  biological  and  ecological 
diversity  of  their  forested  lands  in  extreme  eastern  Amazonia, 
state  of  MaranhSo.  This  region  is  the  biogeographic  province  known 
as  Pre-Amazonia,  which  covers  approximately  6000  square  miles.  Many 
rare  animal  species  or  animal  species  endangered  by  local 
extinction  exist  inside  the  Pre-Amazonia,  including  the  Golden 
parakeet.  Harpy  eagle,  Morohnus  cmianensis  (an  eagle) ,  Crax 
fasciolata  pinima  (a  curassow) ,  a  new  species  of  Cebus  monkey,  and 
the  jaguar.  Some  of  these  animal  species  are  endemic  to  the  region. 
The  region  has  more  species  of  primates  than  all  of  Central 
America.  Many  of  the  at  least  one  thousand  plant  species  in  Pre- 
Amazonia  are  exclusive  or  endemic  to  the  Bel6m  Pleistocene  Refuge 
and  are  threatened  with  local  if  not  generalized  extinction  as 
unchecked  deforestation  in  the  states  of  MaranhSo  and  Pari 
progresses.  The  indigenous  peoples  of  the  region,  including  the 
Ka'apor,  Temb6,  and  Aw4-Guaj4  Indians  use  about  ninety  percent  of 
these  plant  species,  most  of  which  are  trees,  as  food  for  people, 
food  for  game  animals  and  fish,  medicine,  construction  material, 
tools,  household  utensils,  fiber,  personal  adornment,  fuel,  and 
many  other  uses.  Much  of  the  plant  diversity  seems  to  be  associated 
with  ancient  agroforestry  practices  of  the  indigenous  peoples  and 
their  ancestors  in  the  region  (Bal6e  1994) .  The  plant  species  and 
the  indigenous  lifestyles  associated  with  them,  including 
indigenous  knowledge  about  how  to  utilize  and  sustainably  manage 
these  species,  are  at  present  most  seriously  threatened  by  the 
existence  of  about  one  thousand  nonindigenous  settlers  located 
illegally  inside  one  of  the  federally  demarcated  indigenous 
reserves  of  the  region. 

This  region  of  Pre-Amazonia  constitutes  a  prism  through  which 
one  can  perceive  much  of  the  rest  of  what  is  unfolding  today  in  the 
Brazilian  Amazon.  A  most  significant  point  to  be  gleaned  from  my 
statement  concerns  the  virtual  absence  of  Brazilian  federal 
government  protection  of  the  hximan  rights  of  indigenous  peoples  in 
this  region.  In  addition,  it  is  alarming  that  international 
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financial  backers  of  the  Brazilian  federal  government  have  been 
keeping  millions  of  dollars  flowing  to  that  government  despite  its 
neglect  of  indigenous  human  rights  and  the  Amazonian  environment, 
especially  in  the  states  of  MaranhSo  and  Pari.  The  World  Bank,  in 
particular,  has  continued  to  finance  one  of  the  most  destructive 
Brazilian  state  projects  yet  known  with  regard  to  indigenous 
peoples  and  the  environment  of  eastern  Amazonia,  the  Carajis  mining 
project  of  the  state-owned  Companhia  Vale  do  Rio  Doce  (CVRD)  ,  which 
has  contributed  to  largescale  and  illegal  deforestation, 
displacement  of  indigenous  peoples,  obstruction  of  justice,  spread 
of  organized  crime,  illegal  land  speculation  on  federally  protected 
lands,  and  illegal  invasion  of  indigenous  reserves  and  undemarcated 
indigenous  lands.  In  addition,  about  2355  square  miles  of  forest 
per  year  since  the  early  1980s  have  been  cut  down,  burned,  and  made 
into  charcoal  for  use  in  pig-iron  smelting  factories  in  CVRD's 
Greater  CarajSs  Project  (Anderson  1990;  Treece  1989;  Moran  1993). 
Much  of  the  timijer  used  for  meiking  this  charcoal  has  been  coming 
from  the  remaining  trees  of  Pre-Amazonia,  including  trees  on 
indigenous  lands. 

As  a  taxpaying  citizen  and  registered  voter  of  the  United 
States,  I  would  like  very  respectfully  to  request  that  the  Members 
of  this  distinguished  Subcommittee  ponder  two  questions.  If  the 
Brazilian  federal  government  cannot  safeguard  from  illegal  attack 
and  invasion  its  legally  demarcated  and  confirmed  indigenous  and 
biological  reserves,  which  according  to  the  Brazilian  Constitution 
it  is  obligated  to  defend,  then  what,  if  any,  preserve  of  Amazonian 
nature  or  of  indigenous  people  and  culture  does  it,  as  a  nation- 
state,  intend  to  protect?  And  if  that  same  federal  government  of 
Brazil  is  granted  further  aid  from  international  financial 
organizations  in  spite  of  its  tragically  negligent  record  on 
indigenous  human  rights  and  the  natural  environment  of  Amazonia, 
why  should  taxpaying  citizens  and  registered  voters  of  the  United 
States  be  willing  to  foot  any  part  of  that  bill  anymore?  I  entreat 
you,  Honorable  Mr.  Chairman  and  Honorable  Members  of  this 
Subcommittee  to  consider  the  proposition  that  the  Brazilian  federal 
government  and  its  international  financial  supporters  should  be 
compelled  by  imminent  financial  and  legal  penalties  to  fulfill 
their  lawful  responsibilities  with  regard  to  the  indigenous  peoples 
and  the  natural  environment  of  eastern  Brazilian  Amazonia  in  all 
due  haste. 

The  indigenous  peoples,  forests,  and  biodiversity  of  Amazonian 
MaranhSo  represent  the  last  block  of  relatively  undisturbed  culture 
and  nature  east  of  the  Tocantins  River,  which  is  located  about  300 
miles  west  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  block  is  also  protected  by 
numerous  laws  and  established  federal  reserves,  including  an 
enormous  federal  forest  reserve  established  by  Presidential  decree 
in  1961,  two  federal  indigenous  reserves  demarcated  in  1978  which 
were  confirmed  by  Presidential  decrees  in  1982,  a  federally  decreed 
biological  reserve  (in  which  uncontacted  AwS-Guaji  Indians  are  also 
located)  which  was  established  and  confirmed  by  Presidential  decree 
in  1988,  and  an  indigenous  area  for  Awfi-Guaj4  Indians,  who  are 
among  the  last  foraging  nomads  in  the  world,  whose  demarcation  as 
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an  indigenous  reserve  was  ordered  by  the  federal  government  in  1992 
(see  map  1) .  These  federally  protected  areas  are  all  being 
illegally  invaded  by  ranchers,  land  speculators,  loggers,  and 
squatters,  which  invasions  have  been  abetted  by  local  and  federal 
Brazilian  politicians  from  1989  to  the  present.  The  regnant 
political  and  economic  rationale  for  these  invasions,  which  is  also 
heard  elsewhere  in  Brazil  where  indigenous  reserves  are  threatened, 
is  that  "this  is  a  lot  of  land  for  just  a  few  Indians"  ("muita 
terra  para  pouco  Indio") .  Nevertheless,  practically  the  only 
forests  remaining  in  the  region  are  associated  with  indigenous 
peoples,  and  vice-versa — where  there  are  no  indigenous  peoples, 
there  is  also  practically  no  forest  left,  which  map  2  illustrates. 
The  reserves  and  indigenous  areas  of  Pre-Amazonia  (see  map  l)  , 
which  is  the  biogeographic  teirm  for  most  of  Amazonian  MaranhSo, 
represent  together  the  only  substantial  block  of  forest  that 
remains  east  of  the  Tocantins  River  which  could  someday  be  used  as 
the  principal  seed  bank  for  reforestation  projects  elsewhere  in 
eastern  Pari  and  western  MaranhSo,  given  that  its  environmental  and 
climatic  conditions,  flora,  and  fauna  are  quite  similar  to  those 
adjoining  regions.  These  adjoining  regions  have  otherwise  largely 
been  deforested  by  ranching  and  logging  interests  as  well  as  by 
landless  farmers  since  the  early  1960s.  In  contrast,  much  of  Pre- 
Amazonia  is  at  least  legally  protected  on  paper  and  has  been  so  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  Pre-Amazonia  is  extremely  threatened — much 
has  been  lost  already — mostly  because  the  Brazilian  federal 
government  has  abandoned  its  legal  responsibilities  to  protection 
of  human  rights  and  the  natural  environment  in  the  region.  The 
Brazilian  federal  government  is  leaving  its  legal  wards,  the 
Indians,  to  their  own  devices  for  defending  themselves  from 
organized,  criminal  adversaries.  The  prospects  here  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  Brazilian  Amazon  are  indeed  bleak  by  examination  of  the 
Brazilian  federal  government's  continuing  disregard  for  its  own 
Constitution,  its  disrespect  for  the  human  rights  of  its  indigenous 
peoples,  and  its  negligence  with  regard  to  the  biological  and 
ecological  diversity  of  its  Amazonian  region,  of  which  it  seems  to 
be  steward  only  on  paper.  Yet  it  is  precisely  that  paper — federal 
laws,  decrees,  and  accords  signed  by  representatives  of  the 
Brazilian  federal  government  over  many  years — to  which  this 
distinguished  Subcommittee  must  appeal  in  an  effort  to  halt  the 
ongoing  destruction  of  Pre-Amazonia,  expel  and  bring  to  justice  the 
invaders  of  these  federally  protected  lands,  bring  to  justice  the 
organizers  of  these  invasions,  environmentally  restore  the  degraded 
parts  of  those  lands,  and  recompense  the  indigenous  peoples  thereof 
for  the  losses  they  have  already  most  unjustly  suffered. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  PRE-AMAZOMIA  IN  OUR  TINS 

The  Upper  Turia<;u  Indigenous  Reserve  (known  in  Portuguese  as 
the  Reserva  Indlgena  Alto  Turia<;u)  ,  henceforth,  the  RIAT,  is  a 
federal  indigenous  reservation  in  the  extreme  east  of  Amazonian 
Brazil,  state  of  MaranhSo.  This  reserve  consists  of  2048  square 
miles  (and  hence  it  is  about  the  size  of  the  state  of  Delaware)  of 
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mostly  tropical  forest  (see  maps  1  and  2)  .  The  RIAT  lies  within  the 
biogeographic  province  known  as  Pre-Amazonia,  which  covers 
approximately  6000  square  miles,  and  it  is  the  most  pristine  part 
of  that  province.  Many  rare  animal  species  or  animal  species 
endangered  by  local  extinction  exist  inside  the  reserve,  including 
the  Golden  parakeet.  Harpy  eagle,  Mornhnus  ouianensis  (an  eagle) , 
Crax  fasciolata  pinima  (a  curassow) ,  a  new  species  of  Cebus  monkey, 
and  the  jaguar  (Oren  1988;  Queiroz  1992).  The  region  has  more 
species  of  primates  than  all  of  Central  America  (David  Oren,  oral 
communication,  April  1994) .  Many  of  the  at  least  one  thousand  plant 
species  in  the  RIAT  are  exclusive  or  endemic  to  the  Bel6m 
Pleistocene  Refuge  and  are  threatened  with  local  if  not  generalized 
extinction  as  unchecked  deforestation  in  the  states  of  MaranhSo  and 
ParS  progresses  (Bal6e  1994) .  The  Ka'apor,  Temb6,  and  AwS-Guaj4 
Indians  use  about  ninety  percent  of  these  plant  species,  most  of 
which  are  trees,  as  food  for  people,  food  for  game  animals  and 
fish,  medicine,  construction  material,  tools,  household  utensils, 
fiber,  personal  adornment,  fuel,  and  many  other  utilitarian  ends 
(Balfee  1994) .  There  is  considerable  ethnobotanical  evidence  that 
the  present  forest  together  with  its  plant  biodiversity  would  not 
exist  were  it  not  for  agroforestry  practices  of  the  indigenous 
peoples  and  their  ancestors  who  live  within  the  reserve  (Balfee 
1994)  . 

More  than  one-half  the  tropical  forest  originally  within  the 
state  of  MaranhSo  had  been  completely  deforested  by  1989  (Moran 
1993)  .   Much  of  the  remainder,   including  that  which  lies  on 
federally  protected  Indian  lands,  such  as  the  RIAT,  has  been 
rapidly  and  illegally  cleared  since  1989  by  well-armed  and  highly 
organized  ranchers,   loggers,  hired  guns,  squatters,  and  land- 
speculators.  (Much  of  it  was  also  cleared  by  development  projects, 
such  as  the  COLONE  [Companhia  de  Coloniza^So  do  Nordeste — see 
below]  and  the  Caraj&s  Projects  of  the  CVRD  [Companhia  Vale  do  Rio 
Doce),  with  financial  support  from  international  banks,  including 
the  World  Bank  in  both  instances) .  The  Brazilian  federal  government 
has  been  taking  no  effective  action,  moreover,  to  prevent  these 
invasions,  even  though  it  is  legally  obligated  to  protect  the 
reserves  and  their  indigenous  inhabitants.  Many  politicians, 
including  the  Speaker  of  the  Brazilian  House  of  Representatives, 
InocSncio  de  Oliveira,  who  allegedly  has  illegal  holdings  of  some 
74,130  acres  inside  Awi-Guaj4  lands   (CEDI  1994;  CIMI  1993c; 
Porantim  1994)  and  the  current  Governor  of  the  State  of  MaranhSo, 
Jos6  Ribamar  Fiquene  (O  Estado  do  MaranhSo  1993d;  CIMI  1993d) ,  have 
been  encouraging  the  invasions  of  these  federally  protected 
indigenous  lands  and  obstructing  justice.  This  is  an  election  year 
in  Brazil.  Politicians  who  can  lay  claim  to  having  "handed  out" 
land  to  masses  of  landless,  but  voting  peasants,  even  if  it  is 
federally  protected  Indian  land,  may  increase  their  chances  of 
electoral  victory  thereby.  Even  though  these  illegal  invasions  are 
well  known  in  northern  Brazil,  no  federal  politician  in  the  states 
of  ParS  and  MaranhSo  has  yet  denounced  the  illegal  activities  which 
are  leading  to  the  destruction  of  Pre-Amazonia  and  the  deprivation 
of  the  indigenous  peoples  therein  of  their  human  rights,  if  not 
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because  of  being  directly  involved  in  these  activities,  then 
perhaps  from  fear  of  retaliation  by  an  organized,  criminal  "gang" 
{"quadrilha" — Porantim  1991),  whose  members  have  been  publicly 
identified,  that  stands  behind  the  invasions.  At  present,  the 
entire  region  seems  to  lie  beyond  the  control  of  the  federal 
government  of  Brazil.  The  current  standoff  between  Indians  and 
nonlndians  in  the  region  is  a  severe  insult  to  the  Brazilian 
experiment  in  democracy  and  is  ultimately  damaging  not  only  to  the 
Indians  but  to  the  Brazilian  people  themselves. 

The  RIAT  is  inhabited  by  four  indigenous  groups:  the  Ka'apor, 
AwS-GuajS,  Temb6,  and  Kren-Ye  Tin±5ira.  Loggers,  ranchers,  and 
landless  peasants  have,  since  1989,  progressively  invaded  the 
southern  portion  of  the  reserve   (CPI  1991;  Turner  1993) .  At 
present,  these  illegal  invasions  account  for  the  conversion  of 
about  20  percent  of  the  forest  inside  the  reserve  to  rice  swiddens 
and  cattle  pastures,  according  to  eyewitness  testimony  (Anonymous 
1994).  (Another  source  estimates  that  as  much  as  one-half,  or  more 
than  1000  square  miles  of  the  RIAT  has  been  illegally  invaded  from 
the  south — CIMI  1993d) .  Almost  all  the  valuable  timber  from  the 
invaded  region  has  been  simply   stolen  by   loggers  operating 
illegally  inside  the  reserve,   a  practice  which  is  becoming 
increasingly  common  on  indigenous  reserves  elsewhere  in  the 
Brazilian  Amazon  south  of  the  Amazon  River,  especially  in  the 
states  of  Pari  (CEDI  1993)  and  MaranhSo  (Bal§e  1990).  At  the  peak 
of  the  invasion  to  date,  about  1300  (or  300  households  of)  landless 
peasants  inhabited  illegally  this  southern  portion  of  the  reserve, 
between  the  Igarap6  do  Milho  and  the  IgarapS  Jararaca  (0  Liberal 
1992)  .  After  some  of  them  attacked  a  Ka'apor  village  and  burned 
down  some  houses  in  that  village  (Jornal  de  Hoje  1993b)  in  mid- 
August  1993,   the  majority  were  expelled  by  an  uprising  of 
approximately  300  Ka'apor,  Temb6,  and  Timbira  Indians  themselves  on 
30  August  and  1  September  1993  (Porantim  1994;  O  Estado  do  MaranhSo 
1993a,  1993b,  1993c;  CIMI  1993c)  .  This  is  the  first  time  since 
1929,  when  the  Ka'apor  and  Brazilian  government  finally  came  to 
peaceful  terms  after  nearly  one  hundred  years  of  warfare,  that 
Indians  in  the  region  have  joined  battle  in  an  organized  reprisal 
against  nonlndian  intruders  on  their  lands.  The  Indians  burned  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  one  hundred  swidden  fields,  and 
numerous  rice  granaries  of  the  settlers.  Two  gunslingers  on  the 
nonlndian  side  were  allegedly  killed  in  these  actions  (Anonymous 
1994)  .  The  Indians  seized  approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty  guns 
(Porantim  1994)  .  On  the  other  hand,  shortly  after  their  expulsion 
from  the  RIAT,  approximately  260  intruders  returned  to  the  area  and 
remain  there  illegally  at  present  (CEDI  1994) .  They  were  later 
joined  by  many  more  settlers,  such  that  the  total  number  of 
nonlndians  once  again  illegally  inside  the  RIAT  is  approximately 
one  thousand,  based  on  an  overflight  of  the  area  conducted  by 
personnel  of  Brazil's  National  Indian  Foundation  (Funda<?ao  Nacional 
do  tndio) ,  henceforth,  FUNAI,  on  11  April  1994  (Watson  1994). 

The  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the  RIAT  live  in  villages,  FUNAI 
Posts,  and  camps  (in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Aw4-Guaj4)  located  to 
the  north,  northwest,  east,  and  south  of  the  focal  area  of 
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invasion.  A  FUNAI  Post  for  the  Awi-Guaj&  )cnown  as  P.I.  Juriti 
inside  the  still  undemarcated  Awi  Indigenous  Area  (Area  Indlgena 
Aw4)  is,  at  present,  surrounded  {ilhado)  by  nonindigenous  settlers 
(CEDI  1994).  The  Indians  who  dare  to  go  beyond  about  a  1.8  mile 
radius  of  the  Post  risk  being  shot  at  (CEDI  1994)  .  The  FUNAI 
official  in  charge  refuses  to  order  his  agents  to  remove  the 
intruders  for  fear  they  would  be  shot  and  killed  (CEDI  1994) .  It  is 
strongly  believed  that  some  of  the  masterminds,  especially  the 
Galletti  Brothers  (IrmSos  Galletti,  whose  headquarters  are  in 
A<;aiiandia,  MaranhSo,  one  of  the  cities  where  CVRD  has  pig-iron 
smelting  factories) ,  of  the  original  invasion  of  1989-1993  are 
planning  an  even  more  massive  invasion  of  the  RIAT  during  July — 
Decemher  this  year  and  will  be  counting  on  the  logistical  support 
of  the  some  one  thousand  settlers  who  have  already  illegally 
reinstalled  themselves  inside  the  reserve  (Anonymous  1994;  CEDI 
1994;  Watson  1994).  To  complicate  matters  for  the  local  indigenous 
peoples  further,  the  ranchers  and  loggers  behind  this  invasion  have 
the  support  of  local  and  even  federal  politicians,  including  the 
Speaker  of  the  Brazilian  House  of  Representatives,  Inoc§ncio  de 
Oliveira,  who  allegedly  purchased  illegally  74,130  acres  (116 
square  miles)  inside  the  Aw4-Guaj4  Indians'  Aw4  Indigenous  Area 
(Area  Indlgena  AwS)  from  a  ranching  concern  known  as  AgropecuSria 
Alto  do  Turiaq;u  Limitada  of  sao  Paulo,  which  controls  98,840  acres 
(154  square  miles)  also  located  illegally  inside  the  Aw4  Indigenous 
Area  (CEDI  1994;  CIMI  1993c;  Porantim  1994). 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND  AND  LEGAL  CttARTBRS 

The  occupation  and  conversion  of  these  lands  by  nonlndians  is 
illegal  under  Brazilian  constitutional  law  (CRFB  1988,  Article  231, 
Paragraphs  1  and  4).  The  executive  power  in  Brasilia  in  the  person 
of  the  President  is  legally  obliged  to  effect  the  removal  of  the 
invaders  with  all  due  haste  from  the  confines  of  the  RIAT  and  carry 
on  with  the  already  ordered  demarcation  of  Awa-Guaj&  lands. 
According  to  Article  231  of  the  Brazilian  Constitution,  the  federal 
government  of  Brazil  is  responsible  for  "demarcating,  protecting, 
and  demanding  respect"  for  indigenous  lands  and  anything  of 
material  value  found  therein  (CRFB  1988)  .■  To  date,  however,  no 
protective  or  demonstrative  action  on  the  part  of  either  the  Collor 
or  Franco  governments  has  been  taken  with  regard  to  the  massive, 
illegal  invasion  of  the  RIAT  from  1989  to  the  present  (Turner 
1993).  It  is  unlikely,  moreover,  that  without  stringent  pressure, 
such  as  immediate  suspension  of  World  Bank  financing  of  the  CarajSs 
Project  and  other  suitable  penalties,  that  the  government  in 
Brasilia  will  take  any  effective  action  with  regard  to  this 
calamity  soon.  Meanwhile,  the  hourglass  on  the  human  rights  of  the 
Ka'apor,  Awd-Guaji,  Tembfe,  and  Timbira  of  the  RIAT  is  quickly 
running  out.  And  their  forests  are  vanishing  as  we  meet  here  today. 
The  indigenous  reserve  known  as  the  RIAT  covers  530,524 
hectares  (that  is,  about  2048  square  miles)  situated  mostly  between 
the  Gurupi  and  Turia9u  Rivers  in  northwestern  Maranhao  state, 
Brazil.  It  is  today  legally  inhabited  by  about  750  persons  who  are 
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affiliated  with  the  Ka'apor,  Aw4-Guaj4,  Temb6,  and  Kren-Ye  Timbira 
indigenous  peoples.  The  Ka'apor  number  about  520  persons  of  this 
total,  vmereas  the  Temb6,  Aw4-GuajS,  and  Kren-Ye  Timbira  peoples 
live  in  more  than  one  reserve  and  indigenous  area,  all  the  Ka'apor 
live  only  within  the  RIAT.  The  Ka'apor  have  lived  in  this  region 
since  the  1870s  (APE  1874;  APE  1880;  GuimarSes  1887).  All  these 
other  groups  have  also  lived  in  the  region  since  prior  to  the  20th 
century  (Bal6e  1983,  1994). 

In  1978,  the  RIAT  was  demarcated  (demeurcada)  by  the  FUNAI.  The 
demarcation  of  the  RIAT  was  confirmed  (homologada)  by  Decree  number 
88002  of  then  President  Joio  Figueiredo  (CEDI  1984:129;  CPI  1991). 
The  demarcation  and  confirmation  {homologagio)  signify  legally  that 
this  reserve  is  irreversibly  part  of  the  national  patrimony  of 
Brazil  and  that  the  Brazilian  federal  government  is  primarily 
responsible  legally  for  the  protection  of  its  physical  integrity. 
To  date,  however,  this  protection  has  been  negligible  on  the 
ground. 

In  fact,  the  region  had  been  legally  protected  by  the 
Brazilian  Forestry  Code  since  long  before  the  demarcation  of  1978 
and  its  subsequent  confirmation.  About  80%  of  the  present  reserve 
falls  within  the  Gurupi  Forest  Reserve  (Reserva  Florestal  do 
Gurupi) ,  which  was  created  by  Decree  number  51026  of  25  July  1961 
by  then  President  JSnio  Quadros  (Oren  1988;  CPI  1991;  Bal6e  1990; 
Survival  International  1993)  [boundaries  not  shown  on  map  1].  It  is 
extremely  significant  legally  that  this  decree  was  subsequently 
never  annulled  by  any  sector  of  the  Brazilian  federal  government. 
The  Gurupi  Forest  Reserve  encompassed  1,674,000  hectares  (6463 
square  miles) .  In  aduition  to  including  most  of  the  subsequently 
demarcated  RIAT,  the  Guioipi  Forest  Reserve  included  all  the  lands 
now  constituted  as  the  Caru  Indigenous  Reserve  (Reserva  Indlgena 
Caru) ,  the  Reserva  Biol6gica  do  Gurupi,  and  Area  Indlgena  AwS  (see 
map  1;  Oren  1988;  CPI  1991).  Although  the  Brazilian  Forestry  Code 
held  that  forest  reserves,  such  as  the  Gurupi  Forest  Reserve,  were 
destined  to  "maintain  the  necessary  environment  for  the  life  of 
indigenous  peoples"  and  that  such  forest  reserves  occupied  by 
indigenous  peoples  were  considered  to  be  under  a  "regime  of 
permanent  preservation"  by  the  federal  government  (Law  number  4771, 
article  3) ,  the  Brazilian  Forestry  Agency  of  the  time  (IBDF,  called 
IBAMA  since  1989)  took  literally  no  action  to  prevent  the  gradual 
devastation  by  nonlndians  of  about  2000  square  miles  (or  about  one- 
third)  of  the  Gurupi  Forest  Reserve  during  the  period  1961-1991 
(CPI  1991;  Oren  1988) .  Recently  in  a  positive  move,  the  IBAMA  did 
seize  and  auction  off  3268  cubic  yards  of  trunks  of  pau  d'arco, 
jatobS,  and  tropical  cedar  which  had  been  illegally  felled  for 
commercial  purposes  inside  the  reserve  )cnown  as  the  Gurupi 
Biological  Reserve  (Reserva  Biol6gica  do  Gurupi) .  A  part  of  the 
Gurupi  Forest  Reserve,  it  was  established  by  Presidential  Decree 
number  95614  on  12  January  1988  for  protection  of  the  remaining 
flora  and  fauna  of  Pre-Amazonia — it  adjoins  the  RIAT  and  the  Area 
Indlgena  AwS)  [0  Estado  do  MaranhSo  1992c].  On  the  other  hand,  to 
date  the  IBAKA  has  not  acted  to  impede  the  illegal  devastation  by 
loggers,  cattle  ranchers,  and  landless  peasants  of  Maranhio's 
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indigenous  reserves,  reserves  whose  flora  and  fauna  are  also 
destined  for  protection  by  the  forestry  agency  according  to  federal 
law.  The  head  of  the  IBAMA  agency  in  Imperatriz,  MaranhSo  even 
stated  publicly  that  "the  problem  of  commercial  logging  on 
indigenous  reserves  is  FUNAI's  problem;  IBAMA  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it"  (O  Imparcial  1992b) .  In  addition,  since  1992  much  of  the 
Gurupi  Biological  Reserve  has  been  illegally  deforested  (CEDI 
1994),  despite  good  intentions  inside  IBAMA. 

It  was  not  until  the  FUNAI  established  the  RIAT  and  to  the 
south  the  Caru  Indigenous  Reserve  (Reserva  Indlgena  Caru,  which 
consists  of  175,000  hectares  (676  square  miles)  and  which  was 
demarcated  in  1978  and  confirmed  by  Presidential  Decree  number 
87843  in  1982)  that  some  stability  to  indigenous  lands  in  Pre- 
Amazonia  would  be  made  possible  during  the  early  1980s. 
Nevertheless,  from  1989  to  date,  these  two  reserves  have  been 
proving  to  be  nothing  more  than  paper  reserves. 

THE   ILLEGAL   IMVASZOM  07  THE  UPPER  TURZAfU  IMDZGENOOS  RESERVE 
(RIAT) ,  1989-1994 

The  current  invasion  of  loggers,  cattle  ranchers,  and  landless 
peasants  that  is  sweeping  the  drainages  of  the  Igarap6  do  Milho  and 
Igarap6  Jararaca  within  the  southern  portion  of  the  RIAT  does  not 
represent,  by  any  means,  a  natural  expansion  of  the  Brazilian 
frontier  nor  even  the  fulfillment  of  a  Brazilian  national  manifest 
destiny  in  eastern  Amazonia.  It  represents,  rather,  the  unfolding 
of  a  criminal  enterprise  that  has  gone  relatively  unchec)ced  (and 
sometimes  even  aided  and  abetted)  by  Brazilian  federal  authorities 
since  its  inception  in  the  late  1980s.  The  1300  landless  peasants 
who  stand  on  the  frontlines  of  this  illegal  invasion  are  not  and 
likely  never  will  be  allies  of  the  indigenous  peoples  inside  the 
RIAT  and  elsewhere  in  reserves  of  Pre-Amazonia  (O  Estado  do 
MaranhSo  1992b;  O  Debate  1992;  Turner  1993).  The  landless  peasants 
are,  rather,  pawns  in  a  colonial  type  of  northeastern  Brazilian 
society  still  dominated  by  a  debt-peonage  and  patronage  system 
called  coronelismo.  However  much  these  landless  peasants  will 
themselves  be  unlikely  to  escape  from  poverty  and  exploitation  at 
the  hands  of  the  owners  of  latifundia  in  the  region  (who  are  cattle 
ranchers  and  loggers  for  the  most  part) ,  the  Indians  cannot  by  law 
be  coerced  into  bearing  any  part  of  the  peasants'  or  any  other 
outsiders'  economic  hardships.  "Lots  of  land  for  few  Indians"  has 
become  a  convenient  slogan,  however,  for  those  who  would  open  up 
Indian  lands  to  increasingly  restless  and  numerous  peasants  who 
have  no  land  of  their  own. 

The  Ka'apor,  AwS-Guaji,  Temb6,  and  Kren-Ye  Timbira  Indians  had 
no  part  in  inventing  coronelismo.  latifundia,  and  the  landless 
condition  of  most  of  the  regional  peasantry.  To  ask  of  the  Indians 
that  they  accept  the  presence  of  poor  nonlndians  within  the  reserve 
is  to  request  that  they  forego  their  legal  rights  to  the  reserve  so 
that  coronelismo  may  expand  yet  farther  into  and  ultimately  destroy 
what  remains  of  indigenous  lands  in  Pre-Amazonia.  The  problem  of 
landlessness  is  primordially  between  the  lando\imers  and  the 
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nonlndian  peasants  themselves  and  can  be  resolved  only  by  then.  The 
most  just  (if  not  the  most  obvious)  solution  to  the  landless 
condition  of  the  regional  peasantry  is  genuine  agrarian  reform,  not 
the  temporary  and  illegal  solution  of  either  passively  allowing  or 
even  actually  encouraging  thousands  of  landless  peasants  to  spill 
onto  indigenous  lands  inside  federally  protected  indigenous 
reserves.  Unfortunately,  even  the  regional  peasants  would  rather 
oppose  the  Indians  than  the  landowners  in  their  struggle  for  land 
(O  Estado  do  MaranhSo  1992b) ,  Maranhfio  has  the  highest  rate  of 
assassinations  over  land  of  any  state  in  the  Brazilian  Amazon.  More 
hired  guns  per  capita  reside  there,  especially  in  the  city  of 
Imperatriz,  than  in  any  other  Braziliatn  state.  MaranhSo  largely 
reflects  the  general  pattern  of  lopsided  distribution  of  farmland 
in  the  country:  70%  of  Brazilian  farmers  are  landless  whereas  81% 
of  all  the  farmland  is  held  by  just  4.5%  of  the  population  (Stern 
et  al.  1992  cited  in  Moran  1993).  In  the  cxirrent  scenario  in 
eastern  Amazonia,  the  Indians  are  being  forced  to  give  up  their 
lands  as  an  escape  valve  for  the  major  landowners  in  a  concerted 
effort  to  prevent  any  real  agrarian  reform  (CIMI  1993c) . 

The  RIAT  was  subject  to  many  illegal  incursions  by  outsiders 
since  its  confirmation  in  1982.  There  has  been  frequent  evidence  of 
poaching.  Occasionally,  especially  along  the  eastern  perimeter  of 
the  reserve,  one  or  more  households  of  landless  peasants  tried  to 
establish  swiddens,  but  were  repulsed  by  agents  of  the  FUNAI  and 
Federal  Police.  Prior  to  1982,  parts  of  the  region  now  lying 
outside  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  reserve  that  were  inhabited 
by  Ka'apor  Indians  were  slowly  devastated  by  incoming  settlers.  In 
1974,  the  Brazilian  Army  completed  the  paving  of  the  BR-316  highway 
(Andreazza  1974),  which  cut  through  Ka'apor  garden  lands  in  the 
Paru&  and  Maraca(;um6  River  basins.  As  settlers  established  towns 
along  the  highway,  the  Ka'apor  of  this  extreme  eastern  area  moved 
gradually  west  (Bal6e  1990) .  Between  1970  and  1980,  the  nonlndian 
population  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Ka'apor  along  the  BR-316 
grew  by  111%  (IBGE  1981:xviii).  Many  of  these  settlers  were  aided 
by  a  federal  agricultural  cooperative,  the  COLONS  (Companhia  de 
ColonizatjSo  do  Nordeste,  or  Northeast  Colonization  Company,  which 
is  a  government  project  that  has  resettled  thousands  of  landless, 
poor  peasants  from  Northeastern  Brazil  in  the  Amazon  region  of 
MaranhSo  and  which  has  also  engendered  massive  deforestation  in  the 
region) ,  which,  together  with  the  BR-316  and  the  Caraj&s  Project  of 
the  CVRD  (Companhia  Vale  do  Rio  Doce)  to  the  south,  was  partially 
funded  by  the  World  Bank  (Jornal  do  Brasil  1980) .  The  COLONE  today 
holds  title  to  about  3475  square  miles  east  of  the  Ka'apor  reserve, 
almost  all  of  which  has  been  completely  deforested  since  the  early 
1970s  (Oren  1988;  see  map  2).  A  forest  reserve  which  was 
established  by  the  original  loan  agreement  between  the  COLONE  and 
the  World  Bank  had  been  completely  deforested  by  COLONE' s  settlers 
by  1987  (Oren  1988).  In  1982,  at  the  time  of  the  confirmation 
(homologagSo)  of  the  now  demarcated  RIAT,  five  Ka'apor  villages 
totalling  about  60  persons  still  existed  in  the  Paru4  River  basin 
up  to  16  miles  to  the  east  of  the  boundary  of  the  reserve.  The 
region  was  still  forested.  But  by  1984,  in  the  face  of  an  advancing 
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frontier  of  landless  peasants  and  loggers,  all  the  persons  from 
those  villages  had  moved  to  a  new  site  called  XimborendA,  only  1.2 
miles  within  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  reserve.  By  1987, 
according  to  on-site  surveys,  the  entire  basin  of  the  Parui  River 
(about  386  square  miles)  had  been  deforested  and  occupied  by 
landless  peasants  (Bal6e  1990;  see  map  2:  a  satellite  image  taUcen 
on  5  July  1990,  it  clearly  shows  this  devastation).  The  Parui  River 
basin  had  been  part  of  the  forested  homeland  of  the  Ka'apor  Indians 
since  the  1870s  (APE  1874;  GuimarSes  1887:62-63).  It  is  in  the 
final  stages  of  conversion  to  cattle  pasture  today. 

Once  it  became  clear  to  loggers  who  had  operated  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Ka'apor  lands  since  the  1970s  that  the  only 
timber  remaining  was  to  be  found  inside  the  RIAT,  some  of  them 
attempted  to  cut  logging  trails  into  the  RIAT  itself.  The  fact  that 
the  COLONE  had  built  roads  leading  up  to  the  RIAT's  eastern 
boundaries  facilitated  the  loggers'  task.  In  November  1987,  some 
Ka'apor  Indians  from  Ximborendi  surprised  a  group  of  loggers  on  a 
newly  cut  logging  trail  inside  the  reserve  and  forced  them  to 
withdraw  from  the  reserve;  in  1988,  the  FUNAI  agent  in  charge  of 
the  FUNAI  post  that  had  been  established  at  Ximborendi  was  accused 
by  the  Indigenous  Missionary  Council  (Conselho  Indigenista 
Mission&rio) ,  henceforth,  CIMI,  of  illegally  selling  timber  inside 
the  reserve  to  outside  loggers  (CIMI  1989) .  (The  FUNAI  agent  was 
finally  suspended  from  his  Post  for  professional  misconduct  in 
1991 — he  as  at  present  responding  to  a  criminal  inquiry  for  that 
alleged  misconduct — Anonymous  1994) .  Despite  these  problems  near 
XimborendS,  the  invasion  by  loggers  and  landless  peasants  in  this 
part  of  the  reserve  now  appears  to  have  been  held  relatively  in 
check.  There  is  no  evidence  of  current  occupation  by  settlers  in 
this  area.  Satellite  imagery  from  July  1990  (see  map  2)  shows  the 
effects  of  selective  logging  in  and  around  the  village  of 
Ximborend&  just  inside  the  eastern  border  of  the  reserve,  but  this 
destruction  took  place  during  1986-1988  and  is  small  compared  to 
that  now  being  effected  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  reserve. 

In  May  1989,  a  Ka'apor  headman  named  PetrSi,  together  with 
twelve  other  Ka'apor  and  twenty  Temb6  Indians  from  the  RIAT  arrived 
in  Bel6m  to  denounce  an  invasion  of  loggers  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  RIAT;  the  local  office  of  FUNAI  in  Belfem  confirmed  that  what 
PetrSi  claimed  was  true  and  added  that  a  FUNAI  teaun  would  be 
dispatched  to  the  area  soon  to  investigate  the  matter  and  "grant 
the  requests  of  the  tribes"  (O  Di&rio  do  Pari  1989)  .  By  January 
1991,  federal  police  (at  the  behest  of  FUNAI)  together  with  two 
FUNAI  agents  had  visited  the  area  of  the  logging  trails  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  reserve  four  times;  although  the  police 
managed  to  seize  two  skidders  (which  are  enormous  logging  trucks 
that  haul  cables  used  to  drag  entire  standing  trees  and  stumps  to 
the  yard  or  skidway)  and  some  twenty  smaller  logging  trucks,  they 
quickly  returned  these  to  their  owners,  the  some  forty  loggers  who 
were  invading  the  reserve  (CPI  1991;  0  Liberal  1991).  In  December 
1990,  a  logger  and  landowner  nauned  Nildo  Ferreira  da  Silva  (alias 
Nildo  Ferreira  da  Silveira)  ,  who  was  one  of  the  original 
masterminds  of  a  criminal  scheme  to  defraud  the  Indians  of  the  RIAT 
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of  their  land  (see  below) ,  had  threatened  to  kill  a  Timbira  Indian 
man,  Sibl,  should  he  dare  try  to  impede  the  invasion  (0  Liberal 
1991;  Porantim  1991).  On  15  January  1991,  some  31  Ka'apor, 
Timbira, and  Temb6  Indians  asked  for  assistance  in  ctirbing  the 
invasion  of  the  RIAT  from  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Pari  (O  Liberal  1991)  ,  only  to  receive  no  offers  of  help,  even 
though  (or  perhaps  because)  a  large  portion  of  the  timber  being 
extracted  from  the  RIAT  is  processed  in  the  savmills  of 
Paragominas,  a  notoriously  violent  frontier  town  in  southern  Pari 
(Oren  1988;  O  Liberal  1992;  CIMI  1990;  CPI  1991;  0  Imparcial 
1992a)  . 

The  principal  commercial  timber  species  of  the  RIAT  include 
pau  d'arco  (TaJbebuia  spp.)»  jatobS  {Hymenaea  spp.)»  sucupira 
{Diplotropis  purpurea) ,  tatajuba  {Bagassa  guianensis) ,  tropical 
cedar  {Cedrsla  fissills) ,  piquii  {Caryociur  spp.)»  and  ma^aranduba 
(Manilkara  huberi) .  With  the  exception  of  tropical  cedar  and  pau 
d'arco,  most  of  these  species  have  mainly  an  internal,  Brazilian 
market  only.  These  timbers  were  being  illegally  extracted  from 
about  forty  logging  trails  (which  had  been  surveyed  before  being 
cut)  between  the  Igarapfe  do  Milho  (which  constitutes  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  RIAT)  and  the  IgarapS  Jararaca.  The  trails  lead  to 
the  latifundium  of  Gerson  Pereira  dos  Santos  (a.k.a.  the  "Goiano")  , 
whose  ranch  illegally  is  located  both  within  the  RIAT  and  the  Area 
Indlgena  Aw4  (occupied  by  Aw4-Guaj4  Indians) ,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Igarap6  do  Milho  (see  map  1)  .  The  ranch  of  Gerson  Pereira  dos 
Santos  is,  moreover,  entirely  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Gurupi 
Forest  Reserve.  The  logging  roads  which  pass  through  his  property 
ultimately  lead  to  a  road  which  connects  Paragominas  to  the  town  of 
Z6  Doca  in  MaranhSo,  also  a  center  of  sawmills  and  lumber  companies 
which  process  timber  illegally  removed  from  Indian  lands  (CPI 
1991)  .  The  landless  peasants  who  established  homesteads  along  these 
logging  trails  arrived  after  the  valuable  timber  had  been  removed. 

This  invasion,  which  accounts  for  the  devastation  to  date  of 
approximately  twenty  percent  of  the  RIAT  (a  proportion  which  is 
likely  to  rise  much  higher  before  the  end  of  1994  unless  vigorous 
measures  are  taken  very  soon  to  prevent  further  invasions  and 
remove  the  invaders  who  are  at  present  inside  the  reserve) ,  appears 
to  have  been  extremely  well  planned  from  the  beginning.  In  1989, 
the  logger  and  rancher  kno%m  as  Nildo  Perreira  da  Silva  (alias 
Nildo  Ferreira  da  Silveira)  ,  who  is  originally  from  the  city  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  set  up  a  cart6rio  (title  company)  in  Imperatriz, 
MaranhSo  and  in  Bel6m,  Par&  (CIMI  1993c;  cf.  CPI  1991;  Porantim 
1991;  Turner  1993).  Then  he  and  Nicodemus  Marcos  Martins  of 
Imperatriz,  MaranhSo  forged  hundreds  of  deeds  to  lands  lying  within 
the  RIAT.  These  were  sold  cheaply  by  Nicodemos  Marcos  Martins  and 
Gerson  Pereira  dos  Santos  and  his  wife  Neumar  Lemes  to  various 
local  cattle  ranchers  as  well  as  hundreds  of  landless  peasants.  The 
total  lands  within  the  confines  of  the  Gurupi  Forest  Reserve  sold 
off  illegally  by  Nildo  Ferreira  da  Silva,  Nicodemos  Marcos  Martins, 
and  Gerson  Pereira  dos  Santos  and  Neumar  Lemes  total  approximately 
772  square  miles,  of  which  about  half  lie  within  the  RIAT  (CPI 
1991;  Jukofsky  1991;  Porantim  1991;  O  Liberal  1992).  When  the 
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Indians  finally  expelled  the  intruders  at  point  of  arms  in  August 
and  September  1993,  many  of  the  squatters  claimed  not  to  know  that 
they  were  occupying  Indian  lands  (Porantim  1994) .  The  land- 
speculators  from  Imperatriz  (the  city  from  which  90%  of  the 
invaders  have  come — O  Estado  do  MaranhSo  1993b;  0  Debate  1993c) , 
including  Nicodemus  Marcos  Martins,  for  whom  a  settlement  inside 
the  Indian  reserve  was  named  and  who  had  sold  landless  peasants 
plots  of  land  (Porantim  1994) ,  evidently  neglected  to  mention  that 
these  plots  were  located  within  the  boundaries  of  a  federal 
indigenous  reserve.  Larger  landowners  also  bought  plots  of  land, 
but  they  apparently  knew  what  they  were  getting  into  (CIMI  1993c)  . 

One  of  the  major  purchasers  of  these  lands  allegedly  was 
Antfinio  Chaves  Borges,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  part  of  the 
conspiracy  since  1989  (O  Liberal  1992;  O  Debate  1993c;  Jornal  de 
Hoje  1993a) .  Other  alleged  holders  of  illegal  land  titles  in  the 
area  include  Edson  LobSo  who  is  former  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Maranhao  and  relatives  of  the  ex-President  of  Brazil,  Jos6  Sarney, 
whose  influence  in  the  politics  of  his  native  MaranhSo  continues  to 
be  great  even  though  he  is  now  a  Senator  from  AmapS  as  well  as  a 
potential  candidate  in  this  year's  Presidential  elections  (CPI 
1991;  Jukofsky  1991)  and  the  current  Governor  of  the  State  of 
MaranhSo,  Jos6  Fiquene  (Anonymous  1994)  .  The  core  conspiratorial 
group  consisting  of  Nildo  Ferreira  da  Silva  (or  Nildo  Ferreira  da 
Silveira) ,  AntSnio  Chaves  Borges,  Nicodemos  Marcos  Martins,  and 
Gerson  Pereira  dos  Santos  and  Neumar  Lemes  has  been  aided  by  a 
major  landowner  to  the  south,  with  illegal  holdings  both  in  the  Aw4 
Indigenous  Area  (Area  Indlgena  Aw&)  and  the  Caru  Indigenous  Area 
(Reserva  Indlgena  Caru) ,  nzunely,  the  Galletti  Brothers  (IrmSos 
Galletti)  .  One  reliable  source  believes  that  the  Galletti  Brothers 
are  the  principal  forces  behind  the  ciirrent  invasion;  this  source 
claims  further  that  the  Galletti  Brothers  believe  that  one-half  the 
indigenous  areas  of  Pre-Amazonia  "belongs  to  them,"  since  "this  is 
a  lot  of  land  for  just  a  few  Indians"  (CEDI  1994).  In  May  1991, 
Nildo  Ferreira  da  Silva  and  the  Galletti  Brothers  audaciously 
introduced  an  "absurd"  lawsuit  in  the  Judicial  District  of 
Carutapera  (Gurupi  River  basin  district  in  northern  Maranhfio) 
against  specific  FUNAI  agents  who  work  inside  the  Area  Indlgena  Awi 
for  being  "invaders  of  private  property"  (Porantim  1991) .  Also  in 
May  1991,  a  group  of  hired  guns  led  by  a  man  identified  only  as 
Alcebiades  stumbled  across  three  men  poaching  inside  the  Area 
Indlgena  Aw4.  The  hired  guns  believed  the  three  to  be  FUNAI  agents 
and  therefore  beat  and  brutally  tortured  them  until  the  hunters 
convinced  them  they  were  not  FUNAI  agents  (Porantim  1991) .  It  is 
believed  that  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  who  have  been 
collectively  described  as  a  criminal  "gang"  (,quadrilha)  ,   consisting 
of  Nildo  Ferreira  da  Silva,  Nicodemos  Marcos  Martins,  Gerson 
Pereira  dos  Santos,  Neumar  Lemes,  Antfinio  Chaves  Borges,  and  the 
Galletti  Brothers  have  in  their  joint  employ  eighty  hired  gunmen 
(Porantim  1991) ,  including  at  least  three  men  who  seem  to  be  also 
members  of  the  Military  Police  of  the  State  of  MaranhSo  (0  Liberal 
1992)  . 
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THB  rXZLURB  TO  DATE  07  COUNTERMEASURBS 

The  attempts  in  May  1989  and  January  1991  (0  Diirio  do  Par4 

1989;  O  Liberal  1991)  by  some  Ka'apor,  Tembfe,  and  Timbira  to 

publicize  and  gain  official  support  to  counter  the  invasion  of  the 

RIAT  met  with  failure.  One  might  argue  that  they,  like  some 

of  the  Kayap6,  should  resist  this  invasion  violently.  Yet  in  this 

region  and  under  the  circumstances,  it  is,  in  fact,  palpably 

dangerous  for  the  Indians  to  try  to  continue  resisting  the  invasion 

with  the  force  of  their  arms  alone.  Since  the  death  threat  that 

Nildo  Ferreira  da  Silva  made  against  SibS  in  1990  (O  Liberal  1991)  , 

violence  between  Indians  and  nonlndians  in  the  region  began  to 

increase.  Between  1991-1993,  five  AwS-GuajS  Indians"  in  the  region 

had  been  killed  in  conflicts  with  landless  peasants;  another  AwS- 

Guaja  man,  who  disappeared  during  a  hunting  expedition  in  the  RIAT 

in  late  1992  is  presumed  to  have  been  ambushed  and  murdered  by 

nonlndians  (CIMI  1993b).  On  24  September  1992,  an  Aw&-Guaj4  man 

with  his  bow  and  arrow  shot  and  killed  an  invader  named  "Chico 

tndio"  who  had  been  fishing  illegally  inside  the  reserve  known  as 

Caru  Indigenous  Reserve  (Potiguara  1992) .  While  it  is  true  that  a 

group  of  Ka'apor  successfully  turned  back  an  invasion  of  loggers  at 

XimborendS  in  1987  (CIMI  1989)  and  that  many  Indians  expelled 

hundreds  of  invaders  from  the  southern  portion  of  the  reserve  in 

1993  (Porantim  1994;  O  Estado  do  MaranhSo  1993a,  1993b,  1993c;  CIMI 

1993c)  ,  they  together  with  the  other  Indians  of  the  RIAT  are  no 

match  over  the  long  term  for  the  hired  guns  of  Nildo  Ferreira  da 

Silva,  Nicodemos  Marcos  Martins,  Gerson  Pereira  dos  Santos,  Antflnio 

Chaves  Borges,  and  the  Galletti  Brothers,  who  have  the  support  of 

the  region's  politicians.  The  Indians  inside  the  RIAT,  moreover, 

who  number  fewer  than  800  in  total,  are  already  outnumbered  by  the 

approximately  one  thousand  settlers  now  illegally  homesteading 

again  inside  the  southern  region  of  the  reserve.  A  minority  of 

Ka'apor,  Temb6,  Timbira,  and  especially  Awi-Guaji  men  own  firearms 

(the  disposition  of  the  invaders'  arms  that  they  seized  in  1993  is 

unknown) .  Fewer  yet  are  skilled  with  using  firearms.  Their  bows  and 

arrows  are  no  match  for  the  sophisticated  weaponry,  allegedly 

including  Uzzi  automatic  guns,  believed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 

ranchers'  hired  gunmen.  The  total  indigenous  population  of  the 

RIAT,  moreover,  is  profoundly  outnumbered  not  only  by  the  lemdless 

peasants  now  illegally  homesteading  inside  the  frontiers  of  the 

reserve  but  by  hundreds  more  who  are  expected  to  arrive  during  the 

dry  season  of  1994. 

Attempts  by  individual  Indians  to  resist  loggers  operating 
illegally  inside  their  lands  elsewhere  in  MaranhSo  have  met  with 
assassination.  For  example,  the  GaviSo  Indian  named  Domingos  GaviSo 
was  shot  to  death  by  a  logger  neuned  Coraci  Mendes  on  1  December 
1992  while  he  tried  to  prevent  Mendes  from  illegally  removing 
timber  from  the  Governador  Reserve  in  southern  Maranhio  (Jornal  do 
Brasil  1992;  Folha  de  sao  Paulo  1992a).  Threats  made  against  the 
lives  of  Indians  inside  the  RIAT  are  not  idle.  Clearly  the  Ka'apor, 
Awa-Guaj&,  Temb6,  and  Timbira  Indians  cannot  reverse  the  tide  of 
invasion  by  force  of  their  arms  alone  nor  can  their  resistance 
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alone  bring  permanent  security  to  their  physical  persons  and  their 
lands.  It  is  true  that  they  successfully  expelled  about  1300 
invaders  in  August  and  September  1993.  That  was  only  a  skirmish.  A 
more  massive  and  well-planned  invasion  is  likely  to  be  underway 
during  this  year's  dry  season  (CEDI  1994;  Watson  1994).  The 
indigenous  peoples  simply  do  not  have  the  leadership,  numbers, 
tactical  skills,  organization,  nor  weaponry  to  win  any  prolonged 
engagement  such  as  a  land  war.  Organized  crime  outclasses  the 
Indians  on  all  these  fronts.  It  therefore  must  be  countered  by 
other  means. 

One  of  these  means  obviously  involves  the  federal  Brazilian 
judiciary.  Unfortunately,  both  for  Brazil  and  for  the  Indians, 
however,  federal  courts  with  regard  to  the  invasion  of  the  RIAT  and 
surrounding  indigenous  reserves  are  proving  themselves  to  be  morose 
and  contradictory,  if  not  inert  and  totally  ineffective.  Based  on 
litigation  brought  by  FUNAI  in  1989,  Federal  Judge  CSndido  Arthur 
Ribeiro  Filho  ordered  that  nonlndian  invaders  be  removed 
immediately  from  the  RIAT  on  4  March  1991,  indicating  that 
Nicodemos  Martins  Marques  (sic) ,  Nildo  Ferreira  da  Silveira,  Neumar 
Lemes  and  Antfinio  Chaves  Borges  were  leading  the  illegal  invasion 
(O  Debate  1993c;  Jornal  de  Hoje  1993a) ,  but  his  order  was  ignored. 
Later  Federal  Judge  candido  Aristides  Medeiros  of  the  District  of 
sao  Luis,  Maranhao  finally  signed  a  judicial  order  in  March  1992 
requiring  that  the  homesteaders  of  the  RIAT  "immediately  depart 
from"  the  reserve  (0  Imparcial  1992a;  0  Liberal  1992) .  The  judge 
offered  no  provisions,  however,  for  removing  the  invaders,  even 
though,  as  with  all  federal  judges,  he  had  the  authority  to  command 
the  federal  police  to  take  such  action.  The  invaders  remained  until 
the  events  of  August  and  September  1993.  Nicodemus  Marcos  Martins, 
moreover,  who  had  already  been  indicted  in  federal  court  for 
forgery  and  illegal  land  speculation  {grilagem) ,  was  finally 
arrested  by  federal  police  and  jailed  in  sao  Luis  in  November  1993 
(O  Estado  do  Maranhao  1993e) .  But  he  was  subsequently  released  from 
jail  after  he  "paid  his  way  out"  (Watson  1994) . 

On  16  July  1992,  the  Aw4  Indigenous  Area,  home  to  an 
indeterminate  number  of  Awa-Guaj4  Indians  (indeterminate  because 
some  have  no  contact  with  FUNAI)  ,  was  officially  ordered  to  be 
demarcated  by  the  President  of  FUNAI,  based  on  the  internal  report 
of  delimitation  (or  official  survey)  of  the  area,  called 
delimitag&o,  which  had  been  approved  in  June  1992  (FUNAI  1992).  In 
addition,  on  27  July  1992,  the  Brazilian  Minister  of  Justice 
declared  in  Decree  373  the  Awa  Reserve  to  be  of  permanent 
possession  of  the  AwS-Guaja  people  and  authorized  that  the 
demarcation  proceed  forthwith  (Survival  International  1993) .  This 
reserve  is  located  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  RIAT  and  its 
integrity  is  indispensable  to  that  of  the  RIAT.  (Many  of  the 
invaders  of  the  RIAT,  including  Gerson  Pereira  dos  Santos  and 
Neumar  Lemes,  had  gained  access  to  the  reserve  through  first 
invading  the  Awa  Indigenous  Area).  On  21  November  1992,  however, 
Brazil's  highest  court,  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  Justice  (Superior 
Tribunal  de  Justi<;a)  recognized  that  the  AgropecuAria  Alto  do 
Turia<;u  Limitada  of  sao  Paulo,  a  ranching  concern  of  98840  acres 
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(154  square  miles)  hectares  inside  the  Aw4  Indigenous  Area,  from 
which  the  Speaker  of  the  Brazilian  House  of  Representatives 
allegedly  bought  about  74130  acres  (116  square  miles)  also  inside 
the  Aw4  Indigenous  Area  (CEDI  1994;  CIMI  1993;  Porantim  1994)  had 
permanent  rights  to  its  holdings  (Correio  Braziliense  1992) .  This 
unfortunate  decision,  of  course,  directly  contradicted  the 
existence  of  the  Gurupi  Forest  Reserve,  given  that  the  Aw4 
Indigenous  Area  lies  entirely  within  that  older  reserve. 

The  powerful  landowners  illegally  operating  within  the  Area 

Indlgena  Awi,  Reserva  Indlgena  Caru,  and  the  RIAT  are  not  alone  in 

their  opposition  to  the  human  rights  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants 

of  these  reserves.  While  it  is  true  that  the  major  landowners  were 

united  through  ASCEM   (AssociagSo  dos  Criadores  do  Estado  do 

Maranhao  or  Livestock  Breeders  of  MaranhSo  Association) ,  a  regional 

cattlemen's  association,  in  their  opposition  to  the  demarcation  of 

Aw4-Guaj4  lands  in  1992  (O  Estado  do  MaranhSo  1992a)  ,  it  is  also 

sadly  the  case  that  the  rural  workers'  union,  FETAEMA  (Federacjao 

dos  Trabalhadores  na  Agricultura  do  Maranhao  or  Federation  of 

Agricultural  Workers  of  Maranhao) ,  under  the  leadership  of  Jos6 

Raimundo  Mendonga,  was  opposed  to  the  demarcation  of  the  Area 

Indlgena  AwS,  going  as  far  as  to  state  officially  that  this  would 

lead  to  the  "shedding  of  blood"  between  Indians  and  nonlndians  (0 

Estado  do  Maranhao  1992b).  In  fact,  his  predictions  have  already 

come  true  because  of  the  intransigence  of  invading  squatters  and 

their  supporters  at  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September 

1993.  It  is  increasingly  likely  that  more  lives,  both  of  Indians 

and  nonlndians,  will  be  lost  in  the  dry  season  of  1994  as  a  new, 

more  massive  invasion  is  believed  to  be  planned.  Regrettably,  the 

rural   workers'   union,   which   supposedly   represents   landless 

peasants,  has  chosen  to  attack  the  weakest  link,  the  indigenous 

peoples,  in  this  frontier  chain  of  societies,  rather  than  cleunor 

for  agrarian  reform  (O  Debate  1992) .  In  other  words,  the  leaders  of 

landless  peasants  are  more  eager  to  appease  the  major  landowners, 

who  are  responsible  for  their  landlessness  than  ally  themselves 

with  the  Indians.  The  major  landowners,  such  as  the  Galletti 

Brothers,  for  their  part,  wish  to  encourage  the  invasion  of  Indian 

lands  by  squatters  so  that  they  will  have  effected  a  fait  accompli. 

It  is  politically  a  difficult  decision  to  eject  thousands  of  poor, 

landless  peasants  from  Indian  reserves  once  they  are  already  there, 

for  their  situation  represents  a  "social  problem"  (CEDI  1994) .  The 

conjoining  of  indigenous  and  peasant  land  and  social  problems  in 

the  context  of  Pre-Amazonian  Maranhao,  however,  would  result  in  the 

destruction  of  the  Indians  and  the  flora  and  fauna  of  their  lands. 

Although  the  demarcation  of  the  Area  Indlgena  AwS  was  ordered 

by  the  President  of  FUNAI  in  July  1992,  it  has  yet  to  come  to  pass. 

Demarcation  involves  the  physical  installation  of  bronze  plaques 

embedded  in  concrete  every  nine-tenths  of  a  mile  along  the 

boundaries  of  any  indigenous  reserve — these  plaques  were  uprooted, 

incidentally,  along  the  Igarapd  do  Milho  by  invaders  of  the  RIAT  in 

1989-1990.  Because  of  the  presence  of  many  well-armed  invaders 

inside  the  Area   Indlgena  Awa,   FUNAI   formally  requested  the 

Brazilian  Army  to  effect  the  demarcation  in  December  1992,  with 
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funds  to  be  provided  by  the  CVRD  (Companhia  Vale  do  Rio  Doce) ,  the 
state-owned  company  that  controls  the  vast  Carajis  iron  ore  fields 
and  whose  railroad  runs  along  the  southern  border  of  Aw4-Guaj4 
lands.  The  CVRD  is  legally  obligated  to  prevent  the  desecration  of 
Indian  lands  within  the  purview  of  the  Caraj&s  Project,  including 
the  RIAT,  according  to  a  protocol  it  signed  with  representatives  of 
the  FUNAI  in  1982,  Accord  No.  059/82  (Folha  de  SSo  Paulo  1992b; 
Turner  1993)  .  In  fact,  CVRD  promised  the  World  Bank,  which  loaned 
it  $300,000,000  as  part  of  the  original  loan  agreement,  that  it 
would  demarcate  and  protect  the  lands  of  the  Awi-Guaji,  who  are 
among  the  last  foraging  nomadic  people  in  the  world.  Yet  by  late 
March  1993,  the  Brazilian  Army  had  not  yet  prepared  the  budgetary 
calculations  for  the  federally  mandated  demarcation;  as  such,  the 
CVRD  had  released  no  funds  for  the  project  (CIMI  1993b) .  This 
bureaucratic  farce  shows  no  sign  of  abating.  The  forests  will  be 
destroyed  before  the  current  Brazilian  federal  government  lifts  a 
finger  to  obey  its  own  Constitution  unless  vigorous  external 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  both  that  government  and  its 
international  financial  backers  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  23  March  1993,  150  Awi-GuajS,  Guajajara,  Ka'apor,  Krikati, 
and  Timbira  Indians  blocked  the  CarajSs  Railroad  at  a  point  299  km 
from  SSo  Luis,  near  the  Caru  Indigenous  Reserve.  They  demanded  that 
the  hv&  Indigenous  Area  and  lands  of  the  Krikati  (an  indigenous 
group  of  Timbira  in  southern  MaranhSo)  be  demarcated  immediately  (0 
Imparcial  1993).  On  24  March  1993,  the  CVRD  formally  agreed  in 
writing  with  the  Indians  and  representatives  of  the  FUNAI  to  supply 
the  funds  for  demarcation  of  these  two  areas  by  April  1993  (0 
Debate  1993c)  ,  but  by  early  May  1994  this  has  still  not  come  to 
pass.  The  current  prospects  for  the  RIAT  are  grim.  According  to 
CIMI,  "Regarding  the  removal  of  invaders  from  the  lands  of  the 
Urubu-Kaapor  [Ka'apor]  .  .  .  Indians,  Vale  do  Rio  Doce  [CVRD]  only 
states  that  it  is  a  necessary  measure"  (CIMI  1993a) .  Clearly,  the 
CVRD  and  its  international  supporters,  chief  among  them  being  the 
World  Bank  and  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  (Survival 
International  1993) ,  would  absolve  itself  of  responsibility  for 
undoing  the  current  invasion  of  and  for  preventing  further 
invasions  of  the  RIAT  as  well  as  other  reserves  within  its  legal 
purview.  As  of  May  1994,  "CVRD  refuses  to  do  anything  about  this 
problem"  (Watson  1994) .  In  fact,  much  of  the  environmental 
destruction  and  displacement  of  Indians  in  the  Pre-Anazonian  region 
is  due  to  activities  of  the  CVRD.  About  2355  square  miles  of  forest 
per  year  have  been  cut  down,  burned,  and  made  into  charcoal  for 
pig-iron  smelting  factories  in  CVRD's  Greater  Carajis  Project 
(Treece  1989,  cited  in  Moran  1993).  Most  of  the  timber  used  in 
making  this  charcoal  has  come  from  the  trees  of  Pre-Amazonia, 
including  trees  on  indigenous  lands. 

CURRENT  PROSPECTS 

In  the  final  analysis  of  this  debacle  which  features 
violations  of  the  human  rights  of  indigenous  peoples,  state-level 
obstruction  of  justice,  multistate-level  incompetence,  organized 
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crime,  and  environmental  devastation,  all  political  roads  still 
lead  to  one  source  in  Brazil.  The  CVRD,  FUNAI,  Federal  Police,  and 
the  Brazilian  Army,  according  to  the  Brazilian  Constitution  of 
1988,  all  must  obey  the  orders  of  the  executive  power  in  Brasilia, 
namely,  that  of  the  President.  He  has  the  authority  to  reverse  the 
tide  of  destruction  in  Pre-Amazonia.  And  he  should  be  compelled  to 
do  so  by  financial,  legal,  and  political  penalties  that  can  be 
applied  against  his  coxintry  on  the  world  stage.  If  he  is  a  patriot, 
as  the  author  of  this  report  believes  him  to  be,  he  will  respond  to 
these  pressures  in  ways  that  may  help  forestall  the  total 
destruction  of  the  federal  reserves  of  Pre-Amazonia  and  the 
deprivation  of  the  Ka'apor,  AwS-GuajS,  Temb6,  and  Timbira  who  live 
therein  of  their  human  rights.  The  current  President  may  be 
unwilling  to  take  such  action,  however,  perhaps  because  he  will 
shortly  become  a  lame  duck  President  anyway,  given  that 
Presidential  elections  are  to  be  held  later  this  year.  Perhaps  the 
new  Brazilian  President,  who  will  be  sworn  into  office  in  1995, 
will  have  the  courage  and  determination  to  obey  his  or  her 
country's  laws  and  to  help  rescue  this  very  important  part  of 
Brazil's  national  patrimony.  By  so  doing,  he  or  she  would  rightly 
defend  the  legitimacy  of  the  Brazilian  nation  in  its  stewardship  of 
the  Amazon  region  before  the  world.  But  by  then  it  may  be  too  late 
for  the  indigenous  peoples  and  forests  of  Pre-Amazonia. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

I  therefore  very  respectfully  recommend  to  the  Honorable 
Chairman  and  Honorable  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  that: 

1)  it  bring  a  motion  to  the  floor  of  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives  to  establish  a  House  Commission  for  the  study 
of  whether  the  United  States  should  suspend  financial  support 
and  taxpayers'  dollars  from  the  World  Bank  and  any  other 
international  financial  organizations  involved  in  social  and 
environmental  devastation  in  the  Brazilian  Amazon; 

2)  it  bring  a  motion  to  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  demanding  that  the  World  Bank  immediately 
suspend  all  financing  of  the  Greater  CarajSs  Project  (Projeto 
Grande  CarajSs)  of  CVRD  (Companhia  Vale  do  Rio  Doce)  , 
including  the  Proposed  Loan  currently  (as  of  1  April  1994) 
being  negotiated,  which  is  known  as  "Environmental 
Conservation  and  Rehabilitation"  (Project  ID  number  6BRAPA299) 
in  the  amount  of  $50,000,000; 
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3)  it  bring  a  motion  to  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  to  request  the  Brazilian  House  of 
Representatives  (CSmara  dos  Deputados)  to  establish  a 
Commission  of  Inquiry  (ComissSo  de  Inqu6rito)  into  illegal 
invasions  of  federally  protected  biological  and  indigenous 
reserves  in  MaranhSo  and  the  alleged  involvement  of  elected 
Brazilian  officials,  including  the  current  Speaker  of  the 
Brazilian  House  of  Representatives  in  these  invasions,  and 
their  alleged  violation  of  Article  231  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Federative  Republic  of  Brazil  for  possible  impeachment 
proceedings; 

and 

4)  it  bring  a  motion  to  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  to  request  that  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Brazilian  federal  government  under  the  leadership  of  President 
Itamar  Franco  immediately  take  the  necessary  actions  to  remove 
all  invaders  from  established  biological  and  indigenous 
reserves  and  indigenous  areas  in  MaranhSo,  to  prevent  further 
invasions  of  the  same  reserves  and  areas,  to  effect  the 
demarcation  of  the  kv&  Indigenous  Area  (Area  Indlgena  AwS) ,  to 
bring  the  perpetrators  of  these  invasions  to  justice,  and  to 
recompense  the  indigenous  peoples  of  the  same  reserves  and 
areas  for  the  social  and  environmental  losses  they  have 
already  suffered. 
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The  Natural  Environment  and  Indigenous  Peoples  of  Brazil 


Background 


Brazil's  Amazon  region,  in  the  vast  northwest  section  of  the  country,  constitutes 
nearly  half  of  Brazil's  territory,  but  the  region  is  extremely  underdeveloped  and  sparsely 
populated,  with  only  about  7%  of  the  nation's  population.  Within  the  region,  named  for  the 
world's  second  longest  river,  are  located  the  largest  tropical  rain  forests  in  the  world,  as  well 
as  most  of  Brazil's  indigenous  peoples,  which  constitute  about  1%  of  the  country's 
population.  Because  of  these  characteristics,  world  attention  has  focused  on  deforestation 
and  indigenous  rights  in  this  region. 

These  issues  first  gained  international  prominence  in  December  1988  with  the  murder 
of  Chico  Mendes,  the  leader  of  Brazil's  rubber-tappers'  union.  Domestic  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  the  issues  during  the  debate  over  the  1988  constitution  which  gave  indigenous 
peoples  rights  to  their  traditional  lands.  International  criticism  subsequently  focused  on 
large-scale  highway  development  projects;  on  the  slash-and-burn  farming  techniques  of  cattle 
ranchers,  loggers,  and  small  scale  farmers;  on  the  release  of  deadly  mercury  into  streams  by 
gold  prospectors  (garimpeiros);  and  on  weak  state  governments  and  lack  of  prosecution  of 
those  committing  crimes  against  indigenous  peoples. 

These  activities  have  been  seen  as  posing  a  serious  threat  to  the  very  survival  of 
indigenous  peoples,  with  some  groups  claiming  that  up  to  1500  Yanomami  (15%  of  the 
Yanomami  population  of  9.000  -  10,000)  had  died  in  1988-1990.  The  destruction  of  the 
tropical  rainforest  was  also  seen  as  particularly  damaging  because  of  the  loss  of  biological 
diversity  (including  the  likely  loss  of  important  medicinal  products)  and  the  suspected 
contribution  of  the  burning  of  forests  to  clear  land  to  warming  trends. 

Reacting  to  national  and  international  concerns.  President  Jose  Sarney  (1985-1990) 
announced  a  major  plan,  called  "Our  Nature,"  in  April  1989  that  suspended  government 
subsidies  to  cattle  ranchers  in  the  Amazon,  created  the  Brazilian  Institute  for  Environment 
and  Renewable  Natural  Resources  (IBAMA),  and  authorized  several  new  parks  and 
reserves. 

President  Fernando  Collor  (1990-1992),  expressing  a  strong  commitment  to 
environmental  concerns,  appointed  an  internationally  acclaimed  ecologist  as  Minister  of  the 
Environment,  supported  the  dynamiting  of  illegal  airstrips  to  reduce  unauthorized  gold 
prospecting,  and  launched  a  new  environmental  program  called  "Operation  Amazonia." 
International  criticism  persisted,  however,  focusing  on  the  plight  of  the  stone  age  Yanomami 
Indians  who  were  being  killed  by  pollution  and  disease  introduced  by  the  goldminers. 
Brazil's  National  Indian  Foundation  (FUNAI)  was  criticized  for  failing  to  protect  and 
support  the  country's  indigenous  communities. 

In  November  1991,  President  Collor  authorized  the  demarcation  of  the  Yanomami's 
territory,  and  despite  local  opposition,  the  demarcation  was  completed  in  early   1992. 
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Demarcation  of  the  Menkragnoti  territory  for  the  Kayapo  Indians  was  begun  in  1992  as  well. 
In  June  1992,  Brazil  hosted  the  U.N.  Conference  on  the  Environment  and  Development 
(UNCED),  where  two  conventions  were  opened  for  signature  --  the  Convention  on 
Biological  Diversity,  and  the  Convention  on  Climate  --  which  advanced  international 
consensus  on  environmental  policies  and  biological  and  cultural  diversity.  Brazil  took  a 
strong  environmental  position  and  obtained  international  support  for  a  number  of  long 
projects. 

However,  environmental  efforts  and  demarcation  of  indigenous  lands  have  lagged  to 
some  extent,  partly  because  of  the  political  uncertainties  resulting  from  the  impeachment 
of  President  CoUor,  and  the  indecision  of  Itamar  Franco  who  succeeded  him  as  president. 
The  State  Department's  Human  Rights  Report  for  1993  points  out  that  the  government  had 
demarcated  and  issued  titles  for  only  half  of  the  519  indigenous  areas  which  were  to  be 
designated,  according  to  the  1988  Constitution.  The  government  admits  that  goidminers 
remain  in  areas  reserved  for  indigenous  peoples,  and  incidents  of  lawlessness  seem  to  be 
commonplace. 

NOTE:  There  have  been  no  convictions  in  any  case  involving  the  murder  of  Indians, 
including  the  murder  of  10  Yanomami  since  1987,  the  16  Yanomami  in  August  1993,  the 
murder  of  Guarani  leader  Marcal  Tupa-y  in  1983,  and  the  murder  of  two  Atikum  Indian 
leaders  in  1991.  The  Catholic  Church's  Indigenist  Council  reported  in  mid-December  that 
42  Indians  had  been  killed  in  1993. 
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Physical  and  Human  Dimensions  of 
Deforestation  in  Amazonia 

In  the  Brazilian  Amazon,  regional  trends  are  influenced  by  large-scale 
external  forces  but  mediated  by  local  conditions 

D.  L.  Skole,  W.  H.  Chomentowski,  W.  A.  Salas,  and  A.  D.  Nobre 


Tropical  deforestation  is  an  im- 
portant component  of  global 
change;  it  has  a  large  influ- 
ence on  hydrology,  climate,  and  glo- 
bal biogeochemical  cycles  (Crutzen 
and  Andreae  1990,  Houghton  1991, 
Houghton  and  Skole  1990,  Salati 
and  Vose  1984,  Shukla  et  al.  1990). 
The  Brazilian  Amazon  region  is  the 
largest  intact  tropical  forest  in  the 
world.  Brazil  has  the  highest  defor- 
estation rate  in  the  world,  according 
to  some  estimates;  deforestation 
rates  mav  be  1.5  x  lO'  to  2.0  x  10" 
ha/vr(FAO  1993,  .Myers  1991,  Skole 
and  Tucker  1993). 

Understanding  of  tropical  defor- 
estation, an  important  aspect  of  glo- 
bal change,  is  inadequate  for  two 
reasons:  a  lack  of  accurate  measure- 
ments of  Its  rate,  geographic  extent, 
and  spatial  pattern  and  a  lack  of 
insight  into  its  causes  (Skole  in 
prcssi.  It  seems  obvious  that  tropi- 
cal deforestation  is  the  consequence 
of  a  variety  of  interrelated  social, 
economic,  and  environmental  fac- 
tors. Yet,  interpretations  of  how 
these  factors  interact  to  stimulate 
deforestation  vary  widely.  Some  in- 
terpretations focus  chiefly  on  popu- 
lation  growth,   whereas  others   re- 
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The  problem  of  land- 
cover  change  is  complex 
and  cuts  across  many 
scales  of  analysis 


gard  institutions  as  the  main  deter- 
minant (Allen  and  Barnes  1985, 
Browder  1988,  Bunker  1984b, 
Meyer  and  Turner  1992.  .Moran  et 
al.  this  issue.  Rudel  1989,  Sanderson 
in  pressl. 

In  this  article,  we  propose  an  in- 
terdisciplinary approach  for  analyz- 
ing tropical  deforestation  in  the  Bra- 
zilian Amazon.  We  review  both  the 
physical  and  human  dimensions  of 
Amazonian  deforestation  and  dis- 
cuss some  issues  of  measurement 
and  analysis  facing  both  physical 
and  social  sciences.  We  emphasize 
the  need  to  analyze  this  problem 
across  different  scales  of  space  and 
time,  including  local  dynamics  at 
the  level  of  individual  farms,  re- 
gional patterns,  and  international 
conditions  that  influence  Amazo- 
nian deforestation. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  article,  we 
take  an  empirical  view,  showing  how 
deforestation  can  be  measured  and 
how  satellite  remote  sensing  can  play 
an  important  role.  Sociodemo- 
graphic  and  economic  data  from 
standard  census  sources  can  supple- 
ment remote-sensing  data  to  pro- 
vide additional  information.  From 
this  data-intensive  set  of  observa- 
tions and   measurements,   we   pro- 


pose an  explanatory  model  in  the 
second  part.  Here,  we  consider  the 
relationship  among  deforestation 
and  large-scale  social,  economic,  and 
institutional  factors.  This  discussion, 
leading  from  measurements  toanaly- 
sis,  forms  the  basis  for  a  research 
design  presented  in  the  last  section. 
We  center  our  discussion  on  the  pe- 
riod from  the  late  1970s  to  the  late 
1980s,  a  period  of  most  rapid 
change. 

Physical  dimensions  of 
deforestation  in  the  Amazon 

To  measure  deforestation  in  the  Bra- 
zilian Amazon,  satellite  remote  sens- 
ing provides  the  best  source  of  in- 
formation. Landsat.  Spot,  and  other 
sensors  can  be  used  to  develop  de- 
tailed maps  of  the  rate  and  geo- 
graphical extent  of  deforestation  in 
tropical  forests  and  thus  to  docu- 
ment the  location  and  expansion  of 
deforestation  over  time.  It  is  also 
possible  to  use  satellite  data  from 
the  NOAA  series  of  weather  satel- 
lites to  locate  areas  of  intense  detor- 
estation.  However,  data  from  these 
sensors  are  too  coarse  to  quantifv 
precisely  the  areas  or  rates  (Skole  et 
al.  in  press). 

Regional-scale  patterns  using  remote 
sensing.  We  have  mapped  the  area 
of  deforestation  in  1988  and  the 
rate  of  deforestation  between  I9~8 
and  1988  for  the  Brazilian  ,\mazon 
(Skole  and  Tucker  19931.  We  began 
with  210  Landsat  Thematic  .Mapper 
images  for  the  entire  Legal  .Amazon 
of  Brazil  for  1988.  Individual  scenes 
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Figure  I.  L J nd  cover  conversion  in  Brazil  In  (a)  1970,  (b)  1975,  and  (c|  1980  was  estimated  using  land  census  data.  The  map 
shows  the  Jcnsiiv  ot  natural  land  cover  converted  lo  agriculture,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  area.  When  incorporated 
spaiijllv  in  3  geographic  information  system,  these  data  depict  the  spread  of  agriculture  and  hence  deforestation  into  the 
Amjzun.  Also  shown  is  the  high  density  of  agriculture  in  the  south  of  Brazil. 


were  digitized  using  visual  interpre- 
tation and  standard  vector  geo- 
graphic information  system  (CIS) 
techniques.  The  exact  boundary  be- 
tween intact  toresr  and  deforested 
land  was  digitized  in  the  universal 
transverse  mercator  projection  at 
1 :500.000  scale.  All  areas  of  closed 
canopy  forest  that  had  been  defor- 
ested by  1988  wtrt  delineated,  in- 
cluding areas  of  secondary  growth 
on  abandoned  fields  and  pastures 
when  visible.  Individual  digitized 
scenes  were  proiected  into  geo- 
graphic coordinates  (latitude  and 
longitudel.  edge-matched,  and 
merged  in  the  computer  to  form  a 
single,  seamless  dataset  for  the  en- 
tire Legal  .Amazon.  This  dataset  was 
then  projected  into  a  sinusoid  equal- 
area  proicction  to  create  the  final 
digital  map  from  which  all  calcula- 
tions ot  .iri-a  were  made. 

This  anahsis  provides  rates  of 
deforestation  lower  than  previously 
estimated.  Bv  comparison  to  1978 
(Tardin  et  al.  1 9801.  we  estimate  the 
rate  ot  deforestation  to  be  15  x  10' 
to  20  X  10'  km/vr.  which  is  consid- 
erably lower  than  estimates  made 
without  remote  sensing  data  (.Myers 
1991  I  or  trom  trend  extrapolations 
(Kearnsidc  1982).  Our  estimates  are 
in  close  .igreemcnt  with  those  re- 
ported b\  the  Brazilian  Instituto  de 
Pesquisas  Fspacuis  (l\PE   1992). 

.^  digital  map  (page  317)  was 
derived  trom  satellite  data  of  the 
average  .innii.il  rate  ot  detorestation 
in  the  legal  Ama-'on  between  19~8 
and  19H8.  Kur  simplicitv  ot  display 
at  a  small  ni.ip  ■-cjlc.  the  data  have 


been  aggregated  into  16  x  16-kilo- 
meter grid  cells.  Spatially  explicit 
maps  such  as  these  can  provide  in- 
sights into  large-scale  geographic 
patterns  and  trends  in  deforestation 
in  the  Amazon  basin  of  Brazil  on 
decadal  time  scales.  Most  deforested 
land  IS  concentrated  in  a  crescent 
along  the  southern  and  eastern  fringe 
of  the  Amazon.  We  estimate  the 
total  area  deforested  in  1988  to  be 
230,324  km-.  This  estimate  suggests 
that  6%  of  the  closed  forests  have 
been  cleared  to  date  over  the  entire 
Legal  Amazon.  This  fraction  is  some- 
what higher  in  certain  states.  In 
.Maranhao,  for  instance,  as  much  as 
27%  of  the  forest  cover  has  been 
converted.  Forest  clearing  in  this 
part  of  eastern  Amazonia  has  been 
occurring  since  the  earliest  settle- 
ments in  the  last  century.  However, 
11.5%  of  the  forests  of  Rondonia 
have  been  cleared,  where  there  was 
little  deforestation  before  the  mid- 
1970s. 

Regional-scale  patterns  from  land 
census  data.  It  is  possible  to  obtain 
deforestation  estimates  using  tabu- 
lar summaries  from  standard  gov- 
ernment census  sources.  In  the  ex- 
ample below,  data  for  each  of  the 
3973  town-level  political  districts 
in  Brazil  are  obtained  from  the  Bra- 
zilian Census  of  Agriculture  (IBGE 
1970b.  1980).  These  data  do  not 
directly  report  the  area  deforested, 
but  instead  they  provide  estimates 
of  land  in  various  forms  ot  perma- 
nent and  temporary  agriculture,  in- 
cluding pastures.  Because  the  ma|or 


cause  of  deforestation  in  the  Ama- 
zon IS  agricultural  expansion  (Moran 
et  al.  page  329  this  issue),  these  data 
can  be  used  as  a  proxy  for  deforesta- 
tion, but  they  cannot  provide  a  di- 
rect measure  of  deforestation  as  with 
remote  sensing.  One  value  of  agri- 
cultural census  reports  is  that  they 
provide  data  not  available  from  re- 
mote sensing,  such  as  crop  type, 
farm  size,  fertilizer  use,  and  other 
information  related  to  land  use, 
management,  and  tenure. 

Land  census  data  can  be  mapped 
using  a  geographic  information  sys- 
tem. A  digitized  map  of  the  political 
borders  of  each  district  (munictpio) 
in  Brazil  was  constructed  from  base 
maps  ranging  in  scale  from 
1:1,000,000  to  1:2,000,000.  Each 
polygon  represents  a  political  dis- 
trict and  is  the  basic  geographic  unit 
for  which  the  land-use  data  were 
tabulated.  The  area  of  various  land- 
use  categories  was  assigned  to  each 
polygon,  resulting  in  maps  showing 
the  geographic  distribution  of  land- 
cover  conversion  (Figure  1).  Because 
all  data  has  been  digitally  encoded, 
they  provide  a  spatial  and  temporal 
database  for  quantitative  analysis 
of  regional  patterns.  These  maps 
show  at  three  different  times  the 
areas  that  had  been  converted  to 
agriculture  expressed  as  fractions  of 
the  total  area.  The  geographic  pat- 
tern IS  similar  to  that  derived  from 
satellite  data  (map  page  317). 

Before  1970,  most  of  the  conver- 
sion had  occurred  in  southern  Brazil 
and  along  its  coast.  Different  areas 
experienced  conversion  after  1970. 
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By  comparing  maps,  one  can  see 
that  most  of  the  changes  in  land 
cover  between  1970  and  1980  oc- 
curred along  two  maior  fronts.  One 
IS  a  north-south  corridor  along  the 
Belem-to-Brasilia  Highway.  The 
other  area  extends  west  from  the 
state  of  .Mato  Grosso  into  the  colo- 
nization areas  in  the  state  of  Ron- 
donia. 

Inspection  of  the  GIS-based 
dataset  mdicaies  that  significant 
movement  of  deforestation  into  the 
Legal  .Amazon  began  between  1975 
and  1980.  In  1970,  only  14.6%  of 
all  agricultural  land  in  Brazil  (in- 
cluding pasture)  was  in  the  Legal 
Amazon.  Bv  1980,  this  fraction  in- 
creased to  22.3%.  Between  1970 
and  19~5,  45%  of  the  new  conver- 
sions occurred  in  the  Legal  Amazon. 
Between  1 975  and  1 980, 56%  of  the 
nevs-  conversion  occurred  within  the 
Legal  .Amazon,  reflecting  the  begin- 
nings of  the  trend  toward  expansion 
of  agriculture  and  economic  devel- 
opment in  the  region.  A  comparison 
of  census-derived  and  satellite-de- 
rived estimates  of  the  total  area  de- 
forested IS  shown  in  Figure  2.  The 
estimates  are  comparable,  and  they 
suggest  an  important  role  for  census 
data  to  extend  the  historical  record 
to  periods  before  remote-sensing 
data  were  available. 

Local-scale  dynamics.  Region-wide 
patterns  of  deforestation  are  the  re- 
sult ot  manv  local  activities.  Net 
deforestation  is  the  sum  of  several 
gross  land-cover  transitions:  primarv 
forest  conversion,  abandonment  of 
agricultural  land  (which  imitates 
secondarv  succession!,  and  re-clear- 
ingof  successional  vegetation.  These 
fine  spatial  and  temporal  scale  dv- 
namtcs  are  important  because  the 
pattern  and  timing  of  clearing  and 
abandonment  affect  biogeochemis- 
trv  and  other  physical  processes. 

Wc  have  described  tvpical  local- 
*cale  patterns  ot  deforestation  in 
the  state  ot  Rondonia,  where  manv 
of  the  new  Amazon  settlements  have 
been  developed.  The  patterns  are 
dcrned  from  an  anaUsis  of  high- 
resolution  satellite  data  iSpot  mul- 
tispectral  data  vMth  pivel  size  o(  400 
m-l  in  a  b41  x  103  ha  siudv  area  for 
the  vears  1986.  1988,  and  1989 
iSkole  14921. 

^X'e  ..l.issiticd  the  data  into  three 
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Figure  2.  The  total  area  deforested  in 
the  Legal  Amazon  closed-forest  region, 
as  estimated  froin  agricultural  census 
records  Ixl  and  satellite  data  (▲!  com- 
bined to  create  a  historical  series. 


land-cover  classes:  intact  forest,  ac- 
tive agriculture  from  new  deforesta- 
tion, and  second-growth  vegetation 
following  abandonment;  these  three 
classes  of  land  cover  are  distin- 
guished by  the  relative  reflectance 
in  the  near-infrared  and  visible  bands 
(Figure  3).  Moran  et  al.  (page  329 
this  issuel  describe  a  similar  pattern 
of  spectral  discrimination.  Exten- 
sive field  verification  of  the  classifi- 
cation took  place  in  1988,  1989, 
1991,  and  1993.  This  analysis  thus 
provides  a  measure  of  the  separate 
transitions  between  land-cover 
classes.  Most  analyses  reported  to 
date  consider  only  forest  and  defor- 
ested areas,  with  the  deforested  area 
as  the  combined  area  of  active  agri- 
culture and  secondary  growth.  In 
addition,  because  the  satellite  data 
can  be  spatially  registered,  we  have 
tabulated  transition  sequences  for 
each  400-square-meterparcel  of  land 
or  individual  field. 

Figure  4  shows  land-cover  transi- 
tions that  occurred  in  the  studv  area 
between  1986  and  1988  and  be- 
tween 1988  and  1989.  The  values 
are  annual  transition  rates  for  each 
period.  Between  1986  and  1988. 
new  agricultural  land  came  from 
clearing  4. 1  2  x  10'  ha/yr  of  primary 
forest  and  1.97  x  10'  ha/yr  of  sec- 
ondary vegetation.  Between  1988 
and  1989.  8.63  x  10'  ha/vr  of  pri- 
mary forest  and  6.21  x  10'  ha/yr  of 
secondary  vegetation  were  cleared 
for  agriculture.  Clearing  of  second- 
ary vegetation  is  an  important  source 
of  new  agricultural  land;  between 
1988  and  1989,  42%  of  the  new 
agricultural  land  was  created  from 
clearing  of  secondary  growth.  The 
amount  of  agricultural  land  that 
remained  as  active  agriculture  trom 


one  year  to  the  next  was  lO.OMt  10' 
ha/yr  between  1986  and  i9SS  and 
25.04  X  10' ha/vr  between  19,<Sand 
1989. 

The  area  in  secondary  succession 
IS  significant.  Of  the  total  land  de- 
forested (active  agriculture  plus  sec- 
ondary growthi,  approximately 
33%  was  secondary  vegetation  in 
1989,  an  increase  over  the  15% 
measured  in  1986.  The  larce  and 
increasing  proportion  was  also 
shown  in  sites  in  the  eastern  .Ama- 
zon by  Moran  et  al.  (page  32"*  this 
issue).  These  satellite  obser\jtions 
agree  with  long-standing  field  ob- 
servations, but  heretotore  there  have 
been  no  quantitative  measurements. 
Our  ongoing  analysis  of  the  entire 
Legal  Amazon  using  satellite  data 
suggests  that  secondary  vegetation 
is  widespread  throughout  the  re- 
gion. The  implications  for  carbon 
storage  are  important,  because  re- 
growing  vegetation  accumulates  car- 
bon previously  lost  to  the  atmo- 
sphere from  clearing. 

The  turnover  of  secondarv  veg- 
etation (i.e.,  abandonment  and  re- 
clearing)  is  an  important  process.  In 
this  study  area,  the  area  abandoned 
each  year  was  70%  of  the  primary 
forest  area  cleared  between  1986 
and  1988,  and  83%  of  that  cleared 
between  1988  and  1989.  Approxi- 
mately 11%  of  the  active  acricul- 
tural  area  was  abandoned  each  xear 
between  1986  and  1988.  Ho«e\er. 
between  1 988  and  1  989.  when  there 
was  more  than  a  twofold  increase  in 
forest  clearing,  22°o  ot  the  acncul- 
tural  land  was  abandoned  annujIU  . 

Ifone-fifthot  the  agricultural  land 
is  abandoned  each  vear,  we  estimate 
an  average  steadv-state  turnover 
time  of  approximatelv  five  vears. 
This  figure  is  gencralK  consi-tent 
with  what  other  observers  ha^e  re- 
ported (Buschbacher  1986.  Bu>ch- 
bacheretal.  I  988.  Uhl  et  al.  l-'SSi; 
land  fertility  and  productivitv  de- 
cline to  the  point  that  the  farmer 
abandons  the  land  after  approvi- 
matcly  five  years.  Because  satellite 
observations  make  it  possible  to 
separately  track  each  400-square- 
metcr  piece  of  land,  it  is  possible  to 
determine  that  out  of  the  .v804  x  10' 
ha  that  were  abandoned  to  secondarv 
grovsth  between  1986  .ind  HS8. 
45%  was  re-cleared  during  the  next 
vear. 
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[V-ri'rcvT.ui"n  in  rhc*  ..liiM-d-hirest  /one  <>r  rhc  Brazilian  Amazon  Basin  in  19S8  uas  esc  i  ma  ted  from  LanJsat  Thematic  Mapper 
Jata     The  ni.ip  nHcws  the  total  Afci  det<irested  as  of   I'^SS.  The  original  data  uere  anaUzcd  and  dieitized  in  a  eeocraphic 

nttirmation  Ni.icm  .11  I  2^0.0U0  scale  as  vh<nsn  in  the  inset  at  lower  left.  For  displj\  purposes,  the  data  ha\e  heen  summed 

mo  end  ^ilK  lit   I  fi  X  Ih  km  and  represented  as  a  rate. 
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to  the  measurcmenr  ot  Jetoresta- 
tion  \X  hen  mapped  over  large  re- 
Liions  such  js  the  .Amazon  Basin,  it  is 
possible  to  see  geographical  patterns. 
B\  anah  7ini;  the  gcometrv,  size,  and 
spatial  arrangement  ot  clearings, 
satellite  imagerv  can  also  be  used  to 
categorize  different  tspes  ot  defor- 
estation (e.g.,  large  pastures,  small 
tarms.  evtr.iction  activity,  and  min- 
ing'. But  these  observations  alone 
sannot  completely  identify  sshv  de- 
lorestation  occurs  or  determine  what 
lactors  intKiencc  regional  trends  or 
local  dsn.imics.  Economic  and  insti- 
nitional  tactors  caused  the  e\plo- 
sise  rates  ot  deforestation  in  .\ma- 
/onia  beginning  in  the  middle  ot  the 

Demographic  factors.  In  recent 
ve.irs.  there  has  been  a  focus  on  the 


relationship  between  population  and 
land-use  change.  For  example.  .Mien 
and  Barnes  ( 1985)  surveved  popula- 
tion and  deforestation  data  tor  "6 
tropical  countries  using  statistical 
correlation.  They  also  examined 
multiple  regressions  of  deforesta- 
tion against  other  variables  such  as 
arable  land,  roundwood  production, 
and  gross  domestic  product.  Their 
analvsis  suggested  a  low.  but  sig- 
nificant, correlation  between  popu- 
lation growth  rates  in  the  period 
1970  to  19"8  and  deforestation  re- 
ported for  the  period  19~5  to  1980 
from  the  FAO  Forest  .Assessment 
(LanK  1982).  They  concluded  that 
population  growth  was  the  cause  or 
deforestation  globaliv 

In  the  Brazilian  .\maziin.  Reis  and 
Margulis  1  1  990i  have  examined  se\  - 
eral  anthropogenic  causes  tor  large 
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l-igurc  1.  A  supict  nt  inc  •.jtciliti-  Jata  usca  to  anaUzc  delorcsiation  and  sccondarv- 
erKwih  lurrKivcr  d\njmn.s  is  displaced  Darker  rfd  areas  ici  are  intact  torcst.  Hlue 
and  trit-n  areas  arc  a>.tne  aari^ulture  la^.  and  hnght  pink  areas  sho«  secondarx 
crowih  h'  The  imace  is  approvimateli  10  x  10  km.  The  scene  center  was  placed 
.It  S  ^  il  iH  'degrees,  minutes,  seconds'  and  longitude  ^X'  6.>  2-S  28  and  was 
lt.i^uired  on    10   |ul\    l^HK 


.ind  '.tKriMsinp  dolcri'sranon  r.itcs 
duritii:  the  inid-l'^SOs.  ultiiiutelv 
rclatini;  those  r.itcs  to  cmisiiDns  ot 
V.  a  r  hiin  d  111  vide.  C^nc  conclusion  thc\ 
draw  IS  that  population  growth  rc- 
l.itcs  to  dctortstaiion  when  popula- 
tion dcii>.it\  IS  plotted  against  dctor- 
c-iation  diiisitv  1  traction  ot  an 
adiiiiiiivtraino  ilisirict  dctorcstedi. 
\  iTuiitiple  regression  model,  relat- 
ing ds  li'rcstjtioii  to  seseral  anthro- 
poteniv  s  ana  hies  mi.luding  the  den 
>it\  "I  population,  sielded  a  high 
..orreiatioii  metticient  i  r-  =  0  Si 
k  ii:!imer  1  "^2 1  notes,  how  es  er.  that 
Re;»  ind  M.irgulis  assume  m  their 
i:iais»i»  ;mi  ireas  m  question  were 
i-.io        ■■vUt  t.irest  ^oser  .It  the  be- 


ginning ot  their  stud>  period.  This 
assumption,   which    is    not    always 

correct,  has  the  ettect  of  attrihuting 
all  deforestation  to  a  single  time 
period. 

Regression  analvsis  on  deforesta- 
tion rates  derived  Irom  satellite  data 
and  population  density  tor  each  ot 
the  several  hundred  municipal  units 
in  the  .Amazon  for  the  period  19~5 
to  1  9~S  revealed  \  iriuallv  no  corre- 
latKm  at  this  scale  Skolc  19941. 
The  relationship  reported  by  .Mien 
and  Barnes  i  1  9S5  i  at  the  global  scale 
IS  questionable  when  cvamined  in 
sin.iller  units. 

Simple  relationships  to  popula- 
tion crowth  mas  not  alone  describe 


factors  driving  deforestation  in  the 
.Amazon.  In  a  studv  ot  cattle  ranch- 
ing in  the  .Amazon.  Hecht  (Hecht 
1985,  Hecht  19931,  concluded  that 
government  policy,  fiscal  incentives, 
and  the  nature  ot  individual  (armcr 
decisions  in  an  inflationary  economv 
(I.e.,  evening  cattle  is  a  good  hedge 
against  certain  economic  conditions  i 
are  more  significant  determinants 
of  deforestation  than  are  demo- 
graphic considerations.  .A  similar 
view  has  come  out  of  recent  studies 
of  declining  wood  stocks  in  sub- 
Saharan  .Africa  lAnderson  1986. 
Anderson  and  Fishwick  19S4i  and 
Southeast  .Asia  iKummer  1992i.  In 
these  case  studies,  population 
growth  IS  Mewed  as  one  variable  in 
a  multiple  feedback  svstem  rather 
than  a  forcing  function. 

Economic  and  institutional  factors. 

Deforestation  in  the  Brazilian  .Ama- 
zon, particularU  in  the  eastern  part, 
has  been  occurring  for  a  long  time. 
Hov^■ever,  our  estimates  of  total  de- 
forested area  derived  from  satellite 
and  statistical  records  indicate  that 
90%  of  the  deforested  area  in  19S8 
was  created  alter  19"0.  \X'e  hvpoth- 
esize  that  events  and  conditions  at 
national  and  international  scales 
influenced  the  explosive  rates  ot 
deforestation  during  this  initial  pe- 
riod ot  .Amazonian  frontier  devel- 
opment. Chances  in  the  structure  ot 
the  national  and  international 
economs  and  the  emphasis  ot  na- 
tional development  policies  durini; 
this  period  have  been  the  dominant 
influence  on  .Amazonian  deforesta- 
tion. 

The  most  important  agent  ot  de- 
forestation in  the  Amazon  was  agri- 
cultural expansion,  particularlv  tor 
pasture.  If  one  examines  the  geo- 
graphical pattern  ot  agricultural 
expansion  in  Brazil  during  the  19"0s. 
some  interesting  patterns  emerge. 
.Although  the  south  ot  Brazil  contin- 
ued to  have  the  highest  densitv  of 
agriculture  in  the  late  19"0s.  its 
areal  extent  changed  little.  .Agricul- 
ture quicklv  expanded  into  the  Bra- 
zilian Amazon,  where  some  states 
experienced  the  most  dramatic 
changes  anvvvherc  in  the  countrv. 

The  state  ot  Rondoma  had  ne.irK 
exponential  deforestation  rates  dur- 
ing this  period,  as  new  coloni/atum 
and    settlement    programs   opened 
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Figure  4.  rr.insninn  r.Mos  hcrwccn  three 
!.in»J-\.o\cr  vljiscs  \  jiucs  are  hcttjrcs 
per  \f.ir 

l.uttc  tr.Kt<.  ot  t(irc\t.  Thesi-  si'ttle- 
iiiont  pruiir.ini'i  .ind  bpccitic  tiscai 
iiitcntiM's  were  cbt.ihiibhcd  m  the 
1  9~n<  as  .1  uax  to  cncouracc  mii;ra- 
tiiin  frcim  (ui'rpopiilarcd.  povortv- 
strKkiTi.  and  dr<nii;ht-rnJdcn  rcemns 
in  rhc  viuiih  and  northeast  ot  the 
^ountr\  Hctht  and  (  ockhurn  I'^S^. 
Mahar  l'^S9.  M,,ran  I 'J.S  1 .  S>.hmink 
and  Wood  l'^,S4  The  \.iM  Amazo- 
nia ^^a^  »een  h\  nian\  as  an  enip[\ 
tronner.  uHkH  at  on>.t  muld  he 
^oiiMilidated  iindtr  Brazilian  na- 
tional Muereiuntv  and  provide  op- 
portunitv  tor  millions  ot  poor  and 
landless  people  Hiinlver  l**S4a.hi, 
lone  atter  the  estahlishment  ot 
settlenuiit  procr.ims.  inmrants  eon- 
tiniied  to  I  low  into  the  re^;ion 
I  isanskv    14Ui|, 

Detorestation  in  Amazonia  is 
linked  to  ihanuini;  demouraphie  and 
eeononiu  conditions  in  the  south  ot 
Brazil.  partieularU  in  the  state  ot 
I'arana.  In  the  earh  l'^~'K,  ehanues 
in  land  tenure  and  land  use  in  i'arana 
direstK  inllueiKed  delorestation  in 
Kondonia.  I'hese  elianues  resulted 
Irom  mil  rnatioiial  a^ti\ities.  par 
tieularU  those  related  to  uorld  oil 
prinUi*- 1  ion.  Jistnhution.  .ind  prue. 
Sironu  esternal  Motors  ..reated  the 
presoiuiitioiis  'cir  \iii.izom.iii  iktor- 
estation  th.it  ri  in.iined  tor  a  deeade 
\tter  ne  I  irciiii/itioii  ot  IVtro- 
Vum  1  spiTtini;  t  oimtries  lOI'li. 
::-,.ri  .1-1  ^:  the  p'vi  ot  o;l  m  the  mid 


l")~Os.  large  atnounts  ot  oil  money 
(petrodollars!  flooded  international 
monev  markets  (Pool  and  Stamos 
198")  The  price  ot  oil  went  from 
SI. 30  per  barrel  in  19-0  to  S10.-2 
per  barrel  in  I9"'4  and  to  $28.67  bv 
1980.  Energy-dependent  countries 
paidOPEC  prices,  resulting  in  a  large 
net  transfer  of  wealth  from  indus- 
trial economies  to  OPEC  members. 
This  revenue  was  then  deposited  in 
L'S  and  European  banks  in  a  process 
called  petrodollar  recvcling  (Pool 
and  Stamos,  198-|  Because  banks 
must  pav  interest  to  depositors,  these 
institutions  were  eager  to  find  bor- 
rowers. 

Developing  countries  such  as  Bra- 
zil required  foreign  capital  to  fund 
economic  development,  moderniza- 
tion, and  industrialization  programs. 
Thev  also  needed  US  dollars  to  pay 
for  oil,  because  oil  i^  bought  and 
traded  in  dollars.  Brazil's  strategy 
appears  to  have  been  twofold:  re- 
duce the  amount  ot  imported  oil  by 
developing  domestic  sources  such  as 
hydroelectric  cnergv.  and  borrow 
from  foreign  lenders  to  tund  domes- 
tic economic  development  programs. 
.Agricultural  modernization  was  one 
tocus  ot  this  development  financ- 
ing, because  agricultural  exports 
could  be  used  to  obtain  foreign  ex- 
change and  service  the  debt  l.Mahar 
19S9i. 

Agruultural  modernization  has 
been  an  important  national  goal  in 
Brazil  Bunker  |9S4b.  Mahar  1989, 
\Ioran  |98l,  World  Bank  19821.  In 
the  last  20  vears.  total  farmland 
area  iiKreascd  more  than  60"..  and 
the  land  in  crops  increased  l~6"o 
ilR(.t  M"0a,b.  19"s.  19*j0,  19891. 
Between   I  9-0  and   19.S0.  there  was 


Figure  5.  .MIocation  ot  crop  credits  m 
Brazil  in  1 9-8.  shown  as  a  percentage  ot 
the  total  area  that  received  crop  credits 
.World  Bank   19821. 


large-scale  financial  investment  in 
agriculture.  Crop  credits  increased 
almost  fivefold  (World  Bank  1982  . 
The  use  of  machinery  and  other  com- 
mercial inputs  grew  as  Brazil  be- 
came a  leading  agricultural  exporter 
o(  such  commodities  as  sovbeans 
and  oranges.  Such  investment  pro- 
grams were  successful  at  least  in 
part;  rising  crop  credits  occurred 
with  increasing  crop  output,  and 
the  net  value  of  agricultural  output 
increased  2.68-fold  between  19-0 
and  1980  (IBGE  19-0a,b,  19-'. 
1980,  1989).  Bv  19— .export  crops 
made  up  more  than  50°..  ot  the  total 
value  of  principal  crops. 

The  agricultural  modernization 
programs  resulted  in  changes  in  land 
allocation  and  land  tenure.  Figure  ' 
shows  the  distribution  ot  crop  cred- 
its bv  crop  tvpe  in  19-S.  Three  gen- 
eral patterns  emerge.  First,  almost 
half  ot  the  total  crop  area  reccivin.; 
credits  was  used  for  three  expor: 
srops:  wheat,  sovbeans,  and  sotfee. 
Second,  the  largest  traction  of  crop 
area  was  in  sovbean  production 
Third,  little  of  the  cropland    receiv 
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Parana  during  this  period.  Soybean 
production  land  wheat)  replaced 
coffee  as  the  ma|or  crop  in  the  re- 
gion. Government  programs  con- 
centrated on  replacing  coffee  fields 
with  soybeans  (World  Bank  1982), 
because  the  international  market  for 
coffee,  unlike  soybeans,  was  highly 
variable  and  undependable. 

One  reason  for  Brazil's  competi- 
tiveness in  the  soybean  market  might 
be  related  to  comparative  costs  of 
production.  .-Mthough  costs  of  such 
inputs  as  fertilizers  and  pesticides 
are  high  in  Brazil  compared  with 
other  countries  such  as  the  United 
States,  land  costs  are  half  that  of  the 
United  States  (World  Bank  1982). 
.^s  a  result,  overall  costs  are  lower 
for  Brazilian  production  than  in  the 
United  States. 

The  modernization  of  agriculture 
came  v^■lth  structural  changes  in  the 
economy.  A  labor-intensive,  small- 
scale  agricultural  system  was  trans- 
formed into  an  important  energy- 
and  machinery-intensive  component 
of  the  national  economy,  particu- 
larly in  the  state  of  Parana.  Land 
prices  rose  significantly  (World  Bank 
19821  as  land  was  consolidated  into 
larger  holdings.  Coffee,  a  labor-in- 
tensive crop,  was  replaced  by  soy- 
beans and  wheat,  whose  cultivation 
uses  machinery.  This  transtorma- 
tion  of  land  use  changed  land  ten- 
ure. Figure  "  shows  the  change  in 
tarm-size  distribution  in  Parana. 
There  was  J  loss  of  small  farms  and 

Nil  chang«  in  out-migrstion  ratcft 
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Figure  ''  Change  in  farm-size  distribu- 
tion in  ctie  siJte  of  Parana  tieiween 
I9~0  and  1985  Units  are  the  percent- 
age increase  or  decrease  in  farms  of 
each  size  class. 


inp  credits  was  used  for  staple  crops 
such  as  black  bean  and  manioc. 

Soybean  production  was  a  ma|or 
success  story  The  soybean  area  har- 
vested increased  si.xfold  in  the  1  970s, 
ten  times  more  than  anv  other  crop 
except  oranges  and  wheat.  Soybean 
vields  increased  fivefold.  The  com- 
bination of  land,  fertilizers,  im- 
proved seeds,  and  government-spon- 
sored fiscal  credits  and  incentives 
produced  an  internationallv  com- 
petitive export  program. 

Sovbeans  became  one  of  Brazil's 
maior  export  crops.  Brazil  provided 
10%  i)(  the  international  sovbean 
market  in  19"0,  but  half  the  global 
market  bv  the  earlv  1980s.  Brazil 
had  become  the  United  States'  chief 
competitor.  .Most  of  the  sovbean 
production  was  concentrated  in  two 
states.  Parana  and  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul.  Fit;ure  6  shows  the  trend  in  area 
planted  in  some  important  crops  in 
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hll;hc^I  vhance  in  rate  ot  oui-micration  w.is  Parana. 


an  increase  in  large,  presumably 
commercial  and  mechanized,  farms. 

The  period  1970-1980  saw  in- 
creased migration  from  rural  to  ur- 
ban areas.  Part  of  this  migration 
was  in  response  to  increased  oppor- 
tunities and  wages  in  urban  areas. 
.At  the  same  time,  commercializa- 
tion and  mechanization  of  agricul- 
ture in  Parana  displaced  laborers. 
.Migration  out  of  the  state  of  Parana 
during  this  period  was  higher  than 
that  out  of  anv  other  state  i  Figure 
8). 

In  addition  to  the  manv  migrants 
to  urban  areas,  a  large  number  went 
to  the  Rondonia  frontier  (Hecht  and 
Cockburn  1989).  On  the  frontier, 
new  migrantsclearcd  forests,  planted 
crops,  and  opened  new  pastures, 
confronting  the  .Amazonian  ecosys- 
tems as  best  thev  could.  .At  the  level 
of  the  town  or  farm,  local  d\ namics 
of  land  use  and  land  management 
are  determined  bv  coping  strategies. 
For  instance,  Hecht  (1993)  argues 
that  clearing  for  pasture  by  farmers 
(the  most  important  land  use  result- 
ing from  deforestation)  is  a  rational 
indi\  idual  economic  strategv  and  an 
efficient  \va\  to  capture  \alue  from 
the  land. 

In  the  last  fe«  vears,  man\  of  the 
government  programs  that  promoted 
deforestation  Hise  been  drasticallv 
curtailed.  As  these  programs  were 
restructured  and  debt  tightened  the 
availabilitv  of  monev.  the  rate  of 
deforestation  has  declined.  The  lat- 
est estimates  of  deforestation  in  the 
Amazon  suggest  that  the  rate  i>  now 
halfotwhatituasinthelate  1980s 
(INPE  1992.SkoleandTucker  1993i. 

An  interdisciplinary  approach 

The  problem  of  land-cover  chance 
IS  complex  and  cuts  across  man\ 
scales  of  anaUsis.  In  the  ca^e  of 
deforestation  in  the  Brazilian  Ama- 
zon, regional  trends  are  influenced 
bv  lareescale  external  forces  but 
mediated  by  local-scale  conditions. 
A  three-level,  intcrdisciplinarv  ap- 
proach to  the  studv  of  deforestation 
in  Brazilian  .Amazonia  could  be 
taken. 

The  overall  approach  would  >tart 
with  direct  measurements  of  the  rate, 
location,  spatial  pattern,  and  tem- 
poral characteristics  of  deforesta- 
tion. Satellite  remote  sensinc  is  a 
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promising  tool  for  ob|fctively  mak- 
ing these  measurements  at  different 
spatial  and  temporal  scales,  from 
large-scale  assessments  of  regional 
trends  to  local-scale  anal vsis  of  com- 
plex dynamics.  Although  regional- 
scale  satellite  data  alone  might  form 
the  basis  for  empirical  models  with 
limited  predictive  capability  (e.g., 
spatial  trend  or  diffusion  model- 
ing], mapping  of  deforestation  at 
scales  of  1:100,000  to  1:500,000 
with  remotely  sensed  data  would 
establish  the  regional  context  for 
integration  with  sociodemographic 
data  from  agricultural  and  demo- 
graphic census  documents.  Such  in- 
tegration would  provide  useful  in- 
formation on  land  use,  tenure,  and 
management. 

.■\t  a  second  level  of  analysis,  case 
studies  and  field  investigations  could 
be  carried  out  in  con|unction  with 
muliitemporal,  high-resolution  sat- 
ellite data  at  1:50.000  to  1:100,000 
scale  to  gain  insight  into  local-scale 
dvnamics  of  deforestation,  abandon- 
ment, and  second-growth  turnover. 
These  case-study  analyses  would  use 
survev  research  and  statistical  data 
from  census  documents  to  define 
the  parameters  that  control  local 
land-use  strategies,  which  v\ould  in 
turn  illustrate  how  changes  in  land 
use  affects  changes  in  land  cover. 
Complementary  to  this  view  is  the 
work  ot  .Moran  et  al.  (page  .>29  this 
issuei  and  ot  Hccht  (199^1.  Both 
describe  the  important  role  local 
londitKins  plav  in  determining  land 
use  and  individual  economic  strate- 
gics 

Because  the  i.auses  of  dctoresta- 
tion  mav  also  sii;nilicantK  relate  to 
external  instituimnal  and  economic 
tactors.  an  elucidation  ot  druing 
torccs  eannot  be  made  with  satellite 
data  and  field  Miidies  alone.  In  Bra- 
zil, the  tactors  responsible  tor  de- 
torcstatuin  in  the  .Xma^on  originated 
tar  outside  the  region.  The\  invuKed 
land-tenure  thani;cs  in  the  south  ot 
Bra/il  and  i.hani;es  in  the  r.ipidiv 
developing  national  econom\.  to 
some  extent  cataU/ed  by  excess  pet- 
rodollars and  iiuernaiional  lending. 
The  substitution  ot  niachinerv  tor 
labor,  u  hich  vv  as  an  important  com- 
ponent ot  national  agricultural  mod- 
erni/ation  ettoris.  attceted  the  Inr- 
ests  I't  the  .\m.i/on.  Mmration  to 
the  .Ania/oii  \vas  partU   a  response 


to  conditions  and  processes  far  re- 
moved from  Rondonia  and  not  solely 
the  product  of  Brazilian  population 
growth.  Thus,  deforestation  is  a 
more  complex  problem  than  simply 
there  being  too  many  people. 

Political,  institutional,  and  eco- 
nomic forces  establish  and  modu- 
late long-term  conditions.  Thus,  it 
would  be  necessary  at  a  third  level 
of  analysis  to  define  the  large-scale 
external  factors  and  conditions  that 
influence  deforestation  in  the  Ama- 
zon. The  causes  of  Amazonian  de- 
forestation could  then  be  consid- 
ered in  an  international  context. 
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Prepared  statement  of  William  Balee,  Ethnobotanict,  Department  of 
Anthropology,  Tulane  University 

Thank  you  Chairman  Torricelli  for  holding  this  important  hearing  on  indigenous 
peoples  and  the  natural  environment  of  Brazil. 

transparency  1 

Pre-Amazonian  is  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  Amazon  forest.  It  is  about  6,500 
square  miles  in  extent  today  (larger  than  Connecticut,  smaller  than  New  Jersey), 
but  was  larger  in  the  past. 

The  indigenous  peoples  of  pre-Amazonia  include  the  Ka'apor,  Tembe,  Guaja,  and 
Kren-Ye  Timbira,  whose  ancestors  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  region  since  prior 
to  this  century. 

The  flora  of  pre-Amazonian  consists  of  at  least  1,000  species  of  vascular  plants, 
the  great  majority  being  trees. 

The  Ka'apor,  Guajia,  the  Tembe  peoples  use  about  90  percent  of  the  plant  species 
of  the  pre-Amazonian  region.  In  addition,  a  certain  portion  of  the  forest  has  been 
altered  in  its  species  composition  by  horticultural  indigenous  peoples,  such  as  ances- 
tors of  the  Ka'apor,  over  perhaps  hundreds  of  years. 

TRANSPARENCY  2 

In  eight  1-hectare  inventories  of  forest,  of  which  4  hectares  were  high  (or  primary 
forest)  and  4  were  anthropogenic  forest  called  fallow.  I  found  that  the  fallow,  which 
was  created  by  the  Indians,  accumulates  species  diversity  at  a  rate  similar  to  that 
of  high  forest.  This  represents  an  indigenous  contribution  to  regional  biodiversity, 
insofar  as  some  of  the  species  would  not  exist  were  it  not  for  indigenous  agroforestry 
practices  of  the  past  and  present. 

TRANSPARENCY  3 

An  extraordinary  contrast  is  to  be  found  today  in  pre-Amazonia.  Where  there  are 
no  Indians,  there  is  also  no  forest  left,  as  this  satellite  image  from  July  1990  of  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Upper  Turia9u  Indian  Reserve  plainly  shows.  Today,  much 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the  reserve  would  show  up  as  deforested  pink  because 
of  illegal  invasions  by  ranchers,  squatters,  and  loggers. 

What  stands  to  be  lost  with  the  current  illegal  deforestation  of  pre-Amazonia? 

I  perceive  at  least  five  major  losses: 

1.  Loss  of  life; 

2.  Indigenous  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  the  plant  species  will  soon  vanish;  some 
of  this  knowledge  could  have  universal,  sustainable  applications,  in  new  food  crops, 
medicines,  textiles,  and  fuels.  Without  the  forest,  indigenous  knowledge  of  pre-Ama- 
zonian plants,  as  well  as  indigenous  culture  itself,  which  is  inextricably  tied  to  the 
existence  of  the  forest,  would  certainly  perish; 

3.  The  imminent,  total  destruction  of  pre-Amazonia  forest  would  cause  plant  and 
animal  species  endemic  to  the  region  to  go  extinct;  it  would  cause  nonendemic  spe- 
cies, moreover,  to  go  locally  extinct; 

4.  Because  it  is  the  last  substantially  intact,  as  well  as,  legally  protected  area  east 
of  the  Tocantins  River,  the  destruction  of  pre-Amazonia  will  eliminate  the  most  im- 

gortant  potential  seed  bank  for  any  future  reforestation  projects  in  the  region  of  the 
elem  refuge  (states  of  Para  and  Maranhao),  given  also  that  its  biological  (species 
of  flora  and  fauna)  and  environmental  conditions  (such  as  soils  and  rainfall)  are 
similar  to  the  rest  of  the  Belem  refuge; 

5.  Finally,  the  difTerent  but  highly  successful  and  environmentally  enhancing 
modes  of  land  use — indigenous  agroforestry  in  eastern  Amazonia  and  foraging  (or 
hunting  and  gathering)  stand  to  be  forever  destroyed  by  the  illegal  invasion  and  de- 
struction of  what  remains  of  pre-Amazonia. 

These  outcomes  are  not  inevitable,  but  increasingly  probable,  unless  vigorous 
pressure  is  exerted  on  the  Federal  Government  in  Brasilia  so  that  it  comply  with 
its  own  Constitution  and  lend  protection  to  the  indigenous  peoples  and  their  forests 
in  pre-Amazonia. 
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